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The Passing of Penrose and Advent of the “Bloc” 


N the eve of a new tariff re- 
O vision, the State of Pennsyl- 

vania, the keystone in the 
Protective Tariff arch, finds itself 
without a representative in the 
U. S. Senate. In October Senator 
Knox died, and Senator Crow, his 
pro-tem. successor, is at this writing 
critically ill. Of course a successor to 
Penrose will be appointed at once,* 
but he also will be a temporary 
incumbent of the office and both he 
and Crow, even if duly elected later, 
will be new men in a body where 
seniority counts for much. 

The passing of Penrose comes to 
hasten a crisis approaching in the 
Republican ranks. Without any 
towering intellectual attainments, 
with few of the ingratiating arts 
that make for popularity, with in- 
conspicuous ability as a debater or 
floor leader, Penrose had come of 
late years to be the real leader of 
his party in the nation at large as 
well as in the Senate. Harding was 
not nominated for President until 
Penrose, on his sick-bed hundreds of 


*Since writing this the appointment is an- 
nounced of George Wharton Pepper, a corporation 
lawyer of Philadelphia, best known as a bitter 
opponent of the League of Nations. 


miles away, was consulted and said 
“O. K.” The party must evolve a 
new leader and do so speedily, for 
the success of the whole Harding 
administration hangs upon the is- 
sues which Congress, and especially 
the Senate, must confront in the 
next six months. “The American 
people,” says one close observer in 
Washington —the editor of the 
Searchlight —“are due to see a 
knock-down-and-drag-out battle be- 
tween the forces of toryism and 
progress, certainly the most crucial 
and perhaps the most spectacular 
ever waged within a parliamentary 
body.” 

The rift in the Republican party 
has never been closed. It is, as we 
write, being accentuated by the con- 
test over the seating of Newberry. 
It will be subjected to a greater 
strain when Congress takes up the 
bills put forward by the “agricul- 
tural bloc.” 

That this “bloc’”—a new word in 
our political vocabulary—is giving 
great uneasiness to the administra- 
tion is seen in the President’s refer- 
ences to it in the beginning of his 
recent message to Congress and in 
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“WHO SAYS I’M SICK OF WAR!” 
—De Maris in Leslie’s Weekly. 


the attack made upon it by Secre- 
tary Weeks in a recent address in 
New York City. It is a threat to 
party regularity. It is composed, it 
is true, of men from both parties, 
but it interferes with the Republi- 
can, not the Democratic, program 
simply because the Republicans, be- 
ing in power, are responsible for 
whatever is done or left undone by 
Congress. It forced the Old Guard 
to capitulate in favor of an emer- 
gency tariff designed to protect the 
farmers against Canadian competi- 
tion, and to capitulate again in re- 
storing most of the surtax on in- 
comes which the lower House had 
seen fit to eliminate. 

The President’s words of warn- 
ing are as follows: 


“Ours is a popular government, 
through political parties. We divide 
along political lines, and I would ever 
have it so... . Granting that we are 
fundamentally a representative popular 
government, with political parties the 
governing agencies, I believe the politi- 
cal party in power should assume re- 
sponsibility, determine upon policies in 
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~yq the conference which supplements con- 


| ventions and election campaigns, and 


| then strive for achievement through 


| adherence to the accepted policy. There 


| are vastly greater security, immensely 


more of the national view-point, much 
larger and prompter accomplishment, 
where our divisions are along party 
lines, in the broad and loftier sense, 
than to divide geographically or accord- 
ing to pursuits or personal following.” 


Secretary Weeks voiced the same 
desire for party unity and discipline 
as exhibited in the days when Can- 
non reigned in the lower House. 
Said the Secretary: 


“They. believed in government by 
party and that the responsibility under 
such government should be observed 
even by those who might doubt the wis- 
dom of the proposed action. The result 
was that the leaders in the Senate and 
in the House consulted the executive 
and together they formulated the poli- 
cies to be followed... . 

“Then tame a reform, or it was so 
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HOW DOES ANYONE EXPECT WE CAN HAVE 
A GOOD CROP? 
—Ding in New York Tribune. 
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THE PLIGHT OF THE FARMERS 147 


heralded, in the conduct of the House 
of Representatives. The power of ac- 
tion, which had largely rested with the 
Speaker and through him with the com- 
mittee on rules, was taken away and 


divided among committees. The result } 
—I think it has been clearly demon- 
strated—is that it is impossible to } 


get the type of legislative action which 


comes from party regularity and re- | 


sponsibility.” 


The revolt against Cannon’s power | 


was largely a personal matter. It 
was a fight for a wider distribution 
of power over legislation. The pres- 
ent revolt is more serious in that it 
grows out of economic conditions 
that can not be reached by appeals 
to partizan loyalty or personal am- 
bition. 

The Senators from the West and 
South who compose the agricultural 
bloc have to face a condition, not a 
theory, in their own states. A few 
figures will indicate what that condi- 
tion is. In the five chief cereal 
crops, production last year was 
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UPSETTING THE WHOLE OFFICE AGAIN 
—Ding in New York Tribune. 











HAUNTED 
—Kirby in New York World 


about up-to the average of recent 
years, that is to say, about 514 bil- 
lion bushels; but the market value 
of this production had shrunk from 
—in round numbers—about 1314 
billion dollars in 1919 and about 9 
billion dollars in 1920 to about 514 
billion dollars last year. This might 
not have been so bad had the crop 
been produced at a proportionate 
reduction in cost. But it was not. 
The reduction in cost was small; the 
reduction in prices tremendous. 
According to Senator Capper, of 
Kansas, farmers have been getting 
80 to 90 cents a bushel for wheat 
that cost them $1.37 a bushel fo 
produce, and 20 to 25 cents a bushel 
for corn that cost them 60 cents to 
produce. There is a still greater 
discrepancy in live-stock. Accord- 
ing to J. R. Howard, president of 
the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, of the 6 million farmers in the 
country 114 million would be insol- 
vent to-day if compelled to meet 
their obligations. According to Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Wallace, the 
agricultural depression is greater 
to-day than ever before in our his- 
tory. And it was such a short time 
ago that we were all looking upon 
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the farmers as the luckiest of all our 
industrial classes. 

What has happened to the farm- 
ers is, of course, what has hap- 
pened to many other classes; that is 
to say, liquidation, deflation of val- 
ues. It happened in the wool mar- 
ket, the silk market, the copper mar- 
ket, the rubber market, and many 
more. The difference is that the 
farmer, in the nature of things, can 
not adjust himself to a change of 
conditions as quickly as the manu- 
facturer or merchant can. And an- 
other difference is that the farmer 
contributes, in raw material alone, 
one-third of the annual wealth pro- 
duction of the nation, and the farm 
is the means of livelihood of about 
49 per cent.of our population. When 
liquidation hits the farmer, there- 
fore, it means more than when it 
hits any other class. ‘ 

The trouble with this thing called 
liquidation is that it doesn’t hit in 
all places at the same time. Accord- 
ing to Bernard M. Baruch, attested 
figures show that Georgia water- 
melon-raisers received last year an 
average of 714 cents a melon, while 
the railroads received 12.7 cents for 
carrying it to Baltimore, and the 
consumer paid $1.00 for it. That 
leaves 79.8 cents as the amount ab- 
sorbed somewhere between the de- 
livery at Baltimore and the delivery 
to the customer. It cost about four 
times as much to market it as to 
grow and transport it! 

A banker-farmer in Alabama 
writes to the Wall Street Journal 
that farmers in that state are sell- 
ing beef cattle for 3 cents a pound, 
while people in the neighboring 
town pay an average of 35 cents a 
pound for their meat! 

Is the farmer sore? He ought to 
be if he isn’t, and the consumer 
ought to be equally sore. “The pro- 
ducer,” says Senator Capper, “gets 
but one-third of every dollar paid by 
the consumer for the products of the 
farm. Our expensive and anti- 
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quated marketing system takes the 
other two-thirds. 

So the agricultural bloc has 
arisen, to threaten party regularity 
in Congress. It is seeking after 
various things that look to its mem- 
bers like relief. It wants a “dirt 
farmer” appointed on the Federal 
Reserve Board. It wants the Vol- 
stead-Capper bill passed exempt- 
ing farmers cooperative associations 
from the terrors of the anti-trust 
laws. (“This nation stands alone 
in the world,” says Senator Capper, 
“in its inhibitions against farm 
marketing cooperation.”) It wants 
cold-storage regulated, the packers 
controlled and a bill passed that will 
require the truth told about fabrics 
when they are marketed, as the 
pure fool bill requires it told about 
food. It wants further reductions 
in freight rates, and it wants “more 
flexible personal credit accommoda- 
tions” from the banks. 

There is nothing in this program, 
you will please notice, about mon- 
keying with the currency. That 
was the staple demand in previous 
uprisings of the farmers. Free sil- 
ver, unlimited greenbacks, Federal 
warehouse receipts, all those things 
seem to have been at last out- 
grown. 

We find but little disposition in 
the press of the country to question 
the right of those representing agri- 
cultural states to form a group in 
Congress to fight for their inter- 
ests, as industrial groups have been 
formed in times past to fight for 
high tariff. “If the so-called farm- 
ers’ bloc,” says the New York Com- 
mercial, “can develop legislation 
that will reach the fundamentals it 
will have not only the sympathy 
but the support of the entire coun- 
try.” The word “bloc” may be new 
in our politics, but the thing itself 
is not new. As the Springfield Re- 
publican points out, new parties 
have always started as blocs. The 
New York City Congressman who 
has introduced a fool bill to pro- 








FUTURE STATUS OF IRELAND 


hibit blocs might as well bring in 
one to prohibit political parties. 
“The farm bloc,” as the New York 
Tribune remarks, “ought not to be 
condemned solely because it is a 
group. It is to be judged, like every 
other group in politics, on the gen- 
eral merits of what it says and 
does.” 

But this generally recognized fact 
does not soften the situation so far 
as party integrity in Congress is 
concerned, especially in view of the 
fact that Senator McCumber, who, 
by virtue of seniority, succeeds Sen- 
ator Penrose as chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee, is him- 
self in close affiliation with the bloc, 
if not an actual member of it. “It 
is an impressive turn of the politi- 
cal wheel,” remarks the New York 
Evening Post, “which retires the 
last member of the Old Guard and 
brings into view as the strongest 
claimant for his post a member of a 
group which has slowly risen to 
power over the broken ranks of that 
historic body.” 

The loss of Penrose, to the Har- 
ding administration, is, in the opin- 
ion of the New York Times, irrepar- 
able. “Party discipline in the Sen- 
ate has been altogether destroyed. 
There is no majority leader.” It 
sees but one thing for the President 
to do. He has thus far been all 
smiles and patience with Congress, 
but “as the months slip by in bar- 
renness and disappointment he may 
find himself compelled to ask the 
people to join him in bringing to 
bear upon Congress a force from 
behind.” 

The New York World and the 
New York Journal of Commerce 
take a similar view. “It is a situa- 
tion,” says the latter paper, “in 
which the President is obliged, 
whether he wishes to do so or not, 
to assume the reins. His theory of 
a non-interfering White House, 
which minds its own business and 
leaves the Senate to do likewise, has 
broken down. Whether it would 
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ever have worked is open to ques- 
tion. It will not do so to-day.” 


A pact ‘is usually known by the reservations it 
keeps.—Ipdianapolis Star. 
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The Ireland That 


Is to Be 


Y a vote of 64 to 57, the Dail 
B Eireann has approved the 

treaty with Great Britain. 
But this action determines noth- 
ing. The treaty itself provides the 
method of ratification, and the Dail 
is not mentioned in it. The treaty 
is to be submitted by the Irish 
signatories “to a meeting summoned 
for the purpose of members elected 
to sit in the House of Commons of 
Southern Ireland.” All the fire- 
works in the Dail Eireann goes for 
nothing in a legal sense. It may all 
be repeated in the Irish House of 
Commons, members of which were 
elected last year but never func- 
tioned. Another election on this 
issue of ratification will probably be 
held. 

The end of the fight is, therefore, 
not yet; but the result seems now to 
be pretty well assured. The oppo- 
nents of the treaty will not again 
have the vantage-ground they had 
in the Dail: The Irish Free State 
seems to be within sight. 

One point seems to have been 
overlooked by most of us — over- 
looked by the Irish themselves. 
Ireland is to have the status of the 
Dominion of Canada. That status 
has never been formally defined, 
probably never will be. But, as Mr. 
Lloyd George has pointed out, the 
status has been greatly changed in 
the last four years. Since the war 
the Dominions have been given 
practically equal rights with Eng- 
land in! the control of the foreign 
politics of the Empire. The London 
Times concedes this point, which, it 
says, has been strangely neglected 
in some parts of the world and is 
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telligence Service.” And, on the 
other hand, Collins was _ publicly 
attacked, by the Minister of Defense, 
standing with Valera, as a soldier 
whose fighting reputation had been 
trumped up by the press. The task 
before the Irish people is, as the 
New York Times points out, one re- 
quiring all the brains and all the 
goodwill of the Irish people, and “it 
is certainly disheartening and even 
alarming to see them torn asunder 
and covering each other with abu- 


= give epithets on the very threshold 


tz of their great and perilous experi- 





—Kirby in New York World, 


not understood at all in America. 
The British foreign office is no 
longer condacted by the Prime Min- 
ister of the British Isles as the 
highest authority. Every great de- 
cision is submitted beforehand to 
the Prime Ministers in the domin- 
ions. The British policy in Ger- 
many, in Egypt, in India, in Amer- 
ica, is based upon a _ concerted 
scheme which has met the approval 
of the Dominion governments. The 
new fact is that the sole control of 
British foreign policy is vested in 
the Empire as a whole, and this de- 
tail is of the utmost consequence in 
considering the new status of Ire- 
land. 

The contest in the Dail has al- 
ready engendered a degree of bitter- 
ness in the Sinn Fein that is likely 
to grow greater before it grows 
less. Biting personalities have been 


indulged in that must have a lasting ~ 


effect. The Freeman’s Journal, for 
instance, said of de Valera: “He 
has not the instinct of an Irishman 
in his blood. It is the curse of 


Ireland at the moment that unity 
should be broken by such a man, 
acting under the advice of an Eng- 
lishman [Erskine Childers] who has 
achieved fame in the British In- 


“ ment in self-government.” 


This is 
the strain of much of the comment 
in the American press. “The fac- 
tional struggle has gone so far,” 
says the Philadelphia Ledger, “that 
the feud will endure whether the 
Dail approves or rejects. The unity 
that Ireland needed, whether for 
peace or war, is gone.” 

The same view finds expression 
in England. J. L. Garvin, writing 
in the London Observer, says that 
nationalist Ireland will now unmis- 
takably have to fight for her own 
salvation. “She is threatened with 
the fate of another Portugal, ruled 
by the camorra of a violent minor- 
ity.” Garvin thinks that de Va- 
lera’s infatuation for the ideal 
threatens Ireland with civil war 
and defiance of all government. And 
the Bolshevik is there waiting his 
chance. 

Our own Irish agitators, it seems, 
are not to cease their activities even 
when the Irish Free State is a defi- 
nite fact. The national secretary 
of the Friends of Irish Freedom, 
Diarmuid Lynch, states officially 
that that organization, while dis- 
claiming any intention to dictate to 
the people of Ireland, still keeps its 
belief “unchanged and unchange- 
able” in a republican form of gov- 
ernment and pledges “to such re- 
publican party in Ireland as may 
carry forward the traditional strug- 
gle for liberty a continuance in full 
measure of that hearty support 











WILL IRELAND BECOME AN ANCHORITE? 


which we have given in the past.” 
And the strange part of the situa- 
tion here is that these same men 


continue to assail de Valera, who is § 


the very center and symbol of the 
Irish Republic. 


To turn from this violent political ! 


clashing among the Sinn Feiners 
themselves, what is to be the effect 


upon literary and artistic Ireland? { a 
Centuries ago, when the collapse of im 


the Roman Empire brought chaos 
to Europe, Ireland, which had es- 
caped the Roman conquerors and 
kept her own civilization intact, car- 
ried the torch of learning not only 
to Scotland and England but all 
through Europe. The story is told 
in glowing words by Benedict Fitz- 
patrick in a book, “Ireland and the 
Making of Britain,” just published 
by Funk & Wagnalls Company. 
What will the Irish, who did so 
much to save the arts and civiliza- 
tion in the Dark Ages, do now 


under the inspiration of a freedom 





























IT’S A LONG WAY TO TIPPERARY 
—Gale in Los Angeles Times, 


" MERRY CHRISTMAS! 
—Cassel in N. Y. Evening World. 


for which they have fought and 
dreamed during seven centuries? 
The first thing promised us is 
rather appalling, namely, the re- 
turn of Ireland to her “natural lan- 
guage,” which, we are assured, is 
almost absolutely certain. When 
one looks upon the signatures to the 
treaty and sees the name of George 
Gavan Duffy appearing as Seorsa 
Ghabgain in Dhubhthaigh, one real- 
izes what this natural language 
will seem like when Irish journals 
and Irish books are written and 
printed in it. But that is not the 
most appalling:thing in view. If 


| James Stephens, the Irish writer, 


is to be relied upon, the new Ire- 
land will mean an Ireland almost 
devoid of art and literature, an Ire- 
land, indeed, that retires like an 
anchorite from the world. Here is 
Mr. Stephens’s forecast, as pub- 
lished in a recent number of the 
Survey: 


“The young state will be unable to 
place any barrier of power between her- 
self and her giant neighbor. She will 
be driveri to attain the necessary soli- 
tude by imposing the-.barrier of lan- 
guage between the two peoples, and the 
very first parliament that Ireland gets 
will set enthusiastically to the task of 
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regaelicizing the nation. Thus only can 
they stay, not so much the emigration 
of men as the emigration of mind, 
which has been our chief handicap in 
the struggle for life and the gravest 
national evil that has befallen us. 

“There is to be considered also the 
fact that Ireland, which was a very old 
nation, is now a very young one, while 
England, young in the days of Eliza- 
beth, is no longer as young as she was. 

“Given the return of Ireland to her 
natural language, and this is almost ab- 
solutely certain: There will follow in a 
few generations the almost total dis- 
appearance of Irish literature in the 
English tongue. More than this will 
follow. The influx of several million 
new speakers will break up the Irish 
language as we now know it, and fur- 
ther generations must elapse before 
Irish is recast and capable of modern 
literary usage. 

“What is true of literature will be 
true of the other arts. Ireland will be 
much too busy setting her house in 
order to take much interest in anything 
else, and such work as she does will 
for a long time be naive and tentative. 
We may say, as they used to say long 
ago at the death of a king: Ireland is 
dead, long live Ireland. She must grow 
all over again and time must be allowed 
her to do so... . 

“The nation that has a mythology is 
blessed beyond expression. She has but 
to bathe again in her own fountains to 
be refreshed from whatever travail, and 
Ireland is returning to her fountains. 
She will not only retire from England; 
she may retire from the world, and, 
like some happy anchorite, she may live 
in contentment, unheard of, unminded, 
until the time comes for her to do what- 
ever work the gods assign her.” 


According to Lloyd George, Europe is beginning 
to settle down. Now there is hope that it will soon 
begin to settle up.—New Orleans Times-Picayune. 
yune. schsisisiiaitadiatiataaiginds 

The periscope is interfering somewhat with the 
horoscope of peace.—Omaha World-Herald. 


Some of the Irish contend that it will be as easy 
to fight a government at Dublin as one at London. 
—Chattanooga News. 


What worries Obregon is how to obtain the rec- 
ognition of the United States and still retain that 
of Mexico.—Dallas News. 
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The Fight on the Treaty 


EFORE that Four-Power 
Treaty (or any other treaty) 
resulting from the Washing- 

ton Conference can be made valid, 
two things must be done. It must 
be ratified by a two-thirds vote in 
the U. S. Senate and it must be reg- 
istered at the office of the Secreta- 
riat of the League of Nations. 

Our statesmen may insist that the 
League is dead, but none of the work 
of the Conference becomes valid un- 
til it is registered in Geneva. Ar- 
ticle 18 of the League Covenant de- 
clares: “Every treaty or interna- 
tional engagement entered into here- 
after by any member of the League 
shall be forthwith registered with 
the Secretariat and shall as soon as 
possible be published by it. No such 
treaty or international engagement 
shall be binding until so registered.” 
Not having joined the League, we 


are not, of course, bound by that ar- 


ticle; but every other nation repre- 
sented in the Conference is bound 
by it. For each of them, therefore, 
no treaty is a treaty until that pro- 
vision is complied with. 

Registering the treaties at the 
Secretariat, however, presents no 
difficulties. Ratification by the U. 
S. Senate does present them. Some 
of the canniest debaters in that body 
—Reed, La Follette and probably 
Borah—will make a head-on as- 
sault upon it. Everybody predicts 
that they will fail—everybody but 
Hearst. But you never can tell. If 
they can muster one more than one- 
third of the Senate they will win. 
Failing that, they may be able to fili- 
buster and extort reservations that 
will mean a virtual victory. 

In the press of the country, oppo- 
sition to the Four-Power Treaty 
(which is the crucial one) is almost 
entirely confined to the Hearst pa- 
pers. Here is the way they argue 


the case: 
The Four-Power Treaty means, 
by its pledge “to communicate fully 





HEARST ASSAILS THE FOUR-POWER TREATY 


and frankly,” just what the Anglo- 
Japanese Treaty meant to Japan 
when it drew her into the World 
War at England’s summons, and 
what the agreement between Eng- 
land and France meant to England 
when France was assailed by Ger- 
many. The words meant war for 
England, they meant war for Japan, 
they will mean war for us. To as- 
sume anything else is “an outrage 
on common sense.” 

Suppose, says the N. Y. American, 
Russia arises from chaos and de- 
cides to recover her lost territory in 
Siberia by force of arms. She would 
attack Japan and that attack would 
menace the Empire of Japan, in- 
cluding her insular possessions. Ja- 
pan would call on the four powers 
to confer—not to pass resolutions or 
register pious wishes, but to devise 
war. We would be bound to ad- 
here to the decisions made even if 
we cast our one vote against them. 
Dishonor alone would furnish a 
means of escape. “By every obliga- 
tion of oral pledge and written con- 
tract, by every rule of international 
practice and interpretation, by every 
dictate of common truth and com- 
mon honesty, the United States 
would be forced to fight for an ab- 
horrent cause and an Asiatic em- 
pire.” 

“Not peace but war,” the Ameri- 
can therefore concludes, “is the 
point to which the Washington Con- 
ference is bringing the American 
people.” This would probably be 
true if one word were inserted in the 
statement—the word “possible” be- 
fore the word war. But every 
treaty has a reciprocal effect. We 
are no more bound to help defend 
Japan’s island possessions, to the 
possible extent of war, than Japan 
is bound to help defend our island 
possessions. There is the possibility 
of war in the treaty; there is also 
the possibility of war without the 
treaty. The real question is which 
possibility is the greater, and to 
judge from the many bellicose edi- 


‘a beginning. 
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torials in the Hearst papers during 
the last few years, the possibility of 
a war without any treaty is a very 
strong one indeed. There is no 
way that man can devise that will 
enable the United States to escape 
the possibility of war. But the pos- 
sibility that Russia or any other na- 
tion will be fool enough, in a quarrel 
with Japan, to force matters to such 
an extent as inevitably to bring in 
on the side of Japan not only the 
United States but the British Em- 
pire and France as well, seems very 
remote indeed. The American 
seems to forget, for the purposes of 
argument, that we as well as Japan 
have island possessions in the Pa- 
cific and that the treaty that pro- 
tects her possessions protects ours 
also. 

Aside from the Hearst papers, the 
influential journals of the country 
sing in one and the same key—the 
key of approbation. 

The N. Y. World, the leading 
Democratic paper in the country, 
declares that Democratic Senators 
who vote against the Treaty will 
have no higher motive than the Re- 
publican Senators had who voted 
against the League because it was 
Wilson’s League. The only indict- 
ment that can be drawn against the 
Treaty by a Democrat who sup- 
ported the League is that it does 
not go far enough in the right di- 
rection. “Every consideration of 
policy, party expediency and public 
service is a summons to the League 
of Nations Democrats to support 
the Four-Power Treaty.” 

The Brooklyn Eagle 
ranges 


(Dem.) 
itself on the same side. 
This Conference it looks upon as but 


If the Senate can be 
induced to ratify this first pact, 
anything seems to it to be possible. 
“Those who sincerely want peace 
will not quarrel with the means em- 
ployed to attain it.” The N. Y. 
Evening World also finds the Treaty 
worthy of support because “it can- 
not help going further than the step 
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DIPLOMACY 
—Thomas in Detroit News. 


it actually takes.” No reasonable 
voice in or out of the Senate, it 
thinks, should be raised against it. 

The Louisville Courier-Journal 
analyzes Senator Borah’s attack on 
the Treaty and finds it neither logi- 
cal nor reasonable, and advises him 
that if he hopes to defeat the Treaty 
he must “lay away his penny-whistle 
and get out his battle-ax.” The N. 
Y. Times regards the Treaty as 
sound and commendable and thinks 
it should be ratified “without any 
hesitation at all.” 

We look in vain for opposition in 
the Republican press. The Chicago 
Tribune puts the case as between the 
Treaty and the League as follows: 
“The difference between Article X 
and the proposed four-ply treaty is 
just this: In the former we were 
to pledge ourselves to saw Europe’s 
wood and use none of it. In the lat- 
ter we saw our own wood with the 
help of France and England.” The 
Philadelphia Ledger thinks ratifica- 
tion will come soon and sure. It 
says a poll taken several weeks ago 
showed 41 Republican and 14 Dem- 
ocratic Senators openly for the 
Treaty, and only 2 Republicans and 
3 Democrats openly against it, with 
10 more on each side still engaged in 
making up their minds and 16 Sen- 
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ators absent and not polled. Out of 
the 16 absentees and the 20 doubtful, 
only 9 need be won for the Treaty 
to give it the 64 votes requisite in 
a full Senate. 

The Minneapolis Tribune looks 
forward with musical anticipations 
to Senator Reed’s part in the debate. 
“Tschaikovsky,” it holds, “in his 
most abandoned moments never com- 
manded such ecstasies of woe, never 
created such dissonances of misery, 
as the Senator will revel in when 
he really begins to play his ‘Heart- 
break Symphony’ before his audi- 
ence in the Senate chamber.” It 
goes on: 


“The Senate is in for some great con- 
certs from Senator Reed. His brasses 
will blare forth with themes of ringing 
indignation; his wood-winds will pro- 
voke shudders as they scurry up and 
down their swift chromatics; his cellos 
will moan with grief; and his violins 
will wail so piercingly that all eyes will 
drip with tears. With Senator Reed, 
as with all great composers, one must 
not look for meaning or sense; one must 
simply surrender to the magnificences 
of rolling chords and the glories of 
rioting sounds. It is a pity that Sena- 
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A DIFFERENT WAY! 
—Cassel in N. Y. Evening World. 


THE INFANT OF Two YEARS MAKES A RECORD 


tor Reed’s speeches must be written up 
by the political correspondents. Only. 
trained musical critics should be al- 
lowed in the press galleries when this 
great virtuoso takes the floor.” 


Even George Washington probably wouldn't ob- 
ject to entangling ourselves in a foreign alliance 
to limit armament.—Nashville Southern Lumber- 
man, 


od 


Two Years of the League 


HE League of Nations had its 
z second birthday January 10th, 
and the League of Nations 
News Bureau, an adjunct organi- 
zation in New York City, sends out 
a record of its achievements. It is 
an imposing record. 

The number of sovereign states 
and self-governing dominions now 
in the League is fifty-one. It in- 
cludes all the former Allied and As- 
sociated powers except the United 
States; all the neutral powers, 13 
in number, that have been invited; 
two of the four states—Austria and 
Bulgaria—that were in the Teuton 
alliance, and six new states born 
since the war. Germany is not in 
because she has not yet convinced 
the world that she means to live up 
to her international engagements. 
Russia is not in because her gov- 
ernment is not yet recognized as 
anything but a usurpation. Turkey 
is not in because she is still defiant. 
Mexico is not in because Europe 
waits for us before recognizing the 
Obregon government. The United 
States is not in because we refuse 
to go in. 

Three disputes between nations 
have been settled by the League and 
two others have been put on the 
way to settlement. The most im- 
portant of these disputes was that 
about Upper Silesia. The Supreme 
Council came to a deadlock on it. 
It threatened a break up of the 
Entente. The League settled it on 
new lines, and, as Briand has said, 
that “fire is out.” The invasion of 


“TAKE ’EM OFF—WE KNOW YOU!” 
—Harding in Brooklyn Eagle. 


Albania by a Jugo-Slav army was 
a characteristic Balkan affair. The 
League applied the economic block- 
ade, Jugo-Slav exchange took a to- 


boggan slide, and the Jugo-Slav 
troops were withdrawn. The dis- 
pute between Sweden and Finland 
over the Aaland Islands was ad- 
justed by a neutralization treaty. 
Hostilities between Poland and 
Lithuania over the seizure of Vilna 
by the Poles was averted and a 
boundary settlement is now being 
negotiated. The Tacna-Arica dis- 
pute between Bolivia and Peru was 
not settled, but as a result of the 
League’s effort the two nations are 
again in direct negotiation. 

That is a pretty fair record for 
an infant two years of age, and it 
has been achieved without the use 
of any force other than the eco- 
nomic boycott. At that rate it will 
not take many years for all the 51 
nations to get the habit of settling 
their controversies in that way. As 
the League News Bureau says, “in 
certain major matters of common 
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interest most of the world’s nations, 
whether of Europe, the Americas, 
Asia or Africa, have learned to con- 
fer about a common table.” 

But the first object of the League, 
as stated in the preamble of its 
Covenant, is cooperation. The most 
important matter for cooperation 
just now is along economic lines 
and the most promising: scheme for 
economic revival is the Ter Meulen 
scheme developed by the League 
through the Brussels Financial Con- 
ference. It has not proved all that 
was hoped for, but it is to some ex- 
tent at least actually at work in 
Europe, tho American merchants 
have been too cautious as yet to 
take advantage of it. Along the 
same line of restoring trade be- 
tween nations is the work inaugu- 
rated by the League’s Conference 
on Freedom of Communications and 
Transit, held in Barcelona and par- 
ticipated in by 40 nations. It has 
worked out draft treaties designed 
to remove the barriers to trade 
erected during the war, but because 
it deals in technical matters its 
work has not received the publicity 
to which it is entitled. 

Another line of cooperation is the 
fight against disease. Elsewhere in 
this number of CURRENT OPINION 
Dr. George E. Vincent, president of 
the Rockefeller Foundation, tells the 
story of the fight the Foundation is 
making, and it will be noted that 
he refers over and over to the work 
the League organizations are doing. 
The “international standardization 
of anti-toxic sera” does not sound 
very thrilling or spectacular, but, as 
Dr. Vincent shows, it is a matter 
of vital importance in the crusade 
against many kinds of disease, and 
in the League’s conference at Lon- 
don for this purpose it is pleasing 
to know that the United States is 
officially participating. There has 
been almost as much confusion in 
the various national standards for 
measuring anti-toxic sera as in the 
various national currencies. This 


fact has grievously hampered the 


international cooperation necessary 


to combat such diseases as dysen- 
tery, diphtheria, syphilis, tetanus 
and various pulmonary and cere- 
bro-spinal diseases. Under’ the 
auspices of the League, many of the 
foremost medical scientists of the 
world came together last December 
for the first joint experimental in- 
quiry of this sort ever attempted 
and to partition the research work 
necessary among various expert 
bodies, such as the Hygienic Labo- 
ratory at Washington, the Pasteur 
Institutes of France and Brussels, 
the Medical Research Council of 
Great Britain, the Kitasato Insti- 
tute of Japan, and other insti- 
tutes in Germany, Austria, Italy, 
Switzerland and Poland. 

The pre-war activities for the 
suppression of the opium traffic and 
the traffic in white slaves have been 
taken over by the League and 
greatly expanded. A conference of 
30 nations was held last spring in 
Geneva, under League auspices, and 
a new convention was drawn up 
which has already been signed by 
23 nations. 

The first meeting of the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice 
is scheduled for January 30th. This 
is the court which Elihu Root 
helped to create and of which John 
Bassett Moore is a member. Our 
government at Washington gives it 
no recognition, but it is gratifying 
to know that Americans have a 
hand in it just the same. It will 
give the world the first authorita- 
tive basis for a code of international 
law and for an adjudication of jus- 
ticiary disputes between nations. 

There are other things the League 
has achieved in its two-year life. It 
has ended secret treaties. It has 


already registered some 250 trea- 
ties, indicating the world-wide ex- 
tent to which its authority is recog- 
nized. 

In all this vast work of building 
up a new and nobler world, the 





SUPPRESSION OF FACTS ABOUT FRANCE 


United States is participating very 
gingerly when it participates at all. 
That seems to us deplorable beyond 
words. But what is still more de- 
plorable is the fact that we are ac- 
tually hindering the work at times 
and slowing it up. Frank A. Van- 
derlip tells how the failure of our 
government at Washington to pay 
any attention to the League’s plan 
for the restoration of Austria, in- 
volving the issue by the Austrian 
government of Ter Meulen bonds to 
the extent of $35,000,000, has foiled 
the plan, perhaps permanently, and 
led to great bread riots for which, 
according to Mr. Vanderlip, “Amer- 
ica was directly responsible.” 

It is of no use to be continuously 
bemoaning our failure to enter the 
League. When the American peo- 
ple are ready—and time is neces- 
sary to overcome their traditional 
hesitancy in such a matter—we 
shall take a part in the League and 
play the peace game with the same 
energy with which we played the 
war game. We are feeling our way 
in that direction now. But it does 
seem as tho the disposition now and 
then shown (and some of it in our 
State Department) to ignore the 
work of the League, to ignore even 
the fact of its existence and thereby 
to block its work at times, must be 
inspired by the devil himself. 

Karl tried two coups and failed; but the Hunga- 


rian government is hoping that his present coop 
will prove successful.—Nashville Southern Lum- 


berman, 
od 


Is France Getting 


a Fair Deal? 


HERE is no need for disguiz- 
Z ing the fact that France, in 

the last few months, has lost 
much of the sympathy she had in 
this country. There has been a del- 
uge of newspaper criticizm which 
began almost as soon as the Wash- 
ington Conference opened. It has 
evidently overwhelmed the French 
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delegates. “I am well aware,” said 
M. Sarraut, head of the delegation, 
in one of his Conference speeches, 
“that every day in the press we wit- 
ness a campaign of bitter criticizm 
launched against us, against the 
motives of France, to the end that 
our country may be made to appear 
under an aggressive guize of impe- 
rializm or militarizm.” 

. There are indications that this 
criticizm is due in some degree to 
a concerted suppression of facts. 
France has not been receiving a 
fair deal from the correspondents, 
and the editorial comment, even tho 
honest, has been warped by half- 
truths from Washington. 

Take, for instance, the first count 
in the indictment that has been 
built up. France was represented, 
almost at the beginning, as throw- 
ing a monkey-wrench into the ma- 
chinery with her demand for ten 
new dreadnoughts of 35,000 tons 
each. It came as a shock to most 
of us. It would, said the St. Louis 
Star, “knock the naval holiday into 
a cocked hat.” It was “a threat to 
the world peace.” The Minneapolis 
Tribune warned her that by per- 
sisting in such a course she would 
“bring down upon her head world- 
wide condemnation and world-wide 
scorn.” Hardly a voice was raised 
in her defense. 

Yet as the facts slowly emerged, 
it transpired that what France 
planned was very close indeed to 
the Hughes ratio. Her plan would 
give her not ten but two new dread- 
noughts at the end of the ten-year 
holiday, which, with six old ships, 
would give her not 175,000 tons but 
200,000 tons—25,000 more than the 
ratio first proposed. The ten new 
dreadnoughts were to come not at 
the end of ten years but at the end 
of 20 years. When we consider that 
France had built no new ships for 
seven years, the desire to replace 
her obsolete ships at the rate of 
one in two years had nothing un- 
reasonable about it. As a matter of 
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JUST AS SHE IS GETTING IRELAND QUIETED 
DOWN 
—McCutcheon in Kansas City Journal. 


fact, the original ratio proposed by 
‘Hughes—5, 5, 3—left the ratios 
for France and Italy entirely blank. 
Later the ratios 1.75, 1.75 were pro- 


posed. The final agreement gives 
Great Britain and the United States 
each about 30,000 tons more than 
the ratio first provided and France 
5,000 tons less. 

The controversy on submarines 
again brought France to the bar of 
public opinion. Her plans for build- 
ing submarines has been repre- 
sented in the British and American 
press as preposterous and menacing. 
“Our friends the French,” said a 
British journal, the New Statesman, 
“are the greatest, the most sincere, 
and the most dangerous enemies in 
the world.” “There is no doubt,” 
said the N. Y. Mail, “that a great 
wave of something bitterer than 
disappointment has swept a large 
part of this country because of the 
French attitude toward the vipers.’ ” 
A bill was even introduced in Con- 
gress by Congressman Reavis, aimed 
directly at France, providing for a 





demand for immediate payment of 
money owed to this country by 
any European nation that had an- 
nounced its intention of increasing 
its navy. “The attitude of the 
French Government on the subma- 
rine question,” said the Christian 
Science Monitor, “has raised a storm 
it little expected. Its best friends 
everywhere are flabbergasted.” 

But here, too, the actual facts, 
as they have slowly emerged, while 
they may not justify the demands 
of France altogether, must certainly 
soften criticizm. It transpires that 
the United States has in submarines 
built and being built, 82,015 tons, 
Great Britain has 82,464, France 
has but 42,949. She is to-day build- 
ing no submarines, while we are 
building 38. Her claim that the 
submarine is a defensive weapon is 
supported by our Government. 

Why, then, such a storm of criti- 
cizm of France for wanting to 
double the size of her submarine 
fleet? The reason for British ap- 
prehension was made very clear in 
the speech before the Conference by 
Lord Lee. “The difficulty is,” said 
Lord Lee, “we are not clear what 
are the views of the French naval 
staff on the matter of the utilization 
of submarines in time of war.” He 
went ahead to make some telling 
quotations from a series of articles 
in the Revue Maritime, written by 
Capitaine de Frégate Castex, then 
chief of a bureau of the French 
Naval Staff, now Chief of Staff of 
the Second Division of the Mediter- 
ranean. Captain Castex says, among 
other things, that “it must be rec- 
ognized that the Germans were ab- 
solutely justified in resorting to it” 
—the submarine; that “one can see 
nothing in the attitude of the Ger- 
mans which, militarily speaking, is 
not adequately correct”; and that 
“thanks to the submarine, after 
many centuries of effort, thanks to 
the ingenuity of man, the instru- 
ment, the system, the martingale, is 
at hand which will overthrow for 














good and all the naval power of the 
British Empire.” 

In making these startling quota- 
tions, Lord Lee urged the French 
Government to disavow Captain 
Castex’s views and suggested that 
“there is only one way in which 
that can be effectively done,” and 
that was by the adoption of the 
Root resolutions regarding the op- 
eration of submarines. 


spread far and wide the response 
was not. 


CAPTAIN CASTEX IS REPUDIATED 
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Admiral de Bon replied first. He gm 


thanked Lord Lee for revealing the 
source of a misunderstanding which 
he, the admiral, had not been able 
to comprehend. 
mitted, that Captain Castex was 
an officer of the General Staff, but 
attached to a literary section and 
“above all a man of letters,” not a 
sailor. The Revue Maritime is an 


organ of the French navy, but car- 
ries a notice that the Admiralty 
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It is true, he ad- | 














JUST A MINUTE, BROTHER; HAVEN'T YOU 
OVERLOOKED SOMETHING? 
—-Ding in New York Tribune. 




















COMING TO HIS SENSES 
—Ding in New York Tribune. 


declines to assume _ responsibility 
for the views of contributors. The 
views of Captain Castex, said the 
admiral bluntly, “in no way, thank 
Heaven, represent the views of the 
French.” He added: 


“The author of that article has writ- 
ten what we consider to be a mon- 
strosity. The French delegation has 
repeatedly stated that it unreservedly 
condemned the practices of the Ger- 
man submarines during the late war 
and that ‘it desired that a declaration 
strongly condemning them should issue 
from the Conference and be spread over 
the entire world. ... This article is 
the work of an officer who is a man of 
letters rather than a sailor; and I for- 
mally repudiate it in the name of the 
French navy.” 


After the Admiral rose M. Sar- 
raut, head of the French delegation. 
He declared that he must await in- 
structions from his Government on 
the Root resolution; but: “I have 
no need of any instructions to asso- 
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ciate my sentiments with those of 
Admiral de Bon, which I solemnly 
confirm as head of the French del- 
egation, or to offer the French 
Government’s formal repudiation of 
those methods of warfare which 
have just been mentioned.” To 
make the response final and com- 
plete, the instructions came from 
the French Government to support 
the Root resolutions, and they were 
adopted. 

These are but samples of the un- 
fair treatment the French have for 
some mysterious reason been receiv- 
ing. One of M. Briand’s speeches 
was misquoted in a British paper 
(apparently by reason of faulty 
transmission by wire), and as a 
result Italian mobs were the next 
day stoning the houses of French 
consuls. ‘At least one forged docu- 
ment—long ago denounced—has fig- 
ured in the press dispatches from 
Washington. And, to cap the cli- 
max, after we have for three years 
refused to ratify the tripartite 
treaty for protecting France, signed 
by ex-President Wilson, we have not 
hesitated to make a similar treaty 
for the protection of Japan, whose 
claims upon us are nothing like as 
strong as those of France. “It is 
undeniable,” says the New York 
Times, “that too harsh and hasty 
things have been said of their’— 
the French delegates’—‘‘course in 
standing up at Washington for what 
they conceive to be their true na-. 
tional interest.” 

It seems incredible that we should 
be continually losing sight of the 
basic facts of the situation in which 
France finds herself. England is 
freed from apprehension of the 
German navy and German economic 
rivalry. The United States has to 
conjure up bugaboos to give us any 
national apprehension. But France 
is still living on the slopes of a 
volcano that is very far from being 
extinct. Read what the Italian his- 
torian, Guglielmo Ferrero, has to 
say of the situation to-day in Eu- 
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rope and cease to wonder that the 
nerves of the French are still taut 
and her cartridge belts filled. Writ- 
ing in Leslie’s Weekly Ferrero says: 


“It takes two to make a bargain. It 
takes two to make peace. And the con- 
quered peoples of Europe are to-day 
carrying on the World War under the 
cloak of an insecure peace. Why have 
all the victorious nations been dissatis- 
fied with their victory? Because they 
insist on regarding the war as finished; 
whereas, in point of fact, the war is 
still going on in a fragile ‘armistice,’ a 
breathing space, wherein victors and 
vanquished are trying to deceive each 
other and themselves to such an extent 
that Europe no longer knows where she 
stands. ... 

“Turkey transferred her weapons to 
the revolutionary government in An- 
gora and the latter is using them to 
demolish the Treaty of Sévres before 
that document has even been put into 
force. The World War is still raging 
in the Near East; and the Allies can 
do nothing to bring it to an end—except 
by giving friendly advice that no one 
heeds. England prodded the Greeks to 
go in and settle things—a Colossus ap- 
pealing for succor to a refractory child. 
But quite in vain, as the event proves. 
Half of Asia Minor has been devastated. 
Greece will not recover for a full fifty 
years. From her the best we can hope 
is that, in despair or in a spirit of 
vengeance, she will not provoke some 
more disastrous crisis still. The Near 
East is in a state of anarchy, and will 
remain so for a long time to come.” 


Hungary, we are told, has not dis- 
armed by so much as a pen-knife. 
She has stood her weapons in a cor- 
ner out of sight. Can we say that 
the “German peril” is a thing of the 
past? By no means, says Ferrero. 
If anything, the opposite is the case. 
“Precisely because they have dis- 
armed Germany, France and Bel- 
gium are compelled to keep nearly a 
million men under arms.” . This “in- 
credible paradox” is explained as 
follows. The Treaty of Versailles 





Wuy VIENNA STARVES 


established a collective protectorate 
over Germany of Italy, England and 
France. “Germany will submit to 
this only so far as she is forcibly 
compelled to. She has disarmed be- 
cause a million soldiers were sta- 
tioned on her frontiers, ready to in- 
vade her territory at a moment’s 
notice. And so long as those sol- 


diers are there she will obey, but 
with grating teeth and stifling a bel- 
low of rage.” 


This enforced protec- 
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torate, says Ferrero, is the key to all 
the disorder of the present in Eu- 
rope. 

It is upon France that the full 
weight of this situation falls— 
France shattered and shell-shocked 
by four years of war on her own ter- 
ritory, and facing an economic 
strain that few of us here realize. 
If any nation deserves more than 
fair treatment, it is France. She is 
getting something less. 





HOW AMERICA CAUSED A BREAD RIOT 


(Frank A. Vanderlip, in a recent address in New York City) 


great riot in Austria a few days 

ago: how the Bristol Hotel was 
attacked and sacked; how the luxury 
stores were broken into, and a general 
riot progressed for some time without 
much let or hindrance from the police 
or government. 

While you know some of that, I doubt 
that you know that America was direct- 
ly responsible for that riot. 

Now, let us see. Austria was so 
carved up at the Paris Peace Con- 
ference that it became very doubtful 
whether it is economically possible for 
her to live. She has a city of 2,000,000. 
She has a population of 6,500,000, with 
nothing but a narrow strip of Alpine 
country upon which to raise her food. 
And she must export in order to get 
food that she must have to live, and, for 
the time being, it seems impossible for 
her to balance her foreign trade and 
export enough for her to pay for her 
necessary’ food imports. 

The League of Nations studied that 
question seriously and appointed a com- 
mission of some of the ablest financiers 
in Europe, who evolved a scheme for 
taking care of the vital necessities 
of Austria through this Winter. The 
scheme comprehended a loan of $35,- 
000,000. The figures are not much, you 
see, but in order to get such a loan, 
considering Austria’s credit, it was 
necessary practically to use receivers’ 
certificates. That is, they planned to 


Gree of you may have read of a 


issue Ter Meulen bonds, and to do that 
it was a prerequisite that those nations 
that had claims against Austria should 
subordinate those claims to this new 
issue. 

Every nation in Europe having any 
claim on Austria promptly subordinated 
its claim. 

The syndicate was formed to make 
this loan. There was one hitch. Aus- 
tria owed the United States $24,000,000 
fer wheat furnished to her since the 
armistice. It was necessary to subordi- 
nate that claim to the new issue, which 
would keep Austria alive this winter. 

We did not refuse to do it. We did 
not pay enough attention to the matter 
to really give it consideration. 

It would not surprize me if there were 
not three men in this room who knew 
anything about it until I brought it up. 
I doubt if there are very many people 
in Congress who knew that this vital 
thing, this thing that would have been 
the salvation of Austria through the 
winter, was chucked in with the whole 
question of inter-Allied debts, and has 
never been given any separate consider- 
ation at all. No action has taken place, 
and the whole scheme for aiding Aus- 
tria has grown cold. 

It would be perhaps impossible to re- 
vive it at the present time, even if we 
were to take action; and so the people 
in Vienna riot for food, and I would 
venture to say that that riot was but 
the forerunner of far worse scenes. 
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Significant Sayings 


“IT never read anything about myself 
that is complimentary. I can hope to 
improve only by reading criticisms.”— 
Georges Clemenceau. 


“This community cannot be excited by 
any crime.”—Chief Justice Scanlon, of 
Chicago. 


“The average Congressman and Senator 
is genuine, clean and straight. He is clean 
in his private life and he is clean in his 
public life. There may be some foolish 
men in Congress and in the Senate, but 
there are no rogues.”—Joseph P. Tumulty. 


“Make no little plans. They have no 
magic to stir men’s blood, and probably 
themselves will not be realized. Make big 
plans, aim high in hope, and work, re- 
membering that a noble, logical diagram 
once recorded will never die.”—Daniel H. 
Burnham. 


“If you want to know whether you are 
destined to be a success or a failure in life, 
you can easily find out. The test is sim- 
ple and it is infallible. Are you able to 
save money? If not, drop out. You will 
lose. You may think not, but you will 
lose, as sure as you live. The seed of 
success is not in you.”—James J. Hill. 


“T have seen harbor pollock split across 
the back and branded and shipped as 
mackerel. I have seen hake salted and 
branded as sea trout. I have seen large 
pollock split down the back, salted and 
dyed pink and sold as ocean salmon. I 
have seen kits of mackerel, each with a 
bottle of whiskey in the center, shipped to 
Maine.”—Mayor Wheeler of Gloucester, 
Mass. 


“Tf we must fight again, I am ready to 
take my place in the front line, but I will 
also take good care to see that some of 
those who are trying to make history in 
this assembly [the Dail Eireann] will 
take greater risks in the field later.”— 
Owen O'Duffy. 


“The embers of bonfires are still black 
on the slopes of Errigal.”—De Valera. 


“At present practically all personalities 
and tendencies working for public welfare 
are submerged by influences that are sel- 
fish and perversive.”—Lynn Haines, editor 
the Searchlight, Washington, D. C. 


“We cannot arrive at peace through 
disarmament; we arrive at disarmament 
through peace.”—Guglielmo Ferrero. 


“Let us get through and go home and 
try to learn something from the people, if 
we are capable of learning anything from 
them, which is still more doubtful. . .. I 
am homesick, I want to see my grand- 
children and the flowers before the latter 
fade.”—Senator Williams of Mississippi. 


“Farming is the only business left that 
buys at retail and sells at wholesale; that 
pays what is asked when it buys and ac- 
cepts what is offered when it sells.”—Sena- 
tor Capper. 


“I can positively assert, from my con- 
tact with men of large affairs, including 
bankers, that, as a whole, they are en- 
deavoring to fulfill, as they see them, the 
obligations that go with their power.”— 
Bernard Baruch. 


“We are passing through the worst 
agricultural depression we have ever 
experienced.”—Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace. 


“T am pessimistic by night but by day 
I am a confirmed optimist.”—John Bur- 
roughs. - 


“Tf the stockings are not too sheer, there 
is no doubt in my mind that the silk stock- 
ing is about as safe an article of dress 
as can be worn.”—Health Commissioner 
Copeland. 


“Increasing numbers of men of mediocre 
ability and inadequate preliminary educa- 
tion are being attracted to the law by the 
ever-increasing facilities for law study.”— 
Dean Stone, of Columbia University Law 
School. 


“There was one week during my inves- 
tigations in New York City that I was 
actually afraid to light my cigaret for fear 
of an explosion due to the accumulation of 
alcohol in my system.”—A General Agent 
for Enforcement of the Volstead Act. 


“He [Senator Newberry] has suffered 
the tortures of hell. He would give every 
dollar he has in the world if he had never 
run for the Senate.”—Senator Townsend 
of Michigan. 





How BRITAIN BECAME GREAT 


Dr. Frank Crane’s 
Editorials 


The Meaning of Great 
Britain 
REAT BRITAIN is a great 
fact. 
Like all facts, it needs to be 
interpreted. 

A great many people range them- 
selves in hostility to this Empire, 
for which doubtless there are abun- 
dant causes. 

A great many other people are 
enthusiastic champions of Great 
Britain, for which also there are 
causes equally abundant. 

There are Anglophobiacs and 
Anglomaniacs. We shall take it for 
granted that the reader is neither 
of these but is a persor of just mind 
who is anxious to know what Great 
Britain means. 

First of all, it must be remem- 
bered that this Empire is of very 


long growth. It has slowly climbed 


up the steps of civilization from the 
depths of a primitive barbarism, 
and on the way it has made many 
mistakes to which every organism 
is liable. 

It has wavered and temporized 
when it should have been firm. It 
has been stubborn when it should 
have yielded. It has been upon oc- 
casion unjust, violent and arrogant. 

But in all this it has done no more 
than is common to mankind and its 
institutions. 

And underneath all this and be- 
hind it Great Britain stands for 
something that is the world’s great- 
est need. 

What it stands for is Order. 

We cannot say with exact truth 
that it stands for justice, because 
justice is rather a divine quality 
than human, and implies a knowl- 


edge and a character that are be- 
yond most of us. 

But Order we can understand. 
And the great ambition of Great 
Britain has been to bring Order out 
of chaos. 

What Bismarck was to the scat- 
tered German states in welding 
them into German unity, what 
Richelieu was to the warring fac- 
tions of France in bringing them 
together as a nation, that, to a great 
degree, Great Britain has been to 
the world. 

It is an island Empire. It is an 
outpopulating people. It is a nation 
whose basis is commerce. As such, 
it has been able to lay its hand upon 
the whole world more than any 
other nation. 

England itself is doubtless pro- 
vincial enough. But Great Britain 
probably comes nearer to having a 
world consciousness than any other 
state. 

It is not the army and navy of 
Great Britain that has created its 
power. 

She has not conquered by force. 
As a matter of fact, she lost her 
greatest colony in America by the 
mistake of using force. 

The thing that has been the power 
behind Great Britain is the fact 
that wherever she has gone she has 
brought a certain amount of Order. 

This Order, of course, has been 
accompanied by many instances of 
faulty action and of injustice, but 
on the whole and in the long run, 
Great Britain has stood for Order. 

It is not her navy that is her 
security, nor the fighting quality of 
her men. There have been other 
navies and there are other men that 
fight as well. 

The great basis of Great Britain’s 
power is Pax Britannica. 
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The Fruits of Sorrow 


RUTH, they say, lies at the bot- 
tom of the well. 

There is truth in this prov- 
erb, for the most important laws 
of life are hidden, just as the foun- 
dation and underpinning of a house 
are its most essential part and are 
usually unseen. 

And one of the most essential 
truths is that faith and high courage 
are produced by our disappoint- 
ments, defeats and failures, and not 
by our victories and days of plea- 
sure. 

It is quite common to hear one say 
that he does not believe in a wise 
and good overruling Providence for 
the reason that he has broken his 
leg, gone blind or has been sub- 
jected to some injustice. ’ 

But the fact is that it is the wrong 
and sorrow of life which is the 
source of our faith. We do not be- 
lieve in the great moral laws for 
the reason that we have always been 
prosperous, we believe in them be- 
cause we have failed and stumbled. 

Our moral convictions are a pro- 
test against the injustice of the 
scheme of things. They are knocked 
into us by blows, we do not get 
them by coddling. ~ 

It is for this reason that the heart 
of all religion is sorrow. If there 
were no pains and no bereavements 
there would be no altars. 

We believe in a life hereafter, not 
because this life has been such a 
success, but because it has been 
more or less a failure. 


No man can have a robust faith 
unless he has been seriously bedev- 
iled by doubts. It is the struggle 
against despair which alone pro- 
duces an unshakable hope. 


Just as there can be no develop- 
ment of courage without danger, so 
there can be no profound belief in 
the ultimate triumph of goodness 
unless we have seen a lot of things 
that tend to convince us of the 
power of evil. 
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We can repeat the formulas of 
faith when we are young and un- 
tried and happy, but we can only 
feel the inward assurance of faith 
when we are defeated, bruised and 
cast down. 

Those, therefore, who declare that 
they do not believe women are true 
because so many of them deceive, 
nor that there are any honest men 
because some men are liars, nor that 
the world is growing better because 
there is such an abundance of ras- 
cality, treachery and violence, are 
superficial thinkers. For those bit- 
ter facts are the very foundations 
of an intelligent optimism. 

It is not the quips and flings of 
an outrageous fortune that destroy 
faith, for the brightest and most 
inextinguishable faith is found in 
the man who has felt the most. 

In the crucible of life one of the 
most, amazing chemical reactions is 
the production of sweetness from 
bitterness, peace out of turmoil and 
courage out of defeat. So we go into 
the beyond 
Still nursing the unconquerable hope, 
Still clutching the inviolable shade. 


oo 


What Capital Means 


HERE is very little doubt that 
T in the minds of most people 

who use the word, Capitalist 
means simply another who has 
more money than he, and Capital- 
ism means simply the game in 
which he is unable to win. 

In fact, Capitalism is usually a 
pretentious big word used as a 
cloak for envy. 

In “Industrial Government,” by 
John R. Commons and other mem- 
bers of the Department of Econom- 
ics of the University of Wisconsin, 
I find on page 263 an excellently 
clear statement of what Capital 
means. 

And this statement is not par- 
tizan. It is made by a man whose 
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sympathies lean to the laborer and 
who by no stretch of disputation 
could be called a defender of the 
vested interests. 

And the main gist of what he 
says is that modern Capitalism is 
but the natural result that has 
come about from the endeavor to 
make investments secure. 

Wealth, in the sense of being 
surplus money, is not due entirely 
to labor, nor to management, nor 
to machinery. It is due to the 
credit system, and the credit system 
is nothing but confidence in the fu- 
ture. 

“Without the credit system,” says 
Mr. Commons, “there might be pro- 
duction of wealth, but it would be 
the hand-to-mouth production of 
individuals who dare not trust their 
products out of their hands, and 
society would sink back into feudal- 
ism or violence.” 

This is not mere theory. The 
proof of it is writ large in the pres- 
ent condition of Russia. 

Unless a man’s savings can be 
made safe, he will have no desire 
to save. 

Unless there is some sort of Cap- 
italism, meaning some form in 
which you can keep and get profit 
from the money you have laid up, 
you will not lay up any money. 

“But,” continues Mr. Commons, 
“while Capitalism is based on se- 
curity of investment, it has not pro- 
vided security of the job. Social- 
ism, anarchism and trade-unionism 
have all their sources in the fear of 
unemployment and the inability of 
Capitalism to give security to the 
job as it has given security to the 
investment.” 

He declares, however, that it is 
wrong to conclude that by destroy- 
ing security in investments we can 
obtain security for jobs. And it is 
also wrong to conclude that Capi- 
talism cannot cure itself. 

“Capitalism can cure itself, for 
it is not the blind force that Social- 
ists suppose; it is not the helpless 
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plaything of demand and supply; 
but it is Management.” 

And all that is needed is for Man- 
agement to have sense enough to see 
that the greatest cure for the ills of 
Capital is to make the job secure. 

Without security of investment 
there could hardly be any civiliza- 
tion. And now Management must 
go on and do what it can to add to 
this security of the job, for it is 
the insecurity of jobs that consti- 
tutes the menace to Capitalism, to 
the Nation, and even to Civilization. 

And this business of making the 
job more secure is precisely what 
Management in the United States 
is doing. It has made tremendous 
progress in the recent past. 

If you want to know about it and 
get a non-passionate, non-partizan 
and accurate view of the situation, 
read the book “Industrial Govern- 
ment.” 

oo 


Telephones 
In Stockholm 


convenient friend. It has be- 
come in the course of time a 
most irritating servant. 

This is because it has followed 
rather a natural law of development. 
It has been worked into its present 
position by a company anxious and 
organized for profit on the one hand, 
and subscribers eager to overreach 
on the other. Under the circum- 
stances both have succeeded. 

The company watches subscribers 
as a policeman watches a crook, and 
the average subscriber curses the 
telephone company roundly because 
he is treated as a potential crook 
and not as a friend. 

The trouble probably is that the 
telephone is an instrument of hu- 
man relationships, and perhaps it 
will always be impossible to arrange 
human relationships upon a strictly 
business basis. Understanding busi- 


T= telephone began as a most 
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ness, aS we usually do, to mean sus- 
picion and watchful antagonism, 
and not friendship and faith. 

In Stockholm the telephone ser- 
vice has some interesting features. 
One of these is that when you ask 
for a number you get it. 

Another is that any time of the 
night or day a person can ask over 
the telephone what time it is and 
find out. 

At the telephone office there is a 
clock which is regulated by the ob- 
servatory. When one wants to get 
the time of day, he is put in connec- 
tion with this special office and ob- 
tains immediately the information 
he desires, and information that is 
absolutely correct. The young lady 
who tells him does not glance at her 
wrist watch, but puts him in con- 
nection with the observatory. 

The question, “‘What time is it?” 
is asked in Stockholm on an average 
of 3,500 times a month by day, and 
700 times by night during winter. 
In summer these figures drop. 

In Stockholm, also, the telephone 
company willingly undertakes to 
wake you up any hour you Say. 
They have a special frame with lit- 
tle pockets for each quarter of an 
hour of the day or night; in these 
pockets are tickets bearing the name 
and telephone number of those who 
want to be called at that time. The 
telephone gives 4,500 wake-up calls 
a month on an average. 

Furthermore, the Stockholm tele- 
phone company undertakes to an- 
swer the telephone in your absence, 
whether that absence is a few hours 
or a few months. Doctors, lawyers, 
and business men, when they leave 
their offices, know that anyone call- 
ing them up will be told the hour of 
their return. 

The company, also, keeps a record 
of the persons who call you up while 
you are out of the office. 

In most forms of business the big- 
ger the concern the better the ser- 
vice. As a rule, you get more atten- 
tion in a big department store than 
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in a little shop. But it seems the 
more the telephone company ex- 
pands the less they are inclined to 
be accommodating. They say that 
they are compelled to do this. It 
makes little difference, however, 
what the reason is. 

Among all the amazing inventions 
that spring up over night, like 
mushrooms, in the fertile American 
brain, it would seem that somebody 
ought to invent something by which 
you could touch a button and find 
out exactly to the minute what time 
of day itis. At least this. 

And if that is impossible, or im- 
practicable, we might send over for 
a few Swedes and ask them how 
they do it. 


Governed by Gourds 


PHRASE has been running 
A round in the Paris newspa- 
pers and has appealed to the 
French sense of humor. Somebody 
said, “We are governed by gourds.” 
This, I suppose, would mean about 
the same as if we should say, “We 
are governed by pumpkin-heads,” 
or, as Sam Jones used to express it, 
“cimlin’ heads.” 

Another French journalist has ex- 
pressed it: “The government of 
France has fallen to minds of a 
second class.” 

This strikes the French people as 
a witty saying because they apply it 
to the particular officials now in 
power. There are always many 
who consider those who happen to 
be in authority as incompetent. 

It is this spirit of criticism which 
is the soul of political parties. 

But the truth of this jest lies 
deeper than this occasion, or any 
other occasion. 

For the fact is that we are auto- 
matically, naturally and in the na- 
ture of the case, governed by second- 
class minds. 

This is not a piece of pessimism, 
nor an endeavor to turn a smart 
phrase. It is a natural law. 





GETTING NEXT TO MARS 


The reason of it is that in democ- 
racies we get office-holders by elec- 
tion, and it is only by accident and 
only rarely that election is able to 
get us efficiency. 

By election we get mediocrity. 
We get efficiency only by selection. 

And the reason of this is that the 
qualities that enable a man to get 
elected to office are wholly different 
from the qualities that enable him 
to discharge the duties of that office. 

He is elected because he is a good 
fellow, because he is a “mixer,” be- 
cause he is a good hand-shaker, 
baby-kisser and speechmaker. 

These things make him mayor, 
for instance, but, when he becomes 
mayor, they are of no value toward 
making him a good mayor. 

The: result is that the average 
office-holder is wholly unqualified 
for his job. 

In practical business when we 
want things done we never elect a 
man to do it—we select him. 

Who would think of choosing as 
the manager of a department store, 
or the superintendent of a factory, 
or the chief of the sales department, 
the most popular workman among 
his fellows? 

On the contrary, for such posi- 
tions we select men simply because 
of their one qualification, to wit: 
that they are able to do the business. 

And the only way that we know 
they are able is because they have 
already done the same thing or simi- 
lar things and done them well. 

For that reason the superinten- 
dent of a factory, the general man- 
ager of a railroad, or any other man 
in a position of control in business, 
is usually worth his salary. 

Therefore the less government 
has to do with business, and the 
more it confines itself chiefly to the 
occupation of keeping the peace, 
keeping books and carrying out the 
law, the less trouble it is likely to 
make. And the best government is 
the one that makes the least trouble. 


Mars * 


OW that Peary and Doc. Cook 

have discovered the North 

Pole and Shackleton the South 

Pole, and all China and the islands 

of the sea have been explored, the 
next thing is Mars. 

Mars is our neighbor in the sky. 
He is a red planet and was called 
by the ancients the symbol of war 
because Mars is one of the nearest 
heavenly bodies to the earth, just 
as war is one of the dearest pas- 
sions of the boiling patriot. 

Mr. P. MacAffee is constructing 
a giant telescope by means of which 
he aims to bring Mars to within a 
distance of a mile or so from our 
eyes. Then we can see whether it 
is inhabited or not and can find out 
all about those canals. 

Professor David Todd, of the 
University of Harvard, has discov- 
ered a deep hole in a mine in Chili. 
This hole will be used as the tube 
for a telescope. It will have a di- 
ameter of some 40 feet. 

The lens used will not be of glass, 
for the construction of a glass lens 
has always been the most difficult 
part of telescope making. 

Instead of a mirror of glass, there 
will be used a sort of tub of mer- 
cury. When this tub is revolved at 
a certain rapidity, the mercury will 
take a concave form in the tub and 
thus become an ideal mirror. 

From this it will be possible to 
take instantaneous photographs. By 
means of these it will be possible to 
secure an enlargement of twenty- 
five million diameters. 

That is to say, the surface of 
Mars, now 560 million kilometers 
away, will be brought to a distance 
of about two kilometers and a half 
from the observer. 

There are some 65 objections to 
all this which scientists have raised, 
but we wish the enterprizing gentle- 
man good luck. 

They are awaiting patiently the 
year 1924 when the planet will be 
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very near the earth in its course. 

We shall wait with them. 

If there are beings of an intelli- 
gence similar to ours on the planet 
Mars and other heavenly bodies, 
there is no reason, that inheres in 
the nature of the case why we 
should not communicate with them. 

Marconi says that his wireless ap- 
paratus has picked up messages of 
a wave length such as could not be 
produced by any machinery known 
on earth, and has raised the query 
whether they may not have come 
from some stellar neighbor. 

We have only begun to “sound the 
dim and perilous way” of wireless 
telegraphy. And if a message can 
be sent from Brest to New Jersey 
through the intervening space with- 
out wires, why not a rhythmic word 
from Mars on some fine day? 

Besides—who knows ?—Mars may 
be peopled by ex-habitants of earth, 
and the departed souls of men may 
go forth to populate the stars. 

P.S. Maybe. 


oo 


He Played His King 


F all the gentlemen sitting 
O around the table in the royal 
poker game of diplomacy, Mr. 

Lloyd George is easily the cleverest. 

There are some people—I suppose 
it is due to the natural envy in the 
human system—to whom cleverness 
always means crookedness, just as 
there are some people to whom 
wealth invariably implies all the 
stupid crimes and tyrannies attrib- 
uted to capitalism. 

But, in spite of the howls of the 
unclever and the non-rich, the fact 
remains that it is the clever people 
and the rich people through whom 
the world gets things done. 

I have never yet seen any respect- 
able bit of proof that would go to 
show that Lloyd George has ever 
acted from any motive except a sin- 
cere devotion to the welfare of the 
people of Great Britain. 
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And I suspect that most of those 
who take it as a matter of course 
that he is a grand rascal think so 
because, if they were in his place 
and had his power, they would be 
grand rascals. 

One of the most complicated and 
desperate questions he has had to 
deal with is that of Ireland. 

To those of us who have watched 
him in his handling of this matter 
from the beginning, his consummate 
skill as a statesman has been ap- 
parent. 

It is not enough for a statesman 
to do the right thing, as many peo- 
ple suppose. He has an infinitely 
harder thing to do, which is to do 
the right thing at the right time. 
He must not only carry out a policy 
but he must see to it that at the 
same time he is carrying his public 
along with him. 

It is safe to say that, if the final 
solution of the Irish question had 
been proposed three years or three 
months or even three days before it 
was proposed, it would have been 
rejected. The matter was jockeyed 
along until the moment came when 
all other solutions had been ex- 
hausted and everybody was ready 
for this one. 

And, as the shrewd Welshman sat 
at the table nursing his cards, the 
bystanders watched with breathless 
interest how he played. 

At just the right time, just the 
psychological moment, he played his 
king. 

For no one supposes for a mo- 
ment that the king went to Ireland 
at his own suggestion and made a 
speech, nor that, toward the end of 
the deliberations, he summoned his 
Prime Minister and told him what 
to do. 

The king was not playing the 
game. He was simply one of the 
cards in the hands of the wily 
Welshman. 

When that card was played it was 
make or break. It would either take 
the trick and win the game or it 
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would cause conditions to be much 
worse than they ever were before. 

The king play won. 

An ancient feud of centuries has 
been settled and more than Ireland 
has been saved. A great idea has 
been saved—the idea of Great Brit- 
ain as “A Commonwealth of Na- 
tions.” oo 


Max Eastman 


WISH to revise my opinion of 
Max Eastman and publicly apol- 
ogize. 

What my previous opinion was I 
shall not say, because it was un- 
favorable. 

But I have just read his book, 
“The Sense of Humor,” and I wish 
to take back what I previously 
thought. 

I think I know a master mind 
when I meet it, and in this book a 
master mind speaks. 


The quality of mastery wherever 
we find it, whether in the President 
of the United States, a violinist, a 
vaudeville comedian,a business man, 
a bricklayer, or a writer, calls for 


our respect. My hat is off to Max 
Eastman. 

I have read most of the theories 
which philosophers, from time to 
time, have given to explain laughter 
and they have not been convincing. 
Eastman’s is the best treatise on 
this subject that I have ever seen. 
In the first place, he thinks radi- 
cally, which is the only satisfactory 
way to think at all. 

In the second place, he thinks 
clearly and maintains that sharp 
distinction between what he knows 
and what he knows that he does not 
know which is characteristic of all 
good thinkers. 

And, in the third place, he knows 
how to write tersely and pictu- 
resquely. 

The big idea in the book to me is 
that humor is the shine of philoso- 
phy. It is the spirit of aloofness. It 
is the normal reaction of the by- 
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standing mind. Or, to speak in 
plainer English, it is the spirit of 
play, for there is no play without 
aloofness. 

This explains why children laugh 
so much and old people get all the 
laugh squeezed out of them. At last 
we all become too much involved. 

Here are some of the sentences of 
the book: 

“A smile is a moving summary of 
one’s personality.” 

“Everyone who laughs is simply 
smiling.” 

“The smile is a path along which 
two selves approach.” 

“We laugh with both sides of our 
face, but most of us can sneer only 
with one.” 

“Happy people laugh oftener than 
people who are sorrowful cry.” 

“Play is not a conscious undertak- 
ing but a spontaneous attitude.” 

“The most elementary form of 
play is tickling.” 

“We cannot enjoy tickling our- 
selves, for we cannot regard our 
own attacks as playful.” 

“In play, success is fun, but fail- 
ure is funny.” 

“The sense of humor goes with us 
into the most severe and humdrum 
pursuits, protecting us with its 
shield of fine amusement against 
the irritating stings of disappoint- 
ment.” 

I wish that space would allow me 
to quote more extensively, but I con- 
clude with this very piercing obser- 
vation: 

_“Humor is, of all things, most un- 
like religion. It fills a similar func- 
tion, relieving us of the intolerable 
poignancy of our individual wills. 
But it does this by a simple emo- 
tional mitigation, whereas religion 
seems to require a great and heavy 
process.” 

I am compelled to ask the other 
master writers on my book shelf— 
Wells, John Dewey, Horace Bush- 
nell, Conan Doyle, and Maeter- 
linck—to move over a bit and make 
room for Max Eastman. 
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CHINA WITH HER BACK TO THE WALL 


By Ma Soo 





O far as 
China is 
concerned 

the Washington 
Conference is 
practically over. 
There is nothing 
further for 


battles. 
‘by herself.” 





“NO other country will fight China's 
She must fight and win 
This is the conclusion 
that the writer draws from the Wash- 
ington Conference. 
cial spokesman for the Government of 
South China, not for the Government 


Mr. Ma Soo is offi- 


As to the four 
points brought 
forward by Mr. 
Root, they may 
eventually be 
found to be more 
harmful and dis- 
advantageous to 
China than the 
Anglo-Japanese 








China to do ex- at Peking. 
cept, perhaps, 
to sign the . 


so-called Nine-Power Treaty, which 
will amount to nothing more than 
the Root points with a few added 
“principles.” It is not, therefore, 
premature to weigh the results of 
the Conference, not in a spirit of 
criticizm, but merely in the light 
of the facts as they stand. 

It must be admitted by all unprej- 
udiced observers that China has not 
recovered any of her lost rights. If 
measured by what China has re- 
ceived in the way. of benefit, the 
Conference is a failure. 

In the first place only minor points 
in China’s long list of wrongs were 
raised by the Chinese delegation, 
and only a very few of these. These 
points were generally accepted “in 
principle,” but actual concessions 
were practically nil. Even these 
meager concessions were granted 
with strings to them. The more im- 
portant matters, such as Shantung 
and the Twenty-one Demands, re- 
ceived but scant attention; the for- 
mer was kept out of the Conference 
and the latter were not even men- 
tioned in the Communiqué, altho the 
question was brought before the 
Conference. With these vital issues 
side-tracked, China might as well 
not have been present. It was made 
abundantly clear as the Conference 
proceeded that the aim was! mainly 
to discuss the interests of the foreign 
Powers in China with no idea at all 
of seeing justice done to China her- 
self. 


Alliance which 
they are supposed to have replaced. 
The Manchurian and Mongolian 
situations were scarcely discussed 
and the very important Tibetan 
question was not even touched 
upon. The series of secret agree- 
ments extorted from China in 1918 
by Japan are not permitted to see 
the light of day at the Confer- 
ence. 

Before discussing the Shantung 
question, it will be necessary to un- 
derstand something of the hopes of 
the Chinese people in regard to the 
Washington Conference. Since the 
World War, China may be said to 
have been divided politically into 
two major parties, the pro-Japanese 
party and the pro-American party. 
The pro-Japanese party is repre- 
sented by the military faction and 
some of the old reactionary officials. 
The more intelligent merchant and 
student classes represent the pro- 
American party. 

Since the overthrow of the Anfu 
Club in 1919, altho officials of pro- 
Japanese tendencies have remained 
in power in Peking, the pro-Japa- 
nese clique has been steadily losing 
influence while the pro-American 
party has gained. It was largely 
due to the influence of the pro- 
American party and its strong faith 
in American justice and good will 
that the settlement of the Shantung 
question was held in abeyance in 
Peking for the past two years. The 
Chinese were encouraged in their 
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resistance of the unjust demands of 
Japan for a settlement inimical to 
the best interests of China by the 
stand taken by America on the 
Shantung question. The refusal of 
America to ratify the Versailles 
Treaty strengthened the Chinese 
people in the belief that America 
was their friend. 

When the Washington Conference 
was called the Chinese people re- 
joiced in the thought that, at last, 
the time had arrived when America 
would see full justice done China in 
regard to Shantung. 

About two months before the 
opening of the Washington Confer- 
ence Japan attempted to initiate di- 
rect negotiations with Peking over 
the Shantung matter. The Chinese 
people at once opposed this. When 
they were informed by the Peking 
administration that the American 
Government had intimated that the 
Shantung question would not be 
taken up at Washington and had 
suggested that the controversy be 
settled before the Washington Con- 
ference began, the people, having 
faith in America, would not believe 
the assertion. In the face of the de- 
cided protest of the Chinese people 
the Peking government did not dare 
continue its private negotiations 
with Japan at that time. So great 
was the faith of the Chinese people 
in America. 

When the Chinese delegation pre- 
sented its list of minor points the 
Chinese people were, naturally, dis- 
appointed and impatient. What the 
people of China desired to see 
brought forward, among other 
points, was the major question of 
Shantung. 

Because of pressure from the peo- 
ple of China the Chinese delegation 
approached the American delegation 
on the subject of taking up the Shan- 
tung issue. I need not state that the 
American delegation, instead of fac- 
ing the moral issue squarely, as the 
Chinese people and the world had 
hoped, advised the Chinese delegates 
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not to bring the Shantung question 
up in the Conference. At this time 
Secretary Hughes and Mr. Balfour 
tendered their good offices in the 
interest of a private settlement ar- 
ranged between the Chinese and 
Japanese delegates. 

It would appear that there has 
been some misconception regarding 
the Shantung question. Certainly 
wrong tactics were followed in con- 
sidering it purely a Chino-Japanese 
matter. It surely should have been 
considered as a greater issue be- 
cause of the moral support given 
to the Chinese contention by the 
American people in rejecting the 
Versailles Treaty. The Chinese 
delegates should have thrown the 
Shantung question on the confer- 
ence table. Had they done this, the 
American delegates would have been 
forced by public opinion in this 
country to do something with it. 
The excuse that England, France 
and Italy are signatories to the Ver- 
sailles Treaty and, therefore, could 
not consider the Shantung case is 
very weak because it did not prevent 
the American Congress from de- 
nouncing that treaty or the Shan- 
tung clauses in it when it suited its 
purpose to do so. 

America is the only nation which 
could have supported China on the 
Shantung issue. Now, as considera- 
tion of the matter has been taken 
outside the Conference, it is China 
alone against the powers signatory 
to the Versailles Treaty. Had the 
question been taken up in the Con- 
ference, as China requested, China 
would, at least, have had America 
on her side—two against the powers 
signatory to the Versailles Treaty 
instead of, as it stands now, China 
alone. In any case, China with the 
backing,.of America would be able 
to get better terms from Japan be- 
cause the, people of America know 
something of the Shantung question 
and they would desire to see justice 
done. 

What Japan is willing to yield in 
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Washington to-day she has been wil- 
ling to give for the last two years. 
Therefore, in the matter of Shan- 
tung, the Conference is a faifure and 
a great disappointment to the Chi- 
nese people. It is, also, a severe blow 
to the pro-American party in China, 
and has already strengthened the 
pro-Japanese party. 

The abolition of the Anglo-Japa- 
nese Alliance is the only good thing 
that has come out of this Confer- 
ence, assuming, of course, that the 
Four-Power pact is a good thing. I 
have my doubts as to this. The com- 
ing discussion of the new treaty in 
Congress will make many things 
clear and I shall not comment on 
this discussion in advance of. its 
occurrence. 

The greatest thing, however, that 
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has come out of the Washington 
Conference is the disillusionment of 
the Chinese people regarding for- 
eign sympathy and support. They 
must realize now that they cannot 
put their faith in any country, no 
matter how friendly may be its ex- 
pressed intentions toward China. 
The Chinese people must now real- 
ize that to play one nation against 
another in the hope of gain is a 
game that does not pay. Profes- 
sions of friendship mean very little 
in international dealings. 

No other country will fight 
China’s battles. She must fight, and 
win, by herself. This is the lesson 
of the Washington Conference, and 
from this point of view the Confer- 
ence may not be considered a total 
failure. 


THE WAR THAT NEVER ENDS 


By George E. Vincent 


President of the Rockefeller Foundation 


UPPOSE it should turn out that 
Mars is inhabited, and then im- 
agine that in some fashion the 

Martians learned to deflect heat and 
moisture from the earth until life 
upon this planet was menaced. Let 
it be further fancied that our scien- 
tists and engineers devised means 
of protection which called for the 
continuous and efficient maintenance 
of great mechanical plants set 
up in every region of the world. 
Any interruption in the operation 
of this far-flung armament would 
threaten all of us with death. 

Does anyone doubt that in these 
circumstances war would be impos- 
sible? Nations would find thir only 
safety in loyalty to a world-wide co- 
operation. Singleness of’ #urpose, 
subordination to the common wel- 
fare, obedience to a high command, 
would be conditions of survival. The 
cry for national sovereignty would 
yield to the call for terrestrial uni- 


ty. The conference at Washington 
would discuss not limitation of na- 
tional armaments but plans for still 
more resourceful team-work in pro- 
tecting a common interest against a 
common foe. 

But even Mr. Wells could not 
frighten us with the threat of an at- 
tack from Mars. Yet there is an 
ever-present, never-sleeping enemy 
which challenges the vigilance and 
common action of all mankind. Un- 
der the name of disease, countless 
forms of animal and vegetable life, 
physical forces of many kinds, are 
menacing the length and fulness of 
human existence. To discover the 
nature and resources of our micro- 
scopic and other foes, to learn how 
to evade or neutralize their attacks, 
to organize effectively our means of 
resistance, is a task beyond the in- 
dividual. It calls for a cooperation, 
local, national, world-wide. There 
is a universal war against disease, a 
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HE COMMANDS AN ARMY THAT IS FIGHTING BATTLES WITH DISEASE AND DEATH 


Dr. George E. Vincent, as head of the Rockefeller Foundation, is directing the world-wide campaign 
0. that institution to curb the influence of every enemy disease that is threatening the peaceful develop- 
ment of animal and vegetable life, 
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conflict of which men are increas- 
ingly aware, a campaign which can 
never end in armistice and peace. 

This imagery of war is ndét mere 
rhetoric. The number of. doctors 
and nurses who have died in the 
direct line of duty would run into 
the thousands even in recent times. 

If the nations were sufficiently 
alarmed by the threat of disease to 
appoint a supreme commander, a 
prophylactic Foch, how would he go 
about the task of checking the 
spread of disease and promoting the 
world’s health? First of all he 
would undoubtedly create an intelli- 
gence department which would find 
out all it could about the nature of 
diseases, their causes, methods of 
communication, their cure and pre- 
vention. For this purpose research 
institutes, stations and laboratories 
would be set up at strategic points 
throughout the world. Whatever 
was found out in one place would 
be reported to headquarters and the 
information would be quickly dis- 
tributed to all the rest. Thus the 
supreme commander would have at 
his disposal a body of constantly 
growing and frequently revised sci- 
entific knowledge. 

Another duty of the intelligence 
department would be to report to 
headquarters for every part of the 
world the vital statistics, i. e., the 
number of births, the number of 
deaths with the causes for each age 
group, the ratio of births to deaths, 
the percentages of births and deaths 
to agreed units of population, etc. 
With these facts before him the 
chief could make comparisons, de- 
termine averages, note exceptional 
situations, call for special reports 
and explanations, test the success 
or failure of his measures and di- 
rect his campaigns aceordingly. 
Current reports of the outbreak of 
epidemics and other important facts 
would reach headquarters promptly 
and enable the high command to is- 
sue without delay emergency orders 
for quarantine and other measures. 
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This world campaign also presup- 
poses an organization ramifying to 
every part of the earth. Health dis- 
tricts, directed by competent ex- 
perts, would be grouped into larger 
divisions which in turn would form 
parts of national systems. These 
would be unified under central in- 
ternational control. Health officers, 
doctors, laboratory workers, sani- 
tary engineers, visiting nurses, in- 
spectors, would form the trained 
personnel of the world army of hy- 
giene, equipped with appropriate 
buildings, hospital ships, motor cars 
and mobile dispensaries. By this 
force inspections, quarantine, epi- 
demic control, dispensary work, 
home visiting, promotion of exer- 
cize and recreation, and health edu- 
cation of the public would be ad- 
ministered. Through constant dif- 
fusion and interchange of informa- 
tion, intelligence and esprit de corps 
would be fostered in the staff. 

The proper training of this per- 
sonnel would be another duty of the 
supreme commander. For this pur- 
pose schools of health would be es- 
tablished in centers which afforded 
the best facilities not only for lab- 
oratory teaching but for practical 
experience in actual field work. 
Thus hygienic West Points, Sand- 
hursts, St. Cyrs, would be scattered 
through the world, usually in close 
association with institutions of med- 
ical education and research. Here 
men and women would be prepared 
for recognized careers which would 
offer congenial service, security of 
tenure, adequate pay and provision 
for old age. 

Even under the régime of a wise 
and benevolent autocrat of health, 
it would be necessary to interest and 
instruct the masses of men, women 
and children in the meaning and 
importance of the fight against dis- 
ease. In schools and colleges hygi- 
ene would be a fundamental subject 
of the curriculum. By every device 
of lectures, posters, pamphlets, 
slides, motion pictures, exhibits, 
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official bulletins, health visitors, law 
enforcement, the public would be 
educated and disciplined. 

But the reader begins to resent 
this fantastic picture of a world- 
wide health war directed by a uni- 
fied high command. Even if a sys- 
tem of this kind were desirable, it 
would be quite impossible to bring 
it about. Local pride, sectional loy- 
alty, national autonomy, would op- 
pose insuperable obstacles. More- 
over, an effective public opinion 
could not be created under a régime 
of coercion from above. Neverthe- 
less this outline of an international 
cooperation may serve to interpret 
a good deal of what is actually go- 
ing on in the world to-day. In many 
respects a world organization is be- 
ing approximated, not through cen- 
tralized control but by a groping to- 
ward team-work within each nation 
and between the nations themselves. 
It is of interest that a special com- 
mission of the Health Committee 
of the League of Nations has been 
entrusted with the important duty 
of standardizing internationally the 
products which are used for protec- 
tion against diphtheria, tetanus, dys- 
entery, meningitis, pneumonia and 
syphilis. 

The gathering of vital statistics 
is almost exclusively a government 
function. The accuracy and value 
of the data vary widely with differ- 
ent countries. In Great Bwritain, 
Germany, Switzerland, the Scandi- 
navian countries, in parts of the 
United States, the returns are fairly 
authoritative. In the Latin coun- 
tries of Europe they are less sig- 
nificant. One important nation, for 
example, reports 26 per cent. of 
deaths as due to unknown causes. 
In China there are no statistics at 
all. Vital statistics are now being 
assembled internationally by the 
League of Nations. Many sugges- 
tive tendencies are revealed in these 
statements, but until causes of death 
are more uniformly ascertained and 
more accurately reported the most 
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significant information will be lack- 
ing as a basis for well-considered 
policy. 

The diffusion of scientific knowi- 
edge is fairly prompt and effective. 
Journals of many kinds circulate be- 
tween all the leading centers; mono- 
graphs and books are to be found 
in the chief libraries; abstracts of 
current literature are widely dis- 
tributed; national and international 
congresses and the migration of sci- 
entists have an influence; the In- 
ternational Red Cross maintains a 
medical information service. There 
is, then, a rather close approxima- 
tion to the ideal of a world-wide co- 
operation of scientific workers each 
aware of what even his remote col- 
leags are doing in the field of re- 
search. 

The exchange of current reports 
about epidemics and other develop- 
ments is far less satisfactory. Each 
government has been depending on 
its own sources of information, 
usually consuls whose dispatches go 
first to State or Consular offices and 
are thence transmitted to the health 
authorities. One of the aims of the 
League of Nations’ Health Commit- 
tee is to centralize all current infor- 
mation and to distribute this to the 
chief health offices of the fifty-one 
nations which are members of the 
League. If this can be done, it will 
greatly facilitate the control of epi- 
demics by insuring an earlier em- 
ployment of the necessary protec- 
tive measures, 

The relations between national 
health administrations are improv- 
ing. Since 1917, for example, offi- 
cers of the United States Public 
Health Service have been stationed 
in the chief ports of Europe and of 
the Far East. But much remains 
to be accomplished. Quarantine and 
other regulations established by 
treaty grow obsolete and yet are 
hard to modify. There is need of 
greater flexibility and of readier ad- 
justment to new conditions and new 
knowledge. In many places an al- 
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most futile fumigation is still en- 
forced by law altho it is known that 
other methods of protection are 
much more efficacious. 

The training of health personnel 
has depended heretofore largely 
upon a haphazard system of ap- 
prenticeship. Now special institu- 
tions are being created. One of the 
most important of these is the 
School of Hygiene and Public Health 
established by Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity with funds provided by the 
Rockefeller Foundation. With co- 
operation from the same _ source 
Harvard University is developing a 
similar department and the Czecho- 
slovak government is opening a 
school in Prague. British Medical 
Schools have long given courses for 
health officers. Schools of tropical 
medicine in London, Amsterdam and 
other cities have prepared men for 
colonial service. A British Commis- 
sion has recently recommended the 
establishment in London of a school 
of health. Many states in this coun- 
try are organizing special short 
courses for training their staffs. 

In the education of school chil- 
dren and of the general public in 
hygiene and public health, the at- 
tempt is being made as never be- 
fore to form health habits. Agen- 
cies, public and private in many 
countries, are hard at work. Even 
in China the propaganda is being 
pushed. Every ingenious device 
known to the arts of publicity and 
salesmanship is being employed. 
Health plays, health clowns and 
fairies have been added to the hygi- 
ene forces. Great popular interest 
has been aroused, but we need care- 
ful study and checking up of this 
campaign before we can evaluate 
the various factors and decide upon 
a permanent policy. When one re- 


members that three-fourths, of the 
diseases which afflict mankind can 
be combated only by individual hy- 
giene, the vital importance of the 
right kind of health education is 
obvious. 
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While the less dramatic work of 
sanitation, control of contagious dis- 
eases, inspection of food, infant wel- 
fare, industrial hygiene, health edu- 
cation and related activities goes 
steadily on in the advanced coun- 
tries and appears in various forms 
in colonial possessions and else- 
where, certain more striking cam- 
paigns call attention to the possibili- 
ties of international cooperation. 
Dr. Richard Strong’s fight against 
typhus in Serbia, the more recent 
call of the Red Cross and the League 
of Nations to set up a barrier 
against the same disease which 
from Russia and Poland seemed 
to threaten western Europe, the 
Northern Manchurian Plague Pre- 
vention Service Guard in North 
China, the vigilant watch main- 
tained against plague and other dan- 
gers in the chief ports of the world, 
afford illustrations in point. 

The International Health Board 
of the Rockefeller Foundation is 
unique in the field of public health. 
With funds from a private endow- 
ment, this agency is cooperating 
with more than fifty governmental 
administrations and educational in- 
stitutions in demonstrating the pos- 
sibility of controlling certain spe- 
cific diseases, in creating a demand 
for general health programs, in 
granting fellowships for study, in 
founding schools of hygiene, in lend- 
ing experts to assist in the establish- 
ment or improvement of health labo- 
ratories and other phases of public 
health administration. All these 
things are undertaken by the Board 
only on the invitation of govern- 
ments and with the understanding 
that these agencies will eventually 
assume entire responsibility. 

Because hookworm disease affects 
so many millions, because it can be 
so easily cured and so surely pre- 
vented, because it can be used so 
effectively to convince communities 
that public health is a paying in- 
vestment, the International Health 
Board began in 1909 a work in 
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hookworm control which has ex- 
tended from our southern States to 
the West Indies, Central America, 
Brazil, Egypt, India, Ceylon, Aus- 
tralia. In this country the specific 
hookworm campaign has been grad- 
ually merged into a county health 
program. The same tendency is ap- 
pearing in other countries, notably 
in Brazil and Australia. 

Malaria is another disease with 
which the Board is dealing. Trans- 
mitted by the bite of a mosquito, and 
eliminated from the blood by quin- 
ine, this malady may be controlled 
by preventing the breeding of the 
mosquitoes by screening of houses, 
by curative treatment or by a com- 
bination of these methods. Work- 
ing with the U. §S. Public Health 
Service and state and local health 
authorities the Board has demon- 
strated in more than 90 small towns 
and rural regions in our southern 
States that a reduction as great as 
99 per cent. can be secured at an 
annual per capita cost of 78c. Again 
the chief aim has been to convince 
these and other communities that 
diseases can be minimized or elim- 
inated at cost which citizens can 
afford to pay. ®They realize that it 
is cheaper to be well than to be 
sick. Out of such demonstrations 
wider, more inclusive health policies 
are likely to grow. 

The Yellow Fever adventure of 
the International Health Board is 
nothing less than an attempt com- 
pletely to eradicate this disease, 
which in Mexico, Cuba, Central 
America, Venezuela, Ecuador, Peru, 
Brazil and West Africa has in the 
past been not only a _ constant 
scourge to these countries but a 
serious menace to our own land. 
The work of the Americans, Reed, 
Carroll, Lazear, and Agramonte in 
Cuba, established the fact of the 
transmission of the fever by the 
stegomyia mosquito. Gorgas, utiliz- 
ing this knowledge, freed Havana 
and all Cuba of the disease. His tri- 
umphs in Panama are a glorious 
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page in our history. Following his 
example, Brazil and Mexico entered 
upon successful campaigns. The 
areas within which yellow fever per- 
sisted was greatly restricted. 

It was the dream of Gorgas to 
write the last chapter in the history 
of this disease. In 1919 he retired 
from the U. S. Army and assumed 
the leadership of the fight. Noguchi 
of the Rockefeller Institute was sent 
to Guayaquil to investigate the na- 
ture of yellow fever. He discovered 
a germ which is believed to be the 
inciting cause. He prepared a vac- 
cine and a serum which seem to give 
encouraging results. Then Dr. Con- 
nor began his fight in Guayaquil; in 
a few months the disease was driven 
out. The battle was pushed in Peru 
and Central America, until Mexico 
seemed the last stronghold. The 
Mexican government is now giving 
hearty support to the conflict. It is 
too early to say that complete vic- 
tory is in sight, but the successors 
of Gorgas, who died in London on 
his way to West Africa, are working 
loyally to try to make his dream 
come true. 

This hasty glance at the world- 
wide campaign for health shows 
that at least a skeleton organization 
is in the field. But only a beginning 
has been made. It is to be hoped 
that the nations will be drawn more 
closely together by a sense of com- 
mon interest as they gradually in- 
crease the efficiency of the forces 
and equipment which are directed 
against epidemics, sources of dis- 
ease, popular ignorance, faulty nu- 
trition, bad housing, neglect of per- 
sonal hygiene, dangers of industry. 
No final victory is in sight because 
as progress is made the ideal of 
health rises to higher levels and 
calls for renewed effort to secure 
for all a more satisfying standard 
of positive well-being. It is a war 
that never ends, but unlike other 
conflicts it turns science from the 
destruction to the healing of the na- 
tions. 
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MACKENZIE KING: THE NEW PRIME 
MINISTER OF CANADA 


man who became Prime Minis- 

ter at Ottawa the other day was 
wandering the streets of Chicago with- 
out a cent in his pocket, cold, hungry, 
impecunious, wondering where his next 
meal would come from. Far from his 
native Canada, looking high and low for 
work, William Lyon Mackenzie King 
was approached by a ragged stranger 
in hard luck. The future ruler of the 
great Dominion listened sympathetic- 
ally to a long story, for it was poured 
into his ear by a vagrant Canadian who 
knew Mackenzie King by sight as the 
champion of the down and out. 

King, as the anecdote is set forth ia 
the London Mail, gently reproved his 
countryman for giving up hope. Inside 
of twenty-four hours he had found a 
good opening for his stranded friend, 
illustrating what he has often said—it 
is easier to get another fellow a job 
than to find one for yourself. He was 
forced on the first night of this new 
friendship to accommodate the wan- 
derer in his own mean little room in a 
humble lodging, but there on this event- 
ful night he found a letter which had 
traveled after him all over this country 
as, in the course of his wanderings, he 
shifted from lumber camp to mining 
town, from forest to slum. The letter 
contained a nice big, fat check. It was 
from a periodical which had printed his 
sketches of life among the hoboes, 
among the down-and-out, among the 
castaways of the world of labor, and 
wanted more. 

Nor was this the first occasion, we 
learn from the Manchester Guardian, 
on which his intimate acquaintance 
with the conditions of life among the 
poor, combined with a literary gift both 
versatile and powerful, had enabled him 
to live by what he wrote. Those who 
have seen his sketches, turned out in 
some instances when he was quite a 
youth, are convinced that he might have 
become one of the world’s most success- 


N°: so many years ago the gentle- 





ful short-story writers had he not from 
his earliest youth been so fascinated by 
the heavier themes of economics and 
politics. Such is the field in which he 
seems able to exploit the incorrigible 
romanticism of an adventurous temper- 
ament. His aptitude for leadership was 
discovered when he was still at school 
by the late Sir Wilfrid Laurier, whose 
pupil he may be said to have been. That 
great statesman ascribed to Mackenzie 
King four qualities that, he said, char- 
acterize a successful leader of men in 
politics: magnetism, eloquence, charac- 
ter and capacity for quick action. 

All these traits, in the opinion of the 
London (Ontario) Advertiser, are dis- 
cernible in the stalwart figure and open 
countenance of the man, who is ap- 
proaching fifty and who can run, leap, 
box, chop wood and throw trunks 
around like a youth. He goes in for 
books when he has the leisure, rather 
than for athletics, and the pallor of his 
face betrayed the fact some years ago; 
but now his cheeks are ruddy, his face 
is tanned, a smooth-shaven face domi- 
nated by a powerfulechin and harmo- 
nized by no less powerful jaws, which, 
to be appreciated, must be considered 
in connection with the powerful fist he 
flourishes before vast audiences. 

Mackenzie King does all his shouting 
from a platform with the aid of the 
sinews of an ox and lungs of brass. 
In conversation his tones are mellow, 
his style fluent, his diction elegant. 
Whether he talks in private or bellows 
in public, his meaning is clear to him- 
self, altho he is accused in many Cana- 
dian papers of a tendency to use his 
well disciplined vocabulary in elegant 
evasions, in flights of fancy a trifle 
sophomorical. There is an oddly citi- 


fied, college bred and sophisticated air 
about him that scarcely fits into the or- 
dinary idea of him as a poetical kind of 
vagrant among the dregs of humanity. 
He is in his element among excited im- 
migrants in labor camps, among whom 
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he gesticulates in strange jargons, with 
whom he can come to blows if necessary 
and take good care of himself in a free 
fight, but who respect and actually love 
the man because he can give them the 
precious comprehension and the unex- 
pected sympathy which bend them to 
his purpose. Conciliation of the irre- 
concilable is the art he has studied 
among what is styled now the prole- 
tariat but which Mackenzie King al- 
ways refers to that element as “the 
boys.” His antecedents and his career 
give point to the charge in the Tory 
press of Canada that he is a bolshevist 
in disguise, altho in fact he is but 
a sociologist of the new school, an 
explorer of the lowest depths - among 
the submerged tenth, a friend and co- 
worker of Jane Addams, a writer of 
orfginality and power in the field of 
economics, a maker of epigrams, a hu- 
morist, an orator of the grand manner 
and something of what is called a hobo. 
He has slept on the roof of a box car at 


a remote railway station in the Far 
West and danced with the daughters of 


peers. 

There was much to justify the expec- 
tation of his family that he would turn 
author and live in his country’s annals 
as a brilliant stylist. He never inher- 
ited wealth, but as a boy he had the 
expectation of it and he bore a name 
distinguished in the history of the 
Dominion. His mother was the daugh- 
ter of that Canadian “rebel” of 1837 
who, in association with Papineau, the 
Quebec leader (and grandfather, by 
the way, of Bourassa), organized and 
armed a dangerous insurrection against 
the King’s forces. The new Prime Min- 
ister seems to the Manitoba Free Press 
to have inherited his grandfather’s re- 
bellious spirit, his grandfather’s won- 
derful physical strength and his grand- 
father’s genius for organization, to say 
nothing of the old gentleman’s brilliant 
capacity for taking the law into his 
own hands. But for such inherited 
instincts, the present Prime Minister 
would never as a lad have had his fight 
with the sweaters in the tailors’ shops, 
a fight that caused him to abandon cre- 
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ative work in the imaginative field for 
the militant type of sociology which has 
made him an international figure. 

There are different versions of this 
story in circulation, but all involve a 
large government contract, a grinder of 
unskilled labor who did not shrink from 
plying a whip when his people objected 
to more than eighteen hours of con- 
secutive toil out of the twenty-four, and 
a free fight in which the fists of Mac- 
kenzie King were conspicuous. The 
sweating contractor hired thugs to take 
Mackenzie King in hand, but these 
thugs were, as the record says, “beat 
up” and the young man next thrashed 
the important person who was making 
such profit out of all this. Then he 
made known to the bureaucrats at Ot- 
tawa, through the medium of his sar- 
casm as a journalist and public speaker, 
the precise burdens under which women 
and children grew faint for want of 
food and sleep in order that the Cana- 
dian government might have the benefit 
of some very low bidding. His youth, 
his vehement championship of the cause 
of the workers, his swift retort when 
his motives were impugned and his 
knowledge of the exact facts of the 
abuse he had uncovered made him a 
hero to what would now be called the 
proletariat. 

No one, listening to the rounded pe- 
riods of Mackenzie King on a platform, 
would suspect that he can at a moment’s 
notice don overalls and take charge of 
a great power plant. Some of his coun- 
trymen fear, in view of his literary 
tastes and his artistic instincts, that he 
is, in the words of the London New 
Statesman, “too precious a person for 
the crude tumults” of Canadian poli- 
tics, especially as “he speaks in higher 
strains than ever angels sung.” He is 
a suspiciously elegant figure in a dress 
suit and he retains in later life the 
grace of movement as well as of ges- 
ture that betrays the man who can 
dance. The old Tory aristocracy of 
Canada makes no concealment of its 
hostility to a man who wants to hand 
political power over to the builders 
of an industrial paradise in which they 
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have no faith. His conciliatory attitude 
to the French in the East and his devo- 
tion to the memory of Sir Wilfrid Lau- 
rier, to say nothing of his intimacy 
with life and thought on this side of the 
frontier, render him odious to the terri- 
torial aristocrats. They refer to him 
among themselves as “that bolshevist.” 
It is hinted in their press that he has 
imbibed from his work at Hull House, 
where he came into contact with Jane 
Addams, all sorts of dangerous radical 
notions not only in politics and soci- 
ology but religion. 

His career of ups and downs seemed 
to have reached a crisis when about ten 
years ago he found himself again with- 
out means of livelihood. He and his 
party had sustained a smart defeat. 
Mackenzie King was forced to live once 
more by what he could pick up as a free 
lance writer for the press. He drifted 
back into the United States, wandering 
from one of our industrial centers to 
another, joining parties of newly-ar- 
rived immigrants, accepting commis- 
sions from various publications to look 
into strikes and lockouts. The execu- 
tive head of a great corporation, much 
troubled by restless labor, heard of the 
conciliatory gift of Mackenzie King. 
He was given ample opportunity to set 
up administrative machinery for the 
establishment of better relations be- 
tween employer and employed. The 
brilliant result of this phase of his work 
here has yet to be discussed adequately 
in public. He eliminated strikes alto- 
gether from the calculations of the man 
who hired him. 

When he was invited to make this 
country his permanent home, Mackenzie 
King laughed. A princely salary was 
offered him as chief of an industrial 
section, with absolute control of the 
labor policy of a big corporation. There 
was much to tempt him in the circum- 
stances he must contend against at 
home. He had been absent in the 
United States during the first three 
years of the war. He was accused of 
having gone over to the capitalists. He 


had made no concealment of his hostil- 
ity to the policy of conscription. There 
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were hints that he felt more at home 
in this country than in his own. The 
fortunes of the Liberal party in the 
Dominion seemed to have declined for- 
ever. Nevertheless, he threw up a sal- 
ary of $15,000 a year and returned to 
the Dominion, to be chosen almost im- 
mediately as leader of his party. It 
was the hottest fight of his career and 
he owed his triumph to the support at 
a critical moment of the French-Cana- 
dian element. Laurier had left in docu- 
mentary form, the story goes, a political 
will bequeathing the leadership to his 
godson, Mackenzie King, and that deter- 
mined the issue for the pious habitant. 
Laurier is said to have used the ex- 
pression, among others in his unique 
testament: “Mackenzie King is the most 
gifted Canadian I ever met.” 

King’s theories of the relations be- 
tween employer and employed caused 
the somewhat old-fashioned Laurier in 
those days to wonder if his bright youth 
might not, after all, be too radical. He 
gave the youth his blessing with a sigh 
when Mackenzie King set out for his 
industrial exploring expedition through 
the United States. “It may be the new- 
fashioned sociology,” Laurier is re- 
ported to have said, “but it looks like 
old-fashioned vagrancy.” The young 
Canadian did not shrink from the 
rougkest life in the “company town.” 
He slept in a bare bunk. He worked in 
the hottest rooms of the rolling mills. 
The results of his observations are to 
be found in the most important works 
on sociology issued in recent years. 

The idea evolved by Mackenzie King 
from his ups and downs among the un- 
skilled—and he has wandered by night 
in the mountains among the I. W. W.— 
suggest that industry must alter its 
system of autocracy, “as despotic,” ac- 
cording to him, “as that of the late 
Czar.” In its stead must come a sys- 
tem of control under which representa- 
tive institutions will prevail “as thoroly 
as they do in the political democracies 
of the United States and the British 
Empire.” There is nothing vehe- 
ment, heated objurgatory, in Macken- 
zie King’s exposition of such views. 





WHY ROCKEFELLER DIDN’T ANSWER THE LETTERS 


For that reason his work made a pro- 
found impression upon the younger 
Rockefeller. It is affirmed in the Man- 


chester Guardian that young Rockefel- 


A NEW 


financial secretary that the man 

who is reputed to have amassed in 
his lifetime the greatest number of dol- 
lars ever controlled by a single individ- 
ual is “so slow as to be exasperating” ; 
that he “has never been crowded or 
hurried” and that there “has never 
been any confusion on his desk.” In 
thirty years of service, first as the first 
stenographer the Standard Oil Com- 
pany ever had and later as right-hand- 
and-handy man to its presiding genius, 
George D. Rogers declares, in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post, that he never be 
once or twice heard John D. Rockefeller 
raise his voice above a low conversa- 
tional tone. It would be interesting to 
know something about those rare oc- 
casions, but the writer passes them over 
and expresses a doubt as to whether 
the elder Rockefeller numbers a temper 
among his possessions. 

His trait of sitting tight and ap- 
parently unconcerned unless something 
might be gained by “letting go”’ is illus- 
trated in the recital of an important 
lawsuit in which not only a large sum 
of money was involved, but a matter of 
vital importance was at stake. Mr. 
Rockefeller was in the witness chair 
under cross-examination. His manner, 
we are told, was quiet, his face inscrut- 
able and expressionless as he answered 
the questions put to him by a malicious 
attorney who, at one juncture in the 
proceedings, shouted: “Mr. Rockefeller, 
I call for the production of a letter 
which I wrote you on such a date.” 

The letter in question was full of in- 
quiries relative to Standard Oil affairs 
which, we are assured, the attorney had 
no legal right to know. It was produced, 
marked as an exhibit, and then read 
with great gusto. 


I’ is refreshing to learn from his 
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ler worked out the so-called Colorado 
plan of industrial management in strict 
accordance with the ideas which he ob- 
tained from Mackenzie King. 


AND CLOSE VIEW OF THE 
RICHEST MAN 


ON EARTH 


Question: Mr. Rockefeller, you re- 
ceived that letter? 

Answer: I think I did, Judge. 

Question: Did you answer that let- 
ter? 

Answer: I think not, Judge. 

A second and a third letter of other 
dates were marked for exhibit with the 
same procedure and the same questions 
and answers, the latter in a soft, almost 
purring voice. Then followed: 

Question: You say you received all 
those letters, Mr. Rockefeller? 

Answer: I think I did, Judge. 

Question: You say you did not answer 
any of those letters? 

Answer: I don’t think I did, Judge. 

Question: Why didn’t you answer 
those letters? You knew me, didn’t 
you? 

Answer: Oh, yes! I knew you! 

“The effect,” says Mr. Rogers, “was 
electrical as the words snapped out with 
smarting emphasis behind them. The 
attorney grew almost apoplectic with 
rage. The room became as still as 
death. Meanwhile Mr. Rockefeller had 
not so much as moved a muscle, and 
sat there as tho he did not know what 
it was all about.” 

So many people have an idea that 


John D. Rockefeller has the character- - 


istics of the fabled miser, counting his 
gold and gloating over his wealth, that 
there is a degree of revelation in the 
statement that he has never, within 
the memory of his financial secretary, 
counted his securities, never personally 
received or delivered stocks or bonds 
that were bought or sold, and never 
signed checks. In fact, “he would never 
do himself what he could trust another 
to do for him, even to the blotting of 
his signatures on the certificate books, 
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which was done 
by the colored 
office messenger 
standing at his 
elbow.” 

Altho this biog- 
rapher was for 
many years ac- 
customed to 
make a _ semi-an- 
nual statement 
of his fortune 
to John D., he 
throws no light 
on its exact size. 
However, on one 
panicky occasion, 
as he recounts, a 
request was made 
by James Still- 
man that Rocke- 
feller deposit $5,- 
000,000 in the 
National City 
Bank. 

“The first ques- 
tion Mr. Rockefel- 
ler will ask will 
be what rate of 
interest you will 
allow him,” Rog- 
ers replied to 
Stillman. 

“You tell him I 
will pay him four, 
five, six, seven 
per cent.—and in- 
terest. I want 
from him five mil- 
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lion dollars. I ex- 
pect to get five 
_ Million from Wil- 
liam Rockefeller, 
the same from 
Standard Oil, from Kuhn-Loeb, from 
Mr. Morgan and others. There are a 
number of big things coming—syndi- 
cate underwritings and the like—and 
he js more than likely to make ten or 
fifteen per cent. than five. Tell him I 
want the money.” Rogers acquainted 
his employer with the situation, and a 
day or two later received instructions 
to deposit the $5,000,000. 


Photo by Underwvuod & Underwood 
THE RICHEST MAN ON EARTH NEVER HURRIED EVEN WHEN 
WALKING WITH HIS SON 
George D. Rogers, for many years financial secretary to John D. Rockefeller, 

says he is “‘so slow as to be exasperating.” 


Discussing the size of the Rockefeller 
fortune, the writer recounts that as it 
kept increasing, like a snowball grow- 
ing bigger every time it turned, it be- 
came a question of policy and conve- 
nience to divide his securities and not 
have them all in one safe-deposit vault. 
It was also decided in making the 
change to secure ample quarters for 
years to come. Rogers took the matter 








How ROCKEFELLER DEALT WITH EMPLOYEES 


up with the safe builders, and plans 
were made which finally resulted in 
large steel vaults built inside the reg- 
ular safe-deposit vault. These inner 
vaults were fitted with steel shelving 
and small chrome-steel boxes for secu- 
rities, and protected by heavy combina- 
tion doors. Each vault opened out into 
a clear space known as the coupon- 
room, which was protected by heavy 
steel bars. This room was equipped 
with tables, stools and coupon cutters, 
so that from three to six men, as occa- 
sion required, could cut coupons at one 
time. Proud of the job, the financial 
secretary appealed to Rockefeller to in- 
spect the treasure house. 


“It was on one of the rare occasions 
when he had come to the office, and we 
walked the few steps from the New Street 
entrance of 26 Broadway to the Produce 
Exchange vaults. The guards recognized 
me and swung open the door. They did 
not know that my little importance was 
completely overshadowed by my compan- 
ion, whom they did not know. I motioned 
to the general manager, and as he came 
forward I presented Mr. Rockefeller. Mr. 
Rockefeller greeted him cordially, then 
began in his usual way to ask questions. 
How many customers have you? What 
is your average rental? How many stock- 
holders has your company? What divi- 
dends do you pay? and so on. Meanwhile 
we had advanced to the coupon-room, and 
I had worked the combinations on two 
or three of the vaults. Mr. Rockefeller 
stepped inside and glanced around casu- 
ally at the boxes, all numbered in consecu- 
tive order. I pulled two or three open to 
show him how the bonds were kept. After 
a moment or two he vouchsafed speech. 

“*Yes, Mr. Rogers, it’s all very nice; 
shows a good system. I’m glad to have 
seen it. Let’s go.’ 

“In all, he was there for possibly ten 
minutes, and during all the years that I 
had charge of his securities this was the 
only time that he ever entered his vaults.” 


As an illustration of the pronounced 
aversion of the Standard Oil Croesus 
to making haste, the Saturday Evening 
Post writer tells of an experience he 
had soon after entering Standard Oil: 


“Mr. Rockefeller came in one morning 
and called for me, apparently in a great 
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hurry. When I answered his summons he 
placed a sheet of paper on the slide of his 
desk covered with figures in columns of 
seven wide and about twenty deep. Then 
he took his stop-watch with which he used 
to time his famous pacers on Euclid Ave- 
nue, Cleveland. 

“‘Mr. Rogers,’ he said—he was always 
formal in his appellations—‘I want to see 
how quickly you can add this sum. I am 
going to time you. Go ahead.’ 

“I realized immediately that this was 
one of the tests that he enjoyed, and that 
his manner was intended to hurry me and 
make me nervous. It failed of its effect, 
however, and without undue haste I went 
rapidly up one row and down another, 
making for accuracy rather than speed, 
sure of my ground all the time. When I 
put down the final figure he said, ‘Well, 
you have completed it in the required time. 
That’s very good.’ ” 


It is recounted that when bicycles 
first became popular Rockefeller pur- 
chased several for the use of visitors 
at his home in Cleveland, Ohio, and 
offered prizes never for the speediest 
but for that rider who, after crossing 
the starting-line, could stay on his 
wheel without touching his foot to the 
ground or running outside the side 
lines, which were about four or five feet 
apart, or who took the longest time to 
read the goal, some 500 feet away. 

The Rockefeller method of dealing 
with dereliction or dishonesty on the 
part of employees is illustrated in the 
case of a young man in a confidential 
position who had been selling inside 
information to the Oil Regions. “We 
are going to dismiss him,” Mr. Rocke- 
feller is quoted as saying to his finan- 
cial secretary, “and we will do it this 
way. We desire information as to the 
present status of the oil business in 
Spain, and as he speaks Spanish fluently 
we shall send him on a special trip 
abroad. You are to say nothing about 
this, but I wish you to be at the steamer 
and to make sure that he sails. No- 
body else will know about this, but the 
moment he is gone you will ange 
every lock and key, every combination 
on safes, and get out an entirely new - 
cipher code.” The young man was never 
seen thereafter at 26 Broadway. 
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STENOGRAPHER, NURSE, PRINCESS 
Her Royal Highness, Victoria Alexandra Alice Mary, only daughter of the King of Great Britain, is to 
be married to a peer of the realm who, like herself, is devoted to the hunt. The Princess is a beautiful 
figure on the back of a horse and she does not fear a flying leap over a high hedge. Her record in the 
war is no less distinguished than her performance as a rider to hounds. 





Music Moves HER TO TEARS 


PRINCESS MARY: THE BRIDE 
IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


SINGING voice of unusual sweet- 
A ness and power, a creamy com- 

plexion which, upon the small- 
est provocation, becomes suffused with 
blushes, a swift walking gait tending 
to break into a run and an unexpected 
timidity of manner—these are the es- 
sential personal traits of that Princess 
Victoria Alexandra Alice Mary, only 
daughter of the King of England, who 
is to become a bride this month. Lon- 
don dailies dwell upon the aptitude of 
the Princess for establishing herself 
in the hearts of the British. She is 
unlike royal princesses in the freedom 
with which she mingles with the public. 
She is said to have a passion for crowds 
and nobody can move much about Eng- 
lish cities of importance without becom- 
ing familiar with her personal appear- 
ance. She departs markedly from the 
etiquet of the court in her propensity 
to shake hands, a habit copied from her 
brother, the Prince of Wales, who is 
said to call her “Mim,” a name the 
Queen does not like. 

If, in this twenty-fifth year of her 
age, the Princess Mary seems to have 
abandoned the bookish tastes of her 
early youth, that, it seems, is additional 
evidence of the Qué@en’s influence in 
molding the character of her only 
daughter. Her Majesty is said in Lon- 
don society organs to cherish an idea 
that literary princesses, in England at 
any rate, are sure to be unlucky. 
She did not, therefore, approve of her 
daughter’s early devotion to poetry. 
The little Princess Mary was in her 
teens enthusiastic over Victor Hugo, 
Lamartine and the earlier poets of 
France. She speaks German, French 
and Italian with perfect fluency, but 
when she wanted to take up Latin and 
Greek the Queen interfered. The Queen 
likewise, according to Truth, did not 
relish the interest her daughter once 
took in ancient history because its epi- 
sodes are so unedifying, the adventures 
of the Roman Emperors particularly so. 


¢ 


Emphasis was accordingly laid upon 
geography, drawing and music, the 
Queen herself, says the London News, 
assisting in the construction of trays 
filled with sand, out of which whole 
continents, with their physical features, 
were modeled. Princess Mary yielded 
the point with a pout, for she much pre- 
ferred the poets to the explorers, but 
a compromize was ultimately arranged. 
If she could bound Bolivia she might 
read Ariosto. In drawing she evinced 
a marked tendency to caricature, mak- 
ing comical portraits of the cabinet 
ministers and ambassadors who ap- 
peared at court, another propensity 
which had to be suppressed lest-the 
royal family seem unconstitutional in 
displays of political preferences. In 
music she did brilliantly, especially with 
the piano, and a tale is in circulation 
to the effect that she burst into tears 
when her ambition to perform in pub- 
lic was frustrated. She has marked 
strength of fingers and wrists and a 
gift of interpretation which would en- 
able her to gain a livelihood as a music 
teacher if, like so many of the luckless 
German princesses, she were thrown 
suddenly, upon her own resources. She 
is most partial to Beethoven. The sen- 
sitiveness of the Princess to music is 
extreme, apparently, for some compo- 
sitions are forbidden because of their 
tendency to move her to tears. 

This sensitiveness has resulted in 
outbursts of tears when the Princess 
Mary found herself baffled by 'tack of 
skill, or patience, in her needlework or 
her painting. As a needlewoman she 
is really expert, altho the acquisition 
of this skill has involved much weeping. 
She is also haunted by a dread that she 
does not dance gracefully. In fact, the 
timidity of the Princess is so easily 
brought to the surface that she will 
check herself in the flow of her con- 
versation and relapse into silence, her 
cheeks flaming with the blushes for 
which she is famous. When, at last, 
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feeling a trifle more at home, the Prin- 
cess emerges from her confusion, she is 
chatty and vivacious, easily amused, 
likely enough to dance for two or three 
hours in very mixed company, including 
lads from the East End of London as 
well as army officers of high rank. 
The etiquet requiring her partner to 
wait for his dance until she asks him 
is waived, and she has even been known 
to laugh with delight when some pre- 
suming youth permitted himself the 
luxury of “cutting in.” It is an open 
secret that the Princess and her mother 
do not agree on the subject of the pro- 
priety of some of the dances tolerated 
in the best society. The Puritanical 
temperament of the present Queen of 
England was not inherited by her only 
daughter, and they do not agree upon 
such topics as the proper length of a 
skirt and the use of slang, to which, the 
newspapers agree, the Princess Mary 
is astonishingly prone. Her Majesty 
corrects the Princess by remarking: “I 
prefer to be addressed in the King’s 
English!” whereupon the young lady 
has been known to retort: “Oh, that’s 
too shocking!” 

Whatever unconventionality the Prin- 
cess displays is ascribed by her Ma- 
jesty to the general relaxation of de- 
portment occasioned by the war. One 
illustration was afforded by the persis- 
tence of the Princess in getting within 
the firing zone during the hostilities in 
France. The young lady in her auto- 
mobile was halted by a sentry who had 
no idea of her identity and for two 
hours she was detained by an officer 
who suspected that she might be a spy. 
The Prince of Wales happened to be 
accessible, and when he was duly 
brought to headquarters to identify his 
sister, his first words, says the Matin, 
showed some irritation. “I thought,” 
he said, “I told you to stop following 
me around.” The Princess was treated 


exactly like any other civilian found 
within the forbidden area, but,she was 
able to show her commission as a war 
nurse in hospital work and to give the 
names and charts of five wounded men 
whom she had nursed. She had actu- 
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ally brought her typewriter over to 
France with her and was employed be- 
hind the lines in taking dictation—for 
she is a stenographer—from the head 
nurse. There seems no reason to doubt 
from the newspaper evidence that Prin- 
cess Mary was unusually quick in her 
secretarial work, writing with ease on 
her machine and making her shorthand 
notes at top speed. She was allowed 
eight hours out of the twenty-four on 
a cot used at other periods of the day 
by two girls who helped her in the mili- 
tary hospital. 

Much has been said about the capac- 
ity of the Queen of England as a 
cook, but Eve, the organ of fashionable 
London, informs us that the Princess 
Mary makes bread, kneading the dough 
herself, roasts fowls to perfection and 
does up the most wonderful jams. She 
took her first lessons in cooking at the 
age of twelve and she darns socks to 
this day. Her one extravagance is in 
the matter of shoes, which she wears 
out in the course of her somewhat pro- 
longed fishing excursions and her no 
less prolonged walking. Before the war 
she ran races with her brothers at 
Windsor Castle and did well at cricket. 
Golf she finally gave up because she 
found it slow, but she is a lawn-tennis 
player. 

Her favorite sport is what the Eng- 
lish call riding to hounds. She was a 
child of eleven when she received her 
first brush at a hunt in Norfolk and 
she has hunted whenever she got an op- 
portunity ever since. It was the taste 
she shared with Lord Lascelles, the 
peer she is to marry. Many tales are 
told of her daring in taking impossible 
fences, but it is likewise noted that she 
never lamed a horse, altho she has been 
thrown quite over a high fence and fell 
on one occasion in the middle of a 
stream. Londoners do not have a 
chance to see her very often on the 
back of a horse, but she rides a great 
deal at Aldershot, at Sandringham and 
at Windsor. An embarrassing feature 
of this practice is the fondness of the 
Princess for high-mettled steeds, and 
here again is a taste she has in common 
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with her lover. They have cantered side 
by side over hedges and ditches at a 
furious speed in imminent hazard, ap- 
parently, of breaking their necks. The 
Pincess is a remarkably good judge of 
a horse and somewhat daring in her 
experiments with animals too fresh 
from the stable. She often comes in 
from the run hatless and with her hair 
considerably disheveled. 

Another open secret regarding the 
Princess explains her marriage outside 
the royal circle—she does not, if the 
London society papers understand her, 
relish the sort of existence prescribed 
for the court at the most Puritanical 
period of its history and still in vogue. 
Altho regular in her attendance at 
church, her views are not thoroly or- 
thodox. Her attitude to life reminds 
the Westminster Gazette of the difficul- 
ties of a royal lady, the eldest daughter 
of Queen Victoria, who was “liberal” 
in her opinions, literary in her tastes 
and intellectually curious about life. 
The Princess Mary has this same in- 
terest in new people and in new ideas. 
Her personal friends include the most 
motley circle imaginable of actresses, 
philosophers, explorers, soldiers and 
clergymen of more or less unsound the- 
ology. Her reading is understood to 
include volumes at which the Queen 
stares aghast, and in her circle move 
people to whom Her Majesty is by no 
means partial. “It is the old, old story 
of a conflict of an expanding nature 
with a narrowing environment.” The 
Prince of Wales as a lad found the re- 
strictions of the paternal roof over- 
powering. He was brought to terms 
when at college by a threat to make 
him live with his mother and sister at 
Windsor. He capitulated. The Prin- 
cess Mary is said to ache with the same 
longing to escape the trammels of eti- 
quet, an existence that forces her to do 
the same thing day after day. Hence 
the bewildering varjety of her occupa- 
tions and interests—nursing, typewrit- 
ing, farming, riding, music, fishing and 


even, it seems, the writing of “limer- 
icks,” which appear now and then 
without any suspicion on the part of 
the public regarding the identity of the 
author. 

The generosity which is obviously the 
foundation of her character asserted 
itself to some purpose when a young 
woman in whom she was interested met 
with a rebuff in soliciting subscriptions 
for a hospital fund. An individual of 
exalted station, noted for a miserly 
tendency as well as for a fortune of 
unusual size, flatly declined to give a 
shilling to a needy institution. This 
refusal was made somewhat humiliat- 
ing by the ungraciousness of his man- 
ner. The Princess Mary is famed in 
London for her capacity to extract 
money for charitable objects from peo- 
ple quite reluctant to part with cash. 
Indignant at the circumstances of this 
case, the Princess herself undertook to 
extort a smart subscription from the 
offender. She named a sum which was 
smart indeed, and it was paid over with- 
out more ado. The Princess is said to 
be well informed concerning the finan- 
cial resources of individuals in London 
who can afford the luxury of giving 
away a thousand pounds, and for that 
reason her favorite charities usually 
flourish. On one occasion she raised 
a snug sum by making bead necklaces 
with her own hands and these she sold 
among her friends for the benefit of 
the war wounded. Her solitary appear- 
ance as a street singer is celebrated in 
the Paris Humanité because she paid 
a delicate compliment at the time to 
French taste. It was during the war. 
She joined a party of young people 
and carolled and yodled up and down a 
thorofare for two hours, imploring the 
charity of passers-by. A lady-in-wait- 
ing was horrified. “What if you had 
been recognized by these French!” she 
exclaimed. “You, a Princess of Eng- 
land!” “I hope I’m too pretty a girl,” 
said Her Royal Highness, “to be taken 
by any Frenchman for a Princess of 
England.” 
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THE MAN WHO CURSED THE LILIES 


EDGE looked 
I from the pi- 
lot-house at 


the sweating deck- 
hand who stood on 
the stubby bow of 
the Marie Louise 
heaving vainly on 
the pole thrust into 
the barrier of 
crushed water hya- 
cinths across the 
channel. 


By Charles Tenny Jackson 





EDGE it was who cursed, not only 

the water hyacinths that barred 
the way of his dirty bayou boat, but 
all the flowers of earth. edge was 
good at cursing, and made a complete 
job of it always. The sequel is one of 
the most dramatic in the annals of 
short-story literature. This is one of 
the highest-marked stories of 1921, 
according to the O. Henry Memorial 
Committee. We reprint it from ‘Short 
Stories” (copyrighted, 1921) by spe- 


bought his living 
cargo so ridicu- 
lously cheap that if 
half of them stood 
the journey he 
would profit. And 
they would cost 
him nothing for 
winter ranging up 
in the swamp 
lands. In _ the 
spring he would 


cial permission. 





Crump, the engi- 


round up what 
steers had lived 








neer, shot a sullen 
look at the master 
ere he turned back to the crude oil motor 
whose mad pounding rattled the old bayou 
stern-wheeler from keel to hogchains. 

“She’s full ahead now!” grunted Crump. 
And then, with a covert glance at the 
single passenger sitting on the foredeck 
cattle pens, the engineman repeated his 
warning, “Yeh’ll lose the cows, Tedge, if 
you keep on fightin’ the flowers. They’re 
bad f’r feed and water—they can’t stand 
another day o’ sun!” 

Tedge knew it. But he continued to 
shake his hairy fist at the deckhand and 
roar his anathemas upon the flower-choked 
bayou. He knew his crew was grinning 
evilly, for they remembered Bill Tedge’s 
year-long feud with the lilies. Crump had 
bluntly told the skipper he was a fool for 
trying to push up this little-frequented 
bayou from Cote Blanche Bay to the 
higher land of the west Louisiana coast, 
where he had planned to unload his cattle. 

Tedge had bought the cargo himself near 
Beaumont from a beggared ranchman 
whose stock had to go on the market, be- 
cause, for seven months, there had been no 
rain in eastern Texas, and the short-grass 
range was gone. 


rEDGE knew where there was feed for 
the starving animals, and the Marie 
Louise was coming back light. By the In- 


tercoastal Canal and the shallow string of 
bays along the Texas-Louisiana line, the 
bayou boat could crawl safely back to the 
grassy swamp lands that fringe the sugar 
plantations of Bayou Teche. 


Tedge had 


and sell them, 
grass-fat, in New 
Orleans. He’d land them there with his 
flap-paddle bayou boat, too, for the Marie 
Louise ranged up and down the Inter- 
coastal Canal and the uncharted swamp 
lakes and bays adjoining, trading and 
thieving and serving the skipper’s obscure 
ends, 

Only now, when he turned up Cote 
Blanche Bay, some hundred miles west of 
the Mississippi passes, to make the last 
twenty miles of swamp channel to his land- 
ing, he faced his old problem. Summer- 
long the water-hyacinths were a pest to 
navigation on the coastal bayous, but this 
June they were worse than Tedge had ever 
seen. He knew the reason; the mighty 
Mississippi was at high flood, and as al- 
ways then, a third of its yellow waters 
were sweeping down the Atchafalaya 
River on a “short cut” to the Mexican 
Gulf. And somewhere above, on its west 
bank, the Atchafalaya levees had broken 
and the flood waters were all through the 
coastal swamp channels. 

Tedge grimly knew what it meant. He’d 
have to go farther inland to find his free 
range, but now, worst of all, the floating 
gardens of the coast swamps were coming 
out of the numberless channels on_ the 
crevasse water. 

He expected to fight them as he had done 
for twenty years with his dirty bayou boat. 
He’d fight and curse and struggle through 
the isles flotantes, and denounce the Fed- 
eral Government because it did not destroy 
the lilies in the obscure bayous where he 
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traded, as it did on Bayou Teche and 
Terrebonne, with its pump-boats which 
sprayed the hyacinths with a mixture of 
oil and soda until the tops shriveled and 
the trailing roots then dragged the flowers 
to the bottom. 

“Yeh’ll not see open water till the river 
cleans the swamps of lilies,” growled 
Crump. “I never seen the beat of ’em! 


The high water’s liftin’ ’em from ponds 
where they never been touched by a boat’s 
wheel and they’re out in the channels now. 
If yeh make the plantations yeh’ll have to 
keep east’ard and then up the Atchafalaya 
and buck the main flood water, Tedge!” 


EDGE knew that, too. But he sud- 
denly broke into curses upon his en- 
gineer, his boat, the sea and sky and man. 
But mostly the lilies. He could see a mile 
up the bayou between cypress-grown 
banks, and not a foot of water showed. A 
solid field of green, waxy leaves and up- 
right purple spikes, jammed tight and 
moving. That was what made the master 
rage. They were moving—a flower glacier 
slipping imperceptibly to the gulf bays. 
They were moving slowly but inexorably, 
and his dirty cattle boat, frantically driv- 
ing into the blockade, was moving back- 
ward—stern first! 

He hated them with the implacable fury 
of a man whose fists had lorded his world. 
A water-hyacinth—what was it? He could 
stamp one to a smear on his deck, but a 
river of them no man could fight. He 
swore the lilies had ruined his whisky- 
running years ago to the Atchafalaya 
lumber camps; they blocked Grand River 
when he went to log-towing; they had cost 
him thousands of dollars for repairs and 
lost time in his swamp ventures. 

Bareheaded under the semi-tropic sun, 
he glowered at the lily-drift. Then he 
snarled at Crump to reverse the motor. 
Tedge would retreat again! 

“T’ll drive the boat clean around -South- 
west Pass to get shut of ’em! No feed, 
huh, for these cows? They’ll feed sharks, 
they will! Huh, Mr. Cowman, the blis- 
terin’ lilies cost me five hundred dollars 
already!” 

The lone passenger smoked idly and 
watched the gaunt cattle staggering, 

- penned in the flat, dead heat of the fore- 
deck. _Tedge cursed him, too, under his 
breath. Milt Rogers had asked to make 
the coast run from Beaumont on Tedge’s 
boat. Tedge remembered what: Rogers 
said—he was going to see a girl who lived 
up Bayou Beeuf above Tedge’s destination. 
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Tedge remembered that girl—a Cajan girl 
whom he once heard singing in the float- 
ing gardens while Tedge was battling and 
cursing to pass the blockade. 

He hated her for loving the lilies, and 
the man for loving her. He burst out 
again with his volcanic fury at the green 
and purple horde. 

“They’re a fine sight to see,” mused the 
other, “after a man’s eyes been burned out 
ridin’ the dry range; no rain in nine 
months up there—nothin’ green or pretty 
in”? 

“Pretty!” Tedge seemed to menace with 
his little shifty eyes. “I wish all them 
lilies had one neck and I could twist it! 
Jest one head, and me stompin’ it! Yeh!— 
and all the damned flowers in the world 
with it! Yeh! And we watchin’ ’em die!” 


THE man from the dry lands smoked idly 

under the awning. His serenity evoked 
all the savagery of Tedge’s feud with the 
lilies. Pretty! A man who dealt with 
cows seeing beauty in anything! Well, 
the girl did it—that swamp angel this 
Rogers was going to visit. That Aurelie 
Frenet who sang in the flower-starred 
river—that was it! Tedge glowered on 
the Texan—he hated him, too, because this 
loveliness gave him peace, while the mas- 
ter of the Marie Louise must fume about 
his wheelhouse, a perspiring madman. 

It took an hour for the Marie even to 
retreat and find steerage-way easterly off 
across a shallow lake, mirroring the marsh 
shores in the sunset. Across the bay- 
ou boat wheezed and thumped drearily, 
drowning the bellowing of the dying steers. 
Once the deckhand stirred and pointed. 

“Lilies, Cap’n—pourin’ from all the 
swamps, and dead ahead there, now!” 

Scowling, Tedge held to the starboard. 
Yes, there they were—a phalanx of flowers 
in the dusk. He broke into wild curses at 
them, his boat, the staggering cattle. 

“T’ll drive to the open gulf to get rid of 
‘em! Outside, to sea! Yeh! Stranger, 
yeh’ll see salt water, and lilies drownin’ 
in it! I’ll show yeh ’em dead and dried on 
the sands like dead men’s dried bones! 
Yeh’ll see per pretty flowers a-dyin’!” 

The lone cowman ignored the sneer. 
“You better get the animals to feed and 
water. Another mornin’ of heat and 
crowdin’—” 

“Let ’em rot! Yer pretty flowers done 
it—pretty flowers—spit o’ Hell! I knowed 
’em—I fought ’em—lI’ll fight ’em to the 
death of ’em!” 

His little red-rimmed eyes hardly veiled 
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his contempt for Milt Rogers. A cowman, 
sailing this dusky, purple bay to see a girl! 
A girl who sang in the lily drift—asailing 
on this dirty, reeking bumboat, with cat- 
tle dying jammed in the pens! Suddenly 
Tedge realized a vast malevolent plea- 
sure—he couldn’t hope to gain from his 
perishing cargo; and he began to gloat at 
the agony spread below his wheelhouse 
window, and the cattleman’s futile pity for 
them. 

“They'll rot on Point Au Fer! We'll 
heave the stink of them, dead and alive, to 
the sharks of Au Fer Pass! Drownin’ 
cows in dyin’ lilies—” 

And the small craft of his brain sud- 
denly awakened coolly above his heat— 
Why, yes? Why hadn’t he thought of it? 
He swung the stubby nose of the Marie 
more casterly in the hot, windless dusk. 
After a while the black deckhand looked 
questioningly up at the master. 

“We’re takin’ round,” Tedge grunted, 
“outside Au Fer!” 

The black stretched on the cattle pen 
frame. Tedge was a master-hand among 
the reefs and shoals, even if the flap-pad- 
dle Marie had no business outside. But 
the sea was nothing but a star-set, velvet 
ribbon on which she crawled like a dirty 
insect. And no man questioned Tedge’s 
will. 


8 gunned an hour later, the engineman 
came up and forward to stare into the 
faster-flowing water. Even now he pointed 
to a hyacinth clump. 

“Yeh!” the master growled. “I’ll show 
yeh, Rogers! Worlds o’ flowers! Out o’ 
the swamps and the tide’ll send ’em back 
again on the reefs. I’ll show yeh ’em— 
dead, dried white like men’s bones.” Then 
he began to whisper huskily to his en- 
gineer: “It’s time fer it. Five hundred 
fer yeh, Crump—a hundred fer the nigger, 
or I knock his head in. She brushes the 
bar, and yer oil tank goes—yeh under- 
stand?” He watched a red star in the 
south. 

Crump looked about. No sail or light or 
coast guard about Au Fer—at low tide not 
even a skiff could find the passages. He 
nodded cunningly: 

“She’s old and _fire-fitten. Tedge, I 
knowed yer mind—I was always waitin’ 
fer the word. It’s a place fer it—and yeh 
say yeh carry seven hundred on them 
cows? Boat an’ cargo—three thousand 


seven hundred—” 
“They'll be that singed and washed in 
the sands off Au Fer that nobody’ll know 
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what they died of!” retorted Tedge thickly. 
“Yeh, go down, Crump, and lay yer waste 
and oil right. I trust yeh, Crump—the 
nigger’ll get his, too. She’ll ride high and 
burn flat, hoggin’ in the sand—” 

“She’s soaked with oil plumb for’ard to 
the pens now,” grunted Crump. “She’s 
fitten to go like a match all along when 
she bumps—” 

He vanished, and the master cunningly 
watched the ember star southeasterly. 

He was holding above it now, to port and 
landward. The white, hard sands must be 
shoaling fast under the cattle-freighted 
Marie. It little mattered about the course 
now; she would grind her nose in the quiet 
reef shortly. 

Tedge merely stared, expectantly await- 
ing the blow. And when it came he was 
malevolently. disappointed. A mere slith- 
ering along over the sand, a creak, a slight 
jar, and she lay dead in the flat, calm 
sea—it was ridiculous that that smooth 
beaching would break an oil tank, that the 
engine spark would flare the machine 
waste, leap to the greasy beams and floors. 

‘The wheezy exhaust coughed on; the 
belt flapped as the paddle wheel kept on 
its dead shove of the Marie’s keel into the 
sand. Hogjaw had shouted and run for- 
ward. He was staring into the phos- 
phorescent water circling about the bow, 
when Crump raised his cry: 

“Fire—amidships!” 

Tedge ran down the after-stairs. Sul- 
phurously he began cursing at the trickle 
of smoke under the moter frame. It was 
nothing—a child could have put it out with 
a bucket of sand. But upon it fell Tedge 
and the engineer, stamping, shouting, 
shoving oil-soaked waste upon it, and co- 
vertly blocking off the astounded black 
deckman when he rushed to aid. 

“Water, Hogjaw!” roared the master. 
“She’s gainin’ on us—she’s under the bilge 
floor now!” He hurled a bucket viciously 
at his helper. And as they pretended to 
fight the fire, Crump suddenly began 
laughing and stood up. The deckman was 
grinning also. The master watched him 
narrowly. 

“Kick the stuff into the waste under the 
stairs,” he grunted. “Hogjaw, this here 
boat’s goin’—yeh understand? We take 
the skiff and pull to the shrimp camps, and 
she hogs down and burns—” 


THE black man was laughing. Then he 

stopped curiously. “The cows—” 
“Damn the cows! I'll git my money 

back on ’em! Yeh go lower away on the 
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skiff davits. Yeh don’t ask me nothin’— 
yeh don’t know nothin’!” 

“Sho’, boss! I don’t know nothin’, or 
see nothin’!” 

He swung out of the smoke already 
drifting greasily up from the foul waist of 
the Marie Louise. A little glare of red 
was beginning to reflect from the mirrored 
sea. The ripples of the beaching had van. 
ished; obscurely, undramatically as she 
had lived, the Marie Lowise sat on the bar 
to choke in her own fetid fumes. 

Tedge clambered to the upper deck and 
hurried to his bunk in the wheelhouse. 
There were papers there he must save— 
the master’s license, the insurance policy, 
and a few other things. The smell of 
burning wood and grease was thickening; 
and suddenly now, through it, he saw the 
quiet, questioning face of the stranger. 

He had forgotten him completely. 
Tedge’s small brain had room but for one 
idea at a time: first his rage at the lilies, 
and then the wrecking of the Marie. And 
this man knew. He had been staring down 
the after-companionway. He had seen and 
heard. He had seen the master and crew 
laughing while the fire mounted. 

Tedge came to him. “We’re quittin’ 
ship,” he growled. 

“Yes, but the cattle—” The other looked 
stupefiedly at him. 

“We got to pull inside afore the sea 
comes up—” 

“Well, break the pens, can’t you? Give 
’em a chance to swim for a bar. I’m a 
cowman myself—I cain’t let dumb brutes 
burn and not lift a hand—” 

The fire in the waist was beginning to 
roar. A plume of smoke streamed straight 
up in the starlight. The glare showed the 
younger man’s startled eyes. He shifted 
them to look over the foredeck rail down to 
the cattle. Sparks were falling among 
them, the fire veered slightly forward; and 
the survivors were crowding uneasily over 
the fallen ones, catching that curious sense 
of danger which forewarns creatures of 
the wild before the Northers, a burning 
forest, or creeping flood, to move on. 

“You cain’t leave ’em so,” muttered the 
stranger. “No; I seen you—” 

He did not finish. Tedge had been set- 
ting himself for what he knew he should 
do. The smaller man had his jaw turned 
as he stared at the suffering brutes. And 
Tedge’s mighty fist struck him full on the 
temple. The master leaned over the low 
rail to watch quietly. 

The man who wished to save the cattle 
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was there among them. A little flurry of 
sparks drove over the spot he fell upon, 
and then a maddened surge of gaunt 
steers. Tedge wondered if he should go 
finish the job. No; there was little use. 
He had crashed his fist into the face of 
a shrimp-seine hauler once, and the fel- 
low’s neck had shifted on his spine—and 
once he had maced a woman up-river in a 
shanty-boat drinking bout—Tedge had got 
away both times. Now and then, boasting 
about the shrimp camps, he hinted mys- 
teriously at his two killings, and showed 
his freckled, hairy, right hand. 

“If they find anything of him—he got 
hurt in the wreck,” the master grinned. 
He couldn’t see the body, for a black long- 
horn had fallen upon his victim, it ap- 
peared. Anyhow the cattle were milling 
desperately around in the pen; _ the 
stranger who said his name was Milt 
Rogers would be a lacerated lump of flesh 
in that mad stampede long ere the fire 
reached him. Tedge got his tin document 
box and went aft. 

Crump and Hogjaw were already in the 
flat-bottomed bayou skiff, holding it off the 
Marie Louise’s port runway, and the mas- 
ter stepped into it. The heat was singeing 
their faces by now. 

“Pull off,” grunted the skipper, “around 
east’ard. This bar sticks clean out 0’ 
water off there, and you lay around it, 
Hogjaw. They won’t be no sea ’til the 
breeze lifts at sunup.” 


Ts big black heaved on the short oars. 
The skiff was a hundred yards out on 
the glassy sea; when Crump spoke cun- 
ningly, “I knowed something—” 


“Yeh?” Tedge turned from his bow seat 
to look past the oarsman’s head at the 
engineman. “Yeh knowed—” 

“This Rogers, he was tryin’ to get off 
the burnin’ wreck and he fell, somehow 
— 

“The oil tank blew, and a piece o’ pipe 
took him,” grunted Tedge. “I tried to 
drag him out o’ the fire—Gawd knows I 
did, didn’t I, Crump?” 

Crump nodded scaredly. The black oars- 
man’s eyes narrowed ard he crouched 
dumbly as he rowed. Tedge was behind 
him—Tedge of the Marie Louise who could 
kill with his fists. No, Hogjaw knew noth- 
ing—he never would know anything. 

“I jest took him on out o’ kindness,” 
mumbled Tedge. “I got no license fer pas- 
senger business. Jest a bum I took on to 
go and see his swamp girl up Des Amou- 
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reux. Well, it ain’t no use sayin’ any- 
thing, is it, now?” 

A mile away the wreck of tne Marie 
Louise appeared as a yellow-red ‘rent in 
the curtain of night. Red, too, was the 
flat, calm sea, save northerly where a sand 
ridge gleamed. Tedge turned to search 
for its outlying point. There was a pass 
here, beyond which the reefs began once 
more and stretched on, a barrier to the 
shoal inside waters. When the skiff had 
drawn about the sand spit, the reflecting 
waters around the Marie had vanished, 
and the fire appeared as a fallen meteor 
burning on the flat, black belt of encircling 
reef, 

Tedge’s murderous little eyes watched 
easterly. They must find the other side of 
the tidal pass and go up it to strike off for 
the distant shrimp camps with their story 
of the end of the Marie Louise—boat and 
cargo a total loss on Au Fer sands. 

Upon the utter sea silence there came a 
sound—a faint bawling of dying cattle, of 
trampled, choked cattle in the fume and 
flames. It was very far off now; and to- 
morrow’s tide and wind would find nothing 
but a blackened timber, a swollen, floating 
carcass or two—nothing more. 

But the black man could see the funeral 
pyre; the distant glare of it was showing 
the whites of his eyes faintly to the mas- 
ter, when suddenly he stopped rowing. A 
drag, the soft sibilance of a moving thing, 
was on his oar blade. He jerked it free. 

“Lilies, boss—makin’ out dis pass, too, 
lilies—” 

“T see ’em—drop below ’em!” Tedge felt 
the glow of an unappeasable anger mount 
to his temples. “Damn ’em—I see ’em!” 

There they were, upright, tranquil, im- 
mense hyacinths—their spear-points three 
feet above the water, their feathery 
streamers drifting six feet below; the 
broad, waxy leaves floating above their 
bulbous surface mats—they came on 
silently under the stars; they vanished 
under the stars seaward to their death. 

“Yeh!” roared Tedge. “Sun and sea to- 
morry—they’ll be back on Au Fer like 
dried bones o’ dead men in the sand! Bear 
east’ard off of ’em!” 


THE oarsman struggled in the deeper 
pass water. The skiff bow saddenly 
plunged into a wall of green and purple 
bloom. The points brushed Tedge’s cheek. 
He cursed and smote them, tore them from 
the low bow and flung them. But the 


engine-man stood up and peered into the 
starlight. 
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“Yeh’ll not make it. Better keep up the 
port shore. I cain’t see nothin’ but lilies 
east’ard—worlds o’ flowers comin’ with the 
crevasse water behind ’em.” He dipped a 
finger to the water, tasted of it, and grum- 
bled on: “It ain’t hardly salt, the big 
rivers are pourin’ such a flood out o’ the 
swamps. Worlds o’ flowers comin’ out the 
passes—” 

“Damn the flowers!” Tedge arose, shak- 
ing his fist at them. “Back out o’ ’em! 
Pull up the Au Fer side, and we’ll break 
through ’em in the bay!” 

Against the ebb-tide close along Au Fer 
reef, the oarsman toiled until Crump, the 
lookout, grumbled again. 

“The shoal’s blocked wi’ ’em! They’re 
stranded on the ebb. Tedge, yeh’ll have to 
wait for more water to pass this bar in- 
side ’em. Yeh try to cross the pass, and 
the lilies’ll have us all to sea in this crazy 
skiff when the wind lifts wi’ the sun.” 

“I’m clean wore out,” the black man 
muttered. “Yeh can wait fer day and tide 
on the sand, boss.” 

“Well, drive her in, then!” raged the 
skipper. “The in-tide’ll set before day- 
light. We’ll take it up the bay.” 

He rolled over the bow, knee-deep in the 
warm inlet water, and dragged the skiff 
through the shoals. Crump jammed an 
oar in the sand; and warping the head- 
line to this, the three trudged on to the 
white, dry ridge. Tedge flung himself by 
the first stubby grass clump. 

“Clean beat—” he muttered. “By day 
we'll pass ’em. Damn ’em—and I’ll see 
’em dyin’ in the sun—lilies like dried, dead 
weeds on the sand—that’s what they’ll be 
in a couple o’ days—he said they was 
pretty, that fello’ back there—”’ Lying 
with his head on his arm, he lifted a thumb 
to point over his shoulder. He couldn’t see 
the distant blotch of fire against the low 
stars—he didn’t want to. He couldn’t 
mark the silent drift of the sea gardens 
in the pass, but he gloated in the thought 
that they were riding to their death. The 
pitiless sun, the salt tides drunk up to 
their spongy bulbs, and their glory passed 
—they would be matted refuse on the 
shores and a man could trample them. 
Yes, the sea was with Tedge, and the 
rivers, too; the flood waters were lifting 
the lilies from their immemorable strong- 
holds and forcing them out to their last 
pageant of death. 


Tae three castaways slept in the warm 
sand. It was an hour later that 
some other living thing stirred at the far 
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end of Au Fer reef. A _ scorched and 
weakened steer came on through salt pools 
to stagger and fall. Presently another, 
and then a slow line of them. They crossed 
the higher ridge to huddle about a sink 
that might have made them remember the 
dry drinking holes of their arid home 
plains. Tired, gaunt cattle mooing lone- 
somely, when the man came about them 
to dig with his bloody fingers in the sand. 

He tried another place, and another— 
he didn’t know—he was a man of the 
short-grass country, not a coaster; per- 
haps a sandy sink might mean fresh water. 
But after each effort the damp feeling on 
his hands was from his gashed and bat- 
tered head and not life-giving water. He 
wiped the blood from his eyes and stood 
up in the starlight. 

“Twenty-one of ’em—alive—and me,” 
he muttered. “I got ’em off—they tram- 
pled me and beat me down, but I got their 
pens open. Twenty-one livin’-—and me on 
the sands!” 

He wondered stupidly how he had done 
it. The stern of the Marie Louise had 
burned off and sogged down in deep water, 
but her bow hung to the reef, and in 
smoke and flame he had fought the cattle 
over it. They clustered now in the false 
water-hole, silent, listless, as if they: knew 
the uselessness of the urge of life on Au 
Fer reef. 

And after a while the man went on east- 
ward. Where and how far the sand ridge 
stretched he did not know. Vaguely he 
knew of the tides and sun to-morrow. 
From the highest point he looked back. 
The wreck was a dull red glow, the stars 
above it cleared now of smoke. The sea, 
too, seemed to have gone back to its in- 
finite peace, as if it had washed itself 
daintily after this greasy morsel it must 
hide in its depths. 

A half hour the man walked wearily, 
and then before him stretched water again. 
He turned up past the tide flowing down 
the pass—perhaps that was all of Au Fer. 
A narrow spit of white sand at high tide, 
and even over that, the sea breeze freshen- 
ing, the surf would curl? 

“Ships never come in close, they said,” 
he mused tiredly, ‘and miles o’ shoals to 
the land—and then just swamp for miles. 
Dumb brutes o’ cows, and me on this— 
and no water nor feed, nor shade from the 


He stumbled on through the shallows, 
noticing apathetically that the water was 


running here. Nearly to his waist he 
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waded, peering into the starlight. He was 
a cowman and he couldn’t swim; he had 
never seen anything but the dry ranges 
until he said he would go find the girl he 
had met once on the upper Brazos—a girl 
who told him of sea and sunken forests, 
of islands of flowers drifting in lonely 
swamp lakes—he had wanted to see that 
land, but mostly the Cajan girl of Bayou 
Des Amoureux. 

He wouldn’t see her now; he would die 
among dying cattle, but maybe it was fit 
for a cattleman to go that way—a Texas 
man and Texas cows. 

Then he saw a moving thing. It rode 
out of the dark and brushed him. It 
touched him with soft fingers and he drew 
them to him. A water-hyacinth, and its 
purple spike topped his head as he stood 
waist-deep. So cool its leaves, and the 
dripping bulbs that he pressed them to 
his bloody cheek. He sank his teeth into 
them for the coolness on his parched 
tongue. The spongy bulb was sweet; it 
exhaled odorous moisture. He seized it 
ravenously. It carried sweet water, redo- 
lent of green forest swamps! 

He dragged at another floating lily, 
sought under the leaves for the buoyant 
bulb. A drop or two of fresh water a 
man could press from each! 

Like a starving animal he moved in 
the shoals, seeing more drifting garden 
clumps. And then a dark object that did 
not drift. He felt for it slowly, and then 
straightened up, staring about. 


FLAT-BOTTOMED bayou skiff, and 

in it the oars, a riverman’s blanket- 
roll of greasy clothes, and a tin box! He 
knew the box. On one end, in faded gilt, 
was the name, “B. Tedge.” Rogers had 
seen it on the grimy shelf in the pilot- 
house of the Marie Louise. He felt for 
the rope; the skiff was barely scraping 
bottom. Yes, they had moored it here— 
they must be camped on the sands of Au 
Fer, awaiting the dawn. 

A boat? He didn’t know what a Texas 
cowman could do with a boat on an alien 
and unknown shore, but he slipped into it, 
raised an oar and shoved back from the 
sandy spit. At least he could drift off Au 
Fer’s waterless desolation. Tedge would 
kill him to-morrow when he found him 
there; beeause he knew Tedge had fired 
the Marie for the insurance. 

So he poled slowly off. The skiff drifted 
now. Rogers tried to turn to the oar 
athwart, and awkwardly he stumbled. The 
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oar seemed like a roll of thunder when it 
struck the gunwale. 

And instantly a hoarse shout rose be- 
hind him. Tedge’s voice—Tedge had not 
slept well. The gaunt cattle burning or 
choking in the salt tide, or perhaps the 
lilies of Bayou Bceuff—anyhow, he was 
up with a cry and dashing for the skiff. 
In a moment Rogers saw him. 

The Texas man began driving desper- 
ately on the oars. He heard the heavy 
rush of the skipper’s feet in the deepening 
water. Tedge’s voice became a bulllike 
roar as the depth began to check him. To 
his waist, and the slow skiff was but ten 
yards away; to his great shoulders, and 
the clumsy oarsman was but five. 

And with a yell of triumph Tedge lunged 
out swimming. Whoever the fugitive, he 
was hopeless with the oars. The skiff 
swung this way and that, and a strong 
man at its stern could hurl it and its oc- 
cupant bottom-side up in Au Fer Pass. 
Tedge, swimming in Au Fer Pass, his 
fingers to the throat of this unknown ma- 
rauder! There’d be another one go—and 
nothing but his hands—Bill Tedge’s hands 
that the shrimp camps feared. 

Just hold him under—that was all. 
Tread water, and hold the throat beneath 
until its throbbing ceased. Tedge could; 
he feared no man. Another overhand 
stroke, and he just missed the wobbling 
stern of the light skiff. 


He saw the man start up and raise an" 


oar as if to strike. Tedge laughed trium- 
phantly. Another plunge and his fingers 
touched the gunwale. And then he dived; 
he would bring his back up against the 
flat bottom and twist his enemy’s footing 
from under him. Then, in the deep water, 
Tedge lunged up for the flat keel, and 
slowly across his brow an invisible hand 
seemed to caress him. 

He opened his eyes to see a necklace 
of opalescent jewels gathering about his 
neck; he tore at it and the phosphorescent 
water gleamed all about him with feathery 
pendants. And when his head thrust 
above water, the momen’t respite had al- 
lowed the skiff to straggle beyond his 
reach. 

Tedge shouted savagely and lunged 
again—and about his legs came the soft 
clasp of the drifting hyacinth roots. 
Higher, firmer, and he turned to kick free 
of them. He saw the man in the boat 
poling uncertainly in the tide not six feet 
beyond him. And now, in open water, 
Tedge plunged on in fierce exultance. One 
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stroke—and the stars beyond the boatman 
became obscured; the swimmer struck the 
soft, yielding barrier of the floating 
islands. This time he did not lose time 
in drawing from them; he raised his 
mighty arms and strove to beat them 
down, flailing the broad leaves until the 
spiked blossoms fell about him. A circlet 
of them caressed his cheek. He lowered 
his head and swam bulllike into the drift; 
and when he knew the pressure ahead was 
tightening slowly to rubbery bands, forc- 
ing him gently from his victim, Tedge 
raised his voice in wild curses. 

He fought and threshed the lilies, and 
they gave him cool, velvety kisses in re- 
turn. He dived and came up through 
them; and then, staring upward, he saw 
the tall, purple spikes against the stars. 
And they were drifting—they were sailing 
seaward to their death. He couldn’t see 
the boat now for the shadowy hosts; and 
for the first time fear glutted his heart. 
It came as a paroxysm of new sensation 
—Tedge of the Marie Zouwise who had 
never feared. 


UT this was different, this soft and 
moving web of silence. No, not quite 
silence, for past his ear the splendid hya- 
cinths drifted with a musical creaking, 
leaf on leaf, the buoyant bulbs brushing 
each other. The islets joined and parted; 
once he saw open water and plunged for 
it—and over his shoulders there surged 
a soft coverlet. He turned and beat it; 
he churned his bed into a furious welter, 
and the silken curtain lowered. 

He shrank from it now, staring. The 
feathery roots matted across his chest, the 
mass of them felt slimy like the hide of a 
drowned brute. 

“Drownin’ cows—” he muttered thickly 
—“comin’ on a man driftin’ and drownin’ 
—no, no! Lilies, jest lilies—damn ’em!” 

The tall spiked flowers seemed nodding 
— yes, just lilies, drifting and singing elfin 
music to the sea tide. Tedge roared once 
again his hatred of them; he raised and 
battered his huge fists into their beauty, 
and they seemed to smile in the starlight. 
Then, with a howl, he dived. 

He would beat them—deep water was 
here in the pass, and he would swim 
mightily far beneath the trailing roots— 
he would find the man with the boat yet 
and hurl him to die in the hyacinth bloom. 

He opened his eyes in the deep, clear 
water and exulted. He, Tedge, had out- 
witted the bannered argosies. With burst- 
ing lungs he charged off across the cur- 
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rent, thinking swiftly, coolly, now of the 
escape. And as he neared the surface he 
twisted to glance upward. It was light 
there—a light brighter than the stars, but 
softer, evanescent. Mullet and squib were 
darting about or clinging to a feathery 
forest that hung straight down upon him. 
Far and near there came little darts of 
pale fire, gleaming and expiring with each 
stir in the phosphorescent water. 

And he had to rise; a man could not 
hold the torturing air in his lungs forever. 
Yes, he would tear a path to the stars 
again and breath. His arms flailed into 
the first tenuous streamers, which parted 
in pearly lace before his eyes. He breasted 
higher, and they were all about him now; 
his struggles evoked glowing bubble-jewels 
which drifted upward to expire. He 
grasped the soft roots and twisted and 
sought to raise himself. He had a hand 
to the surface bulbs, but a silken mesh 
seemed tightening about him. 

And it was drifting—everything was 
drifting in the deep pass of Au Fer. He 
tried to howl in the hyancinth web, and 
choked—and then he merely fought in his 
close-pressing cocoon, thrusting one hard 
fist to grasp the broad leaves. He clung 
to them dumbly, his face so close to the 
surface that the tall spiked flowers smiled 
down—but they drifted inexorably with a 
faint, creaking music, leaf on leaf. 

Tedge opened his eyes to a flicker of 
myriad lights. The sound was a roaring, 
now—like the surf on the reefs in the hur- 
ricane month; or the thunder of maddened 
steers above him across this flowery sea 
meadow. Perhaps the man he had killed 


Opp TALE OF THE TROPICS 


* Crump and the black deckhand 
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rode with this stampede? Tedge shrank 
under the lilies—perhaps they could pro- 
tect him now? Even the last stroke of his 
hands made luminous beauty of the un- 


derrunning tide. 
A® outward-bound shrimp lugger saw 
the figures on Au Fer reef and came 
to anchor beyond the shoals. The Cajan 
crew rode up to where Milt Rogers and 
were 
watching by a pool. The shrimpers lis- 
tened to the cowman, who had tied the 
sleeve of his shirt about his bloody head. 

“You can get a barge down from Mor- 
gan City and take the cows off before the 
sea comes high,” said Rogers quietly. 
“They’re eating the lilies—and they find 
sweet water in ’em. Worlds o’ lilies drift- 
in’ to sea with sweet water in the bulbs!” 
And he added, watching Crump and the 
black man who seemed in terror of him: 
“TI want to get off, too. I want to see the 
swamp country where worlds o’ flowers 
come from!” 

He said no more. He did not even look 
in the pool where Crump pointed. He was 
thinking of that girl of the swamps who 
had bid him come to her. But all along 
the white surf line he could see the green 
and purple plumes of the hyacinth war- 
riors tossing in the breeze—legion upon 
legion, coming to die gloriously on Au 
Fer’s sands. 

But first they sent a herald; for in 
Tedge’s hand, as he lay in the pool, one 
waxen-leafed banner with a purple spear- 
point glittered in the sun. 


A VERY SATISFACTORY GOD 


An Odd Tale of The Tropics 
By Charles J. Finger 


speak of, doing some work for the 
Whitsetts in the lignum vitae wood 
Learning of gold in La Serena, I set 
off with a mule pack outfit intending to 


cé [: BEEN in Cordoba at the time I 


line. 


strike San Juan. But I missed it; struck 
too far north up the Quevada; had hard 
luck. The mule died on me. There was 
an ecstasy of color there and the clean 
smell of a world unspoiled, and it wasn’t 
what you’d call bad traveling, for there 


was plenty of water, and where there’s 
water, anyone can live. 

“Presently I met a fellow, a decent chap 
and quiet, like most unspoiled savages, and 
we had little trouble in understanding one 
another, for we only dealt in fundamen- 
tals. When there’s no interest in gossip 
and no theories, there’s little talk neces- 
sary. And, too, there’s a large admixture 
of Spanish in all those Indian tongues. He 
knew I was astray and flung out the state- 
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ment that his vil- 
lage was near after 
I had spread out 
my hands by way 
of explaining my 
long trip. He 
seemed to take a 
kind of pride in the 
beauty of the place, 
just as a decent 
civilized man 
would, plucking a 
strange flower now 
and then or point- 
ing to a bird, for 
man’s man, what- 
ever his color. 
“His people ac- 
cepted me, hustled 
about and fed me, 
and were as curi- 
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A SAVAGE finds a root that has a 

faint resemblance to a human head, 
we'll say. He whittles, trims, shapes it, 
because to do so amuses him. When 
his imagination has run its course, 
someone else improves on it, perhaps 
adds cocoanut fiber to give it the idea 
of human hair, or adds a gash here and 
there for humor. But human imagina- 
tion is still busy. There is the man of 
words to come. He weaves a tale about 
the carving. The tale is told and re- 
told. Variations creep in. It becomes 
a legend and the legend a myth; the 
myth in turn the base for a religious 
belief. Taking the foregoing as a 
thesis, Mr. Finger, in The Double 
Dealer (New Orleans), tells an odd 
tale of the tropics, from which we print 
this monolog delivered, under the stim- 
ulation of pre-homebrew, by a racon- 
teur named McNabb to a pair of dubi- 





the shivers up my 
spine. Black as the 
ace of spades it 
was and two great 
tusks where the ca- 
nines should have 
been. But to beat 
it all, on the head 
of it were indubit- 
able horns. Horns, 
sir! 

“This thing was 
alive and breathing 
like a man asleep 
and that made it 
more horrible to 
look at. I had 
flashed memories 
of things read. Of 
Greek satyrs, Ger- 
man forest sprites, 


ous to know what I ous cronies. 


had to tell as a 





Fentris, the devil 
even. ... The beast 








crowd at a village 

barber shop right here is. My discoverer 
presently showed me off to his neighbors 
and we went here and there, the children 
flocking curiously. Imagine yourself en- 
tering a country place. It was like that. 
But in time we came to the temple, which 
was a structure made of small tree trunks 
and a kind of bamboo, roofed in with 
branches and leaves and hung over the 
low doorway. There was a certain amount 
of explanation before we entered and one 
old fellow nerved himself to intervene. He 
seemed to be objecting to my entering but 
he was verbally overcome, one youngish 
girl railing loudly. She had a name that 
sounded like ‘Kitty’ tho it wasn’t that, and 
she seemed to be a regular Katherine. 
‘Taming of the Shrew,’ you know. In the 
confusion, I lost track of what was going 
on and found myself in a sweat, being sus- 
picious of trouble in religious centers. 


ad be was greenishly cool in there and 
what I saw startled me. It was the 
god. For a moment I thought it was some 
waxen stuff, so natural it seemed. It came 
to me with a shock that the people were 
given to playing tricks, perhaps like the 
Dyaks of Borneo, you know, who make a 
wax figure of some enemy and leave it to 
melt away in the hope that the body of 
the original will waste. This thing lay on 
its side with closed eyes and was on a 
couch made of brush covered with a silky 
stuff of gossamer delicacy that grew there- 
about. But the face of the thing! It sent 





gave a yawn, 
stretched, sat upright and I saw the hairy 
chest of a man naked to the waist. A 
horned orang-outang it seemed. Then the 
thing saw me, became suddenly rigid, 
rolled its heavy-lidded eyes, and sat star- 
ing as if about to leap; as if crouched to 
leap. The look it gave me was as fierce 
and ugly as face could wear. Honest to 
God, it was the most repulsive-looking 
creature man could imagine; very power- 
fully built; somewhat paunchy, and its 
legs were those of a man. Let me tell you, 
I lost my composure and got outside as 
quickly as I could without giving intima- 
tion to the attendants that I was the least 
bit scared. They, I saw, stood with heads 
bent, hands held at chest level, side by 
side, thumbs touching, palms turned down- 
wards. I glanced at the Thing as I passed 
out and saw it eyeing me sidelong, head 
half turned just as you may have seen a 
startled horse look at you. 

“Let me tell you that that night I did 
little sleeping, but was so played out with 
all the walking I’d done, that I couldn’t 
plan leaving the place. I guess I made a 
pretty fair face of it tho and managed to 
look calm and take it all as a matter of 
course while the people looked on. Mind 
you, there was plenty of talking and whis- 
pering. ‘Kitty’ too came to my bedside 
and chattered away volubly. But I had 
nightmares and saw the creature in a 
frenzy of hysteria or laughing in fiendish 
glee. Figure it out for yourself. 


IT Was ALL 


“Next day passed pleasantly, for the 
god had gone for a walk in the forest, 
but when the evening cool set and the 
white mists crept up the long, narrow 
valley, there was a great to-do, announc- 
ing the god’s return. Later, for half an 
hour, things were muddled, for the man 
who found me, together with ‘Kitty,’ set 
to work to tell me something and I judged 
it was an invitation to leave. I showed 
them my blistered feet and that seemed 
to arouse proper sympathy. Then there 
were genuflections and signs and hand 
motions with invitations to me to follow 
suit. A funny business altogether and I 
could make little of it. Anyway, after a 
while, I understood that I was being pre- 
pared for a visit to the god and, after some 
expostulation, I went. There was no way 
out. 

“The upper end of the valley ended in a 
kind of a cul-de-sac and there was a cave 
there at the foot of a fairly steep slope. It 
was very dark at first compared with the 
evening glow of the sunset in the lower 
valley, but very gratefully cool and sooth- 
ing. A mass of greenery made glorious 
by crimson bloom covered the opening and 


a fellow with a spear was on guard, so that 
the whole had a theatrical appearance. The 
guard made a sign or two, joined us, and 


we three went in together. It was quite 
a little time before I saw the god clearly. 
He was seated on a knob of rock at the 
further end. But my companion said 
something mumblingly and the god nod- 
ded. By then, my eyes were sufficiently 
accustomed to the gloom of the place and 
I saw his face plainly. The sheer ugliness 
of it sent a shudder through me, and be- 
fore I was well aware of what was afoot 
my two companions had made their hand 
motions and slipped out. 

“Certainly scared, I backed to the cave 
wall where I saw a good-sized rock like 
a flattened, truncated cone that might 
serve as an unhandy club. Not a sound 
of course except the early night birds 
outside, heard faintly, and the noise they 
made seemed to hearten. So for a while 
we stood silent, unmoving. Then a queer 
thing happened. The creature rose to his 
feet and fell to making motions, raising 
his arms high above his head, then drop- 
ping them. The motion was automatic 
yet not mechanical, jerky but not angular, 
and the series of gestures were compli- 
cated and almost graceful, and it was 
queer to see the Thing come to a position 
of rest with a certain smartness. The 
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attitude was one of dignity. 
sion seemed to soften. Then: 

“Don’ you all recognize it, boss?’ 
boomed the Thing. ‘Don’ you all know 
it?’ 

“At that my head went up and my body 
straightened with a jerk, tho there was 
still a vague uneasiness about me. But 
the horror became something else as I saw 
the grotesqueness of the creature, but 
still there was a lurking notion in me that 
it was all an illusion. Too, the Thing was 
grinning, tho, as it seemed in that twi- 
light, quite nervously. 

“I pulled myself together. It was an 
effort, tho. But there was the Thing stil] 
grinning, and, as it made what seemed to 
be a propitiatory motion, I heard in a 
deep, booming bass, ‘I allus done unner- 
stood the ritchool was the same.’ And 
the god was bowing, mind you. Little 
jerky half bows with a motion of the right 
hand to its head like an abbreviated salute. 
At that a memory of a Pullman sleeper 
came before me. Said I, ‘Go on—go on,’ 
then added, at a hazard, ‘George. Go on, 
George.’ 

“From the Thing came an unmistakable 
chuckle, and ‘Suah good that sounds, boss,’ 
said the god with evident delight. And 
he became voluble. ‘Suah good, boss. I 
been gone done seen yore charm right 
away,’ he said, pointing to my watch 
chain, and then things rushed together 
and fitted with a click. The contortions 
and signs, the outer and inner guard, the 
oddly recurring words which I recognized 
as distorted passwords. At that, my mind 
went actively to work to recover that 
white man’s supremacy which I had tem- 
porarily surrendered to fear. 


Its expres- 


II 

“TS spite of my pants, which were too 

irregularly slashed for comfort, and 
certainly for decency, I assumed some 
dignity in my port as I walked down the 
village, with George the god a little in the 
rear. It may seem silly, too, but I confess 
that there was a moment of pride when I 
noticed that I was pointed to with new 
respect. 

“Already the silver points of the first 
stars were seen before we reached the 
woods into which we went some three hun- 
dred yards deep. We came to a pool, or 
rather the widening of a brook which 
seemed like a diamond in a dusky immen- 
sity, and, as we sat facing one another 
across the little water, I remember look- 
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ing into the pool as in a mirror and see- 
ing the inverted form of the horned man. 
I seemed to be looking down at some Pan 
instead of a perfectly mild-mannered god 
of unknown antecedents. 

“Of course, I should have got more of 
his story than I did, but there was that 
confounded prejudice—color line and all 
that, and, while he gave me the high lights 
of his career, he tangled things in the tell- 
ing most absurdly. His lodge work he had 
come by in some Arkansas town, and I 
suspect that his dignified manner was the 
result of his having been a head waiter or 
something of the kind. For etiquet, it’s 
hard to beat anyone in that profession. 
Mind you, I’d noticed that my savage 
friends all used a cotton napkin at meal 
time. It struck me then as odd. 

“However, I gathered that George had 
got into some trouble in New Orleans, and, 
to escape the consequences, had shipped to 
South America under the impression that 
he was en route to Liberia. Landing in 
Pernambuco, he was astonished beyond 
measure to find that men of his own color 
were unintelligible to him, so he had had 
trouble. Wandered to Paauhy and tramped 
to Bahia—tough times, no doubt. But at 
Bahia he was hailed in his own tongue. 

“It was, George said, a Doctor Mayfield, 
formerly of Chicago, and more particu- 
larly of Monadnock Building. Broke, of 
course. Like so many, he had supposed 
that all in Latin America were ignorant 
fools waiting to be exploited. Still, he had 
a resourceful mind, and, seeing George, 
had enlisted him as his aide. This is what 
he did presently. With a base of silver 
made by hammering out Brazilian dollars, 
he had made a curved plate which he in- 
serted, by what must have been a neat 
operation, under the negro’s scalp where 
it fitted the contour of the skull very well. 
Into it he had bored a couple of screw- 
holes. I examined the fellow’s scalp, and 
no one could have told that there was 
anything foreign there save by the touch. 
Not a sign of suture. Into the base of a 
pair of goat horns he had then fixed 
screws, and when the horns were set into 
place and the hair had gathered about 
the base, the job came near defying de- 
tection. Also, Mayfield had cut: off and 
capped the fellow’s canines and so fitted 
him with a prepared pair of boar’s tusks 
which looked horrible enough, the Lord 
only knows. That Chicago man was cer- 
tainly a foresighted fellow, and it is a pity 
that Fate drove him to such straits. 





~ experiment was a winner, and 
when George was in a steel cage and 
put on exhibition at half a dollar a head, 
they grew rich—too rich, perhaps, for the 
news went far and wide and there was 
some rumor of a scientific investigation. 
So they fled by night and presently came 
to Arenas Blanco. There they could not 
stand the mixing of drinks, and George 
seems to have sampled in too rapid suc- 
cession, whiskey, gin, pisco, vermouth and 
native wines. There was a scuffle and the 
local police had grabbed George by the 
horns, bending the screw in such wise 
that it was impossible for him to dehorn 
himself any more. He became separated 
from his dentist, too. 

“George was very hazy in the rest of 
his tale, but I put two and two together 
and imagined him wandering about in the 
jungle until he was found, much as I was, 
a very hungry, meek and gentle wild man. 
But theories are as readily constructed 
by savage as by white men, and deifica- 
tion once commenced, went on swimmingly. 

“His first notion, when they brought him 
fruit and other eatables and established 
him in the temple, was that they were 
anthropophagi and intended to fatten him, 
for he, too, was theory-mak'ng. But 
learning the facts of the case, he lived up 
to his reputation. His knowledge of secret- 
society work stood him in good stead and 
he grafted some of the ritual on to the 
crude forms of worship very effectively. 
That kind of thing would, of course, ap- 
peal to a simple folk. Still, he was a 
good deity, all right, and interjected a 
kind of human justice into such things as 
he had to deal with, and his people never 
seemed to doubt him for the simple rea- 


- son that his notions of right and of wrong 


coincided with theirs. No labored ex- 
planation of things was necessary in an 
effort to make seeming incongruities fit. 
There were a few who acted as servitors, 
priests as it were, and, naturally, they 
could not doubt but that they had a living 
god. So his was the ipse dixit, and, on 
the strength of his horns and tusks, he 
delivered the law and the ten command- 
ments, added a few by way of bringing 
the mosaic law up to date, and there was 
no questioning his decisions. Taking him 
all in all, he did very well as a god, and 
seeing him at work later, I had to admit 
that there was an air of quiet mystery 
about him that was charming. A highly 
satisfactory god, in fact.” 
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A BILL OF DIVORCEMENT 


Dramatizing; Some Shell Shocks 
In Married Life 


By Clemence Dane 


HIS play, her- 
T alded as a 
London _ suc- 
cess, came to the 
Times Square Thea- 
ter, in New York, 
in October, was seen 
throughout Novem- 
ber, but did not be- 
gin to conquer the 
Hindenburg line of 
theatergoers until 
December. By the 
first-night critics it 
was pelted with de- 
sultory praise that 
has slowly gathered 
momentum and bro- 
ken into a storm of 
applause, shared 
more or less equally 
by the English au- 
thor Clemence 
Dane, and a cast in 
which Allan Pollock 
is starred, Janet 
Beecher is two- 
starred and Katha- 
rine Cornell is three-starred. 
Produced in this country by Charles 
Dillingham, and published in book form 
by the Macmillans, it is a post-war play 
of the Looking Backward order in so 
far as the audience is asked to under- 
stand that certain amendments in Eng- 
lish law recently proposed by the Royal 
Commission of Divorce are supposed to 
have been made and that the action of 
the play passes on Christmas Day, 1932. 
By that law a wife, Margaret Fairfield 
(Miss Beecher), whose husband, Hilary 
Fairfield (Mr. Pollock), has been pro- 
nounced incurably insane, is declared 
entitled to her freedom. These condi- 
tions are the basis of the action. The 


success with 


A RISING WOMAN PLAYWRIGHT 
Clemence Dane, who has achieved a dramatic 
“A Bill of Divorcement,” has 
hitherto been best known in England and this 

country as a novelist. 


problem is clearly 
and simply stated. 
A war marriage be- 
tween a girl of 17 
and a young soldier 
has been followed by 
the wounding of the 
latter—a shell-shock 
victim. Afamily 
taint of insanity 
proves to be a weak 
link in his chain of 
reason and he has 
been sent to an asy- 
lum. Years have 
passed. The wife 
has obtained a di- 
vorce. She is deep- 
ly in love with an 
‘upstanding fellow, 
Gray Meredith 
(Charles Waldron), 
to whom she is en- 
gaged to be married 
within a week. The 
husband escapes 
from the asylum, un- 
expectedly returns 
home and proves to have recovered. 
What is the wife to do? What of their 
daughter, who also hopes to be married 
and bear children? It is the daughter 
in the end who gathers the tangled 
threads of the situation in her hands 
and weaves a triumphant conclusion to 
the play. 

The opening scene shows a room in a 
small English country house. Margaret 
Fairfield, the divorced wife, and her ex- 
husband’s aunt, Hester Fairfield (Ada 
King), are discovered. It is Christmas 
morning. Their discussion of the pro- 
priety of the approaching wedding is 
interrupted by Sydney, the daughter 
(Katharine Cornell), entering and de- 
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claring war against the heckling spin- 
ster aunt. “You needn’t think,” she 
says, “I haven’t watched the life you’ve 
led mother over this divorce business.” 
Overriding her mother’s attempt at 
peacemaking, the girl impetuously con- 
tinues: 


SYDNEY. Well, hasn’t she? What pre- 
vented you from marrying Gray ages ago? 
Father’s been out of his mind long enough, 
poor man! You knew you were free to be 
free. You knew you were making Gray 
miserable and yourself miserable—and 
yet, tho that divorce law has been in force 
for years, it’s taken you all this time to 
fight your scruples. At least, you call 
them scruples! What you really mean 
is Aunt Hester and her prayer-book. And 
now, when you have at last consented 
to give yourself a chance of being happy 
—when it’s Christmas Day and you’re go- 
ing to be married at New Year’s—still you 
let Aunt Hester sit at your own breakfast- 
table and insult you with talk about deadly 
sin. It’s no use pretending you didn’t, 
auntie, because mother left my door open 
and I heard you. 

MARGARET. (With certain dignity.) Syd- 
ney, I can take care of myself. 

SypNEY. Take care of yourself! As if 
everybody didn’t ride roughshod over you 
when I’m not there. 

MARGARET. Yes, but, my pet, you 
mustn’t break out like this. Of course, 
your aunt knows you don’t really mean 
to be rude— 

SypNEY. I do mean to be rude to her 
when she’s rude to you. 

MARGARET. My dear, you quite misun- 
derstood your aunt. 

SypNEY. Oh, no, I didn’t, mother! 
(Margaret shrugs her shoulder ‘helplessly 
and sits down on the sofa to the left of 
the fireplace.) 

Miss FAIRFIELD. (Rising.) I’m afraid 
you'll have to go to church without me, 
Margaret. I’m thoroly upset. You’ve 
brought up your daughter to ignore me, 
and I know why. I’m the wrong side of 
the family. I’m the one person in this 
house who remembers poor Hilary. I shall 
read the service in the drawing-room. 


She flounces out, and a lengthy dialog 
between mother and daughter is fol- 
lowed by the appearance of Gray Mere- 
dith, Margaret’s fiancé, with Christmas 
greetings and gifts. 


He and Margaret 
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depart for church, leaving Sydney and 
Kit Pumphrey (John Astley) in boy 
and girl converse about their own heart 
affairs and about the opposition of Kit’s 
father, a local clergyman recently come 
to the parish, to any such idea as their 
marrying or to her mother marrying. 
He is reporting a “scene” with the Rev. 
Christopher Pumphrey, and admits: 


Kit. Well, I was a fool. I said some- 
thing, quite by chance, about your father. 
Then the fur began to fly. You see, it 
seems he thought your mother was a 
widow— 

SYDNEY. (Ruffling up.) What’s it got 
to do with him? 

Kit. Well, you see— 

SyDNEY. If you’d only make me see 
instead of you—seeing me all the time. 


Kit. I’m afraid of hurting your feel- 
ings. 

SYDNEY. I’m not nineteenth century. 

Kit. (Desperately.) Well, my people 
are. 


SYDNEY. Well? 

Kit. That’s the trouble—my people are! 
Father promptly began about not seeing 
his way to— 

SYDNEY. To what, Kit? 

Kit. To—to marrying them. 

SYDNEY. But I’ve never heard of any- 
thing: so crazy. 

Kit. Of course, 
nothing to worry about. 
of clergymen who will. 

SyDNEY. My dear boy, if mother isn’t 
married in her own parish church she’ll 
think she’s living in sin. 

Kit. Well, there it is! 

SypNEY. But look here, the old rector 
knew all about it. Do you mean to say 
that a new man can come into our parish 
and insult mother just because his beastly 
conscience doesn’t work the same way the 
old rector’s did? The divorce is perfectly 
legal. 

Kit. (Ingreat discomfort.) Yes, father 
knows all that. (Hopefully.) Of course, 
I don’t see myself why a registry office— 

SypNEy. If it were me I’d prefer it. 
Much less fuss. But mother wouldn’t. 

Kit. But she ought to see— 

SypDNEY. But she won’t. It’s no good 
reckoning on what people ought to be 
You’ve got to deal with them as they are, 

Kit. Well, I’m awfully sorry. (Guiltily.) 

SyDNEY. It’s no use being sorry. We’ve 
got to do something. 


you know, there’s 
There are heaps 
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Kit. (Hopelessly.) 
When once the old man 
gets an idea into his 
head— 

SYDNEY. He’d better 
not let it out in front of 
mother. Gray’d half kill 
him if he did. And I tell 
you this, Kit, what Gray 
leaves I’ll account for, 
even if he is your father. 
Poor little mother! 

Kit. Well, I’m all on 
your side, you know that. 
But, of course, Sydney, 
a clergyman needn’t re- 
marry divorced people. 
It’s in that bill. The 
governor was quoting it 
to-day. 

SYDNEY. But doesn’t 
he know the circum- 
stances? 

Kit. He only knows 
what I do. 

SYDNEY. One doesn’t 
shout things at people, 
naturally. But it’s noth- 
ing to be ashamed of. 
It’s only that my unfor- 
tunate father’s been in 
an asylum ever since I 
can’t remember. Shell- 
shock. It began before I 
was born. He never 
came home again. Moth- 


CAN IT BE POSSIBLE? 


A dramatic moment in “A Bill of Divorcement” and in the life of Sydney 
Fairfield (Katharine Cornell) occurs when she is told over the telephone 


er had to give up going that her father, Hilary Fairfield (Allan Pollock), has escaped from an 


to see him even; it ex- 
cited him so frightfully. 

Kit. Pretty tragic. 

SyDNEy. Oh, for years now he hasn’t 
known anyone, luckily. And he’s well 
looked after. He’s quite all right. 

Kit. (Uncomfortably.) You’re a queer 
girl. 

SYDNEY. 

KIT. Yes—but— 

SYDNEY. What? 

KiT. Your own father— 

SYDNEY. (Impatiently.) My dear boy, 
I’ve never even seen him. Oh, of course, 
it’s very sad, but I can’t go about with 
my handkerchief to my eyes all the time, 
can I? 


But he is. 


Presently the boy departs, the tele- 
phone rings, Sydney answers it and 
learns that her father has fled the asy- 
lum. She acquaints her aunt with this 
astounding news, and the latter inad- 


insane asylum. 


vertently tells the girl that her father, 
instead of being merely a victim of 
shell-shock, has been insane and that in- 
sanity is in the Fairfield blood. Sydney 
is trying to realize the terrible import 
of such a thing and is alone in the room 
when her father appears in the door- 


way. 


Whom do you want? 

Hivary. (Startled.) There, you see, 
it’s her voice, too. Who are you? 

SYDNEY. (Fencing.) How did you get 
in? 

HILary. Tool - shed 
Who are you? 

SYDNEY. Where have you come from? 

Hivtary. Bedford. Took a car. (Lash- 
ing himself into an agitation.) Who are 
you? 

SYDNEY. 


SYDNEY. 


gate. (Louder.) 


Whom do you want to see? 
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Hivary. (Losing all control.) Who 
are you? 

SYDNEY. (Slowly.) I think I’m your 
daughter. (Hilary stares at her blankly. 


Then he bursts out laughing.) 

HiLtary. Daughter! Daughter! By God, 
that’s good! My wife isn’t my wife, she’s 
my daughter! And my daughter’s seven- 
teen and I’m twenty-two. 

SyDNEY. You’re forgetting what years 
and years— ° 

HILary. Yes, of course. It’s years and 
years. It’s a lifetime. It’s my daughter’s 
lifetime. What’s your name—daughter? 

SYDNEY. Sydney. 

HiLtary. Sydney. Sydney, eh? My 
mother was Sydney. I like Sydney. I— 
(Catching at his dignity.) I suppose we’re 
rather a shock to each other—Sydney? 

SyDNEY. No. You’re not a shock to 
me. But I’m afraid— 

Hiwary. (Breaking in.) 
your—? Where’s Margaret? 


Is my—? Is 


He is informed that she has gone to 
church, but will be back soon. 


Hiwary. (His eye and his attention be- 
ginning to wander.) Back soon—eh? Why 
has Meg moved the clock? It was much 
better where we put it.. Must get it put 
back. Nearly one. She’s late, isn’t she? 
I—I really think, you know, I'll go out 
and meet your mother. 


SyDNEY. (Authoritatively.) You’re to 
stay here. 
Hivary. (Beginning obediently.) Very 


well— (He flares suddenly.) Ill do as 
I like about that. 

SypNEY. (Passionately.) I'll not have 
you frighten her. 

Hiary. I? (He smiles securely.) 

SYDNEY. Can’t you realize what the 
shock—? 

Hivary. (Blissfully.) Never known any 
one die of joy yet! 

SyDNEY. Father, you don’t understand! 
You and mother— 

Hiwary. (Getting irritated.) Look here, 
this is nothing to do with you— 

SYDNEY. But you musn’t— 

Hiwary. (Violently.) Now I tell you 
I’m not going to be hectored. I won’t stand 
it. I’ve had enough of it. D’you hear? 
I’ve had enough of it. 

SypNEY. (Jn the same tone.) 
talk to my mother like this— 

Hivary. (Softening.) Meg understands. 

SypNEY. (Jealously.) So do I under- 
stand. 


If you 
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Hivary. I believe you do. You got wild 
all in a moment. That’s my way, too. It 
means nothing. Meg can’t see that it 
means nothing. But it makes a man wild, 
you know, to be dragooned when he’s as 
sane as—my God, I am sane! That’s all 
over, isn’t it? I am sane. Daughter! 


He begins a rambling monolog. An 
automobile is heard outside, and Mar- 
garet Fairfield enters, exclaiming “Hil- 
ary!” 


Hiuary. (Like a man who can’t see.) 
Meg! Is it Meg? Meg, I’ve come home. 

MARGARET. (Terrified.) Sydney, don’t 
go away! 

SYDNEY. It’s all right, mother. 

Hivary. Meg! 

MARGARET. But they said—they said—- 
incurable. They shouldn’t have said—in- 
curable. 


HILary. What does it matter? I’m well. 
I’m well, Meg! I tell you—it came over me 
like a lantern flash—like a face turning to 
you. I was in the garden, you know—lost. 
I was a lost soul—outcast! No hope. I 
can never make anyone understand. I 
was never like the rest of them. I was 
sane, always; but—the face was turned 
away. 

SYDNEY. What face? 


Hivary. The face of God! 

MARGARET. Sydney—is he—? 

SYDNEY. It’s all right, mother! That 
isn’t madness. He’s come to himself. 

MARGARET. Then—then—what am I to 
do? 

HILARY. What’s that? (He comes 
nearer.) I—I— (Staring at her.) You 


don’t say a word. One would think you 
weren’t glad to see me. Aren’t you glad 


to see me? 

MARGARET. Of course—glad—you poor 
Hilary! (He comes to her with out- 
stretched arms. Faintly.) No— No— 
No—! 

Hivary. (Exalted.) Yes—yes—yes! 
(He catches her to him.) 

MARGARET. For pity’s sake, Hilary—! 

BASSETT. (Entering.) Lunch is served, 
ma’am! 

MARGARET. (Hopelessly.) Sydney— 

SYDNEY. Lay an extra cover. This— 


my—this gentleman is staying to lunch. 
Hiuary. (Boisterously.) Staying to 
lunch! to lunch! That’s a good joke, isn’t 
it? I say, listen! I’m laughing. Do you 
know, I’m laughing? It’s blessed to laugh. 
Staying to lunch! Yes, my girl! Lunch 
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and tea and supper and breakfast, thank 
God! and for many a long day! 


The second-act curtain rises on the 
Fairfield drawing-room. Gray Mere- 
dith has been shown in and hears the 
news from Margaret. He is determined 
to make her his wife and she is willing, 
but insists on telling Hilary herself 
instead of letting Gray do it. Where- 
upon: 


GRAY. (Angrily.) Women are incom- 
prehensible! 

MARGARET. It’s men who are uncompre- 
hending. Can’t you feel that it’ll hurt him 


less from me? 


GRAY. It’ll hurt him ten thousand times 
more. 
MARGARET. But differently. It’s the 


things one might have said that fester. 
At least I’ll spare him that torment. He 
shall say all he wants. 

Gray. (Blackly.) I suppose the truth 
is that there’s something in the best of 
women that enjoys a scene. 
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MARGARET. That’s the first bitter thing 
you’ve ever said to me. 

Gray. (Breaking out.) Can’t you see 
what it does to me to know you are in the 
same house with him? For God’s sake, 
come out of it! 

MARGARET. (Eluding him.) But I 
musn’t! Don’t you see that I musn’t? I 
can’t leave Sydney to lay my past for me. 


Gray. Your past is dead. 

MARGARET. Its ghost’s awake and walk- 
ing. 

HILARY’s VOICE. Meg! Meg! 

MARGARET. (Clinging to him.) Listen, 


it’s calling to me. 

Hiuary’s Voice. Meg, where are you? 

MARGARET. It’s too late! I’m too old! 
I shall never get away from him. I told 
you it was too good to be true. 

Gray. (Deliberately matter - of - fact.) 
Listen to me! I am going home now. 
There are orders to be given. I must get 
some money and papers. But I shall be 
back here in an hour. I give you just that 
hour to tell him what you choose. After 
that you’ll be ready to come. 





HILARY FAIRFIELD HAS AN ENOCH ARDEN HOMECOMING 
Allan Pollock does some notable character acting in the part of the shell-shocked husband who, 
after 17 years in an asylum, escapes and finds that his wife, Margaret (Janet Beecher), has 
divorced him and is about to marry another. 
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MARGARET. It’s since you were 
ill. It’s the last five years. 

HILARY. He’s in love with 
you! I tell you, the man’s in 
Jove with you! Do you think 
I’m so dazed and crazed I can’t 
see that? You shouldn’t let him, 
Meg! You’re such a child you 
don’t know what you’re doing 
when you look and smile— 

MARGARET. (In a_ strained 
voice.) Idoknow. (She stands 
quite still in the middle of the 
room, her head lifted, a beauti- 
ful woman.) 

Hiuvary. (Staring at her.) 
Lord, I don’t wonder at him, 
poor brute! (Still staring.) 
Meg, you’ve changed. 

MARGARET. (Catching at the 
opening.) Yes, Hilary. 

Hizary. Taller, more beauti- 
ful—and yet I miss something. 


MARGARET. (Urging him on.) 
Yes, Hilary! 
Hivary. (Wistfully.) Some- 


thing you used to have—kind— 
a kind way with you—the child’s 


got it. Sydney — my daughter, 
Ses ’ 
SHE CO-STARS IN “A BILL OF DIVORCEMENT” Sydney! She’s eo oon than 
Janet Beecher, in this new Dillingham production, interprets YOU are. You —you’ve grown 
the character of Margaret Fairfield with distinction. right up—away—beyond me— 
haven’t you? 
MARGARET. If—if I’ve managed— MARGARET. Yes, Hilary. 
Gray. There’s no if. You’re coming. Hiuary. But I’m going to catch up. 


MARGARET. Am I coming, Gray? 

Hiuary. (Entering the hall.) Meg, 
Sydney said you’d gone to your room. 
Hullo! What’s this? Who’s this? Doc- 
tor, eh? I’ve been expecting them down 
on me. (To Gray.) It’s no good, you 
know. I’m as fit as you are. Any test 
you like. 

MARGARET. Mr. Meredith called to see 
me, Hilary! He’s just going. 

Hivary. Oh, sorry! (He walks to the 
fire and stands warming his hands, but 
watching them over his shoulder.) 

Gray. (At the door, in a low voice to 
Margaret.) I don’t like leaving you. 

MARGARET. You must! It’s better! But 
—come back quickly! 

Gray. You'll be ready? 

MARGARET. I will. (Gray goes out.) 

Hivary. (Uneasily.) Who’s that man? 

MARGARET. His name’s Gray Meredith. 

Hiwary. What’s he doing here? 

MARGARET. He’s an old friend. 

Himary. I don’t know him, do I? 


You'll help me to catch up with you—Meg? 
(She doesn’t answer.) Meg! Wait for 
me! Meg, where are you? Why don’t you 
hold out your hands? 

MARGARET. (Wrung for him.) I can’t, 
Hilary! My hands are full. 

HILary. (His tone lightening into re- 
lief.) What, Sydney? She’ll be off in no 


time. She’s told me about the boy—what’s 
his name? Kit—already. 

MARGARET. It’s not Sydney. 

HILARY. What? (Crescendo.) Eh? 


What are you driving at? 
trying to tell me? 


What are you 
What’s changed you? 


Why do you look at me sideways? Why 
do you flinch when I speak loudly? Yes 


—and when I kissed you— It’s that man! 
(He goes up to her and takes her by the 
wrist, staring into her face.) Is it true? 
You? 

MARGARET. (Pitifully.) I’ve done noth- 
ing wrong. I’m trying to tell you. I only 
want to tell you and make you understand. 
Hilary, fifteen years is a long time— 

Himary. (Dully.) Yes. I suppose it’s 
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a long time for a woman 
to be faithful. 

MARGARET. That’s it! 
That’s the whole thing! 
If I’d loved you it would 
not have been long— 

Hivary. (Violently, 
crying her down.) You 
did love me once. 

MARGARET. (Beaten.) 
Did I—once? I don’t 
know— (There is a si- 
lence.) 

HILARY. 
pression.) 





(Without ex- 
What do you 


expect me to do? For- 
give you? 
MARGARET. (Stung.) 


There’s nothing to for- 
give. (Softening.) Oh, 
so much, Hilary, to for- 
give each other; but not 
that. 

Hitary. (More and 
more roughly as he loses 
control of himself.) Di- 
vorce you, then? Because 
I’ll not do that! I'll have 
no dirty linen washed in 
the courts. 

MARGARET. (Forced 
into the open.) Hilary, 
I divorced you twelve 
months ago. 

HILARY. (Shouting.) 
What? What? What? 

MARGARET. I divorced 
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SYDNEY FAIRFIELD AWAKES TO FIND A STRANGER IN THE 


HOUSE 


It proves to be her father, Hilary, whom she has never seen before 
and whose pathetic character finds a vivid interpretation in Allan 


Pollock, in “A Bill of Divorcement.” 


you— 

HILARY. (Beside himsel*.) You’re mad! 
You couldn’t do it! You’d no cause! D’you 
think I’m to be put off with your lies? 
Am I a child? You’d no cause! Oh, I 
see what you’re at. You want to confuse 
me. You want to pull wool over my eyes. 
You want to drive me off my head—drive 
me mad again. You devil! You devil! 
You sha’n’t do it. I’ve got friends— 


Sydney! Where’s that girl? (Shouting.) 
Sydney! Hester! All of you! Come 
here! Come here, I say! 

Sydney enters, followed by Miss 


Fairfield. There is an affecting scene, 
relieved by Dr. Alliot, the old family 
physician, being announced. He grasps 
and states the situation to Hilary, kind- 
ly and clearly. 

Hiwary. But I’m not a drunkard. I’m 


not a convict. I’ve done nothing. I’ve 
been to the war, to fight, for her, for all 


of you, for my country, for this law- 
making machine that I’ve called my coun- 
try. And when I’ve got from it, not hon- 
orable scars, not medals and glory, but 
sixteen years in hell, then when I get out 
again, then the country I’ve fought for, 
the laws I’ve fought for, the woman I’ve 
fought for, they say to me—“As you’ve 
done without her for seventeen years you 
can do without her altogether.” That’s 
what it is. When I was helpless they con- 
spired behind my back to take away all I 
had from me. (To Margaret.) Did I ever 


hurt you? Didn’t I love you? Didn’t you 
love me? Could I help being ill? What 
have I done? 

SyDNEY. You died, father. 


MARGARET. Sydney, don’t be cruel. 

Miss FAIRFIELD. Ah, we cry after the 
dead, but I’ve always wondered what their 
welcome back would be. 

Hiuary. Well, you know now. 
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Dr. ALLIOT. I don’t say it isn’t hard— 

HiLary. Ah, you don’t say it isn’t hard! 
That’s good of you. That’s sympathy in- 
deed. And my wife—she’s full of it, too, 
isn’t she? “Poor dear! I was married to 
him once. I’d quite forgotten.” 

MARGARET. For pity’s sake, Hilary— 

Dr. ALLIOT. Why, face it, man! One 
of you must suffer. Which is it to be? 
The useful or the useless? The whole or 
the maimed? The healthy woman with her 
life before her, or the man whose children 
ought never to have been born? 

HILary. (Jn terrible appeal.) Margaret! 


SyDNEY. Is that true, Dr. Alliot? Is 
that true? 

MARGARET. (Her voice shaking.) I 
think you go too far. 

Dr. ALLIOT. Mrs. Fairfield, in this mat- 


ter I cannot go too far. 

MIss FAIRFIELD. For me, at any rate— 
too far and too fast altogether! Before 
ladies! It’s not nice. It’s enough to call 
down a judgment. 


Bassett. (Entering.) Mr. Pumphrey 
to see you, ma’am. (To Sydney.) And 
Mr. Kit. 

Miss FAIRFIELD. (Justified.) Ah! 

MARGARET. I can’t see anyone. 

BAsseTT. He said, ma’am, it was im- 
portant. 

Hivary. Who? Who? 


Miss FAIRFIELD. The rector. I expect 
he’s heard about you. 

Hivary. I can’t see him. I won’t see 
him. Let me go. I’ve met the Levites. 
Spare me the priest. (He breaks away 
from them and goes stumbling out at the 


other door.) 


There is an interesting scene during 
which the Rev. Pumphrey professes to 
be scandalized at the thought of marry- 
ing Margaret and Gray and takes it for 
granted that she will resume marital 
relations with Hilary. All exit save 
Margaret. Hilary reenters, having had 
a star-chamber session with Dr. Alliot, 
who has made him see the terrible truth 
of the situation. Yet he makes a de- 
spairing dramatic appeal to Margaret 
not to leave him. He recalls to her their 
early married days together and all the 
tenderness she then exhibited. 


MARGARET. (Jn despairing protest.) It’s 
half my life ago— 

HILARY. It’s yesterday, it’s yesterday! 

MARGARET. (With the fleeting courage 
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of a half-caught bird.) Yes, it is yester- 
day. It’s how you took me—yesterday— 
and now you’re doing it again! 

‘Hinary. (Catching at the hope of it.) 
AmI? Am I? Is it yesterday—yesterday 
come back again? 


MARGARET. (Jn the toils.) No—no! 
Hilary, I can’t! 

Hiuary. (At white heat.) No, you 
can’t. You can’t leave me. You can’t do 


it to me. You can’t drive me out—the wil- 
derness—alone—alone—alone. You can’t 
do it, Meg—you can’t do it—you can’t! 


MARGARET. (Beaten.) I suppose —I 
can’t. 
HILARY. You—you’ll stay with me? 


(Breaking down utterly.) Oh, God bless 
you, Meg, God bless you, God bless you— 
(She resigns her hands to him while she 
sits, flattened against the back of her 
chair, quivering a little, like a crucified 
moth.) 

MARGARET. (Puzzling it 
mean—God help me! 


out.) You 


The big scene in the final act revolves 
around Sydney. She has decided that, 
with insanity in the Fairfield blood, she 
shall never marry. Kit Pumphrey and 
she are talking. 


Kit. One minute you’re as nice as pie, 
and then you fizz up like a Seidlitz powder, 
all about nothing. 

SyDNEY. All about nothing. Sorry, my 
old Kit, sorry! (She flings herself down 
on the sofa. Then with an effort.) Come 
and talk. What’s the news? 

Kit. I told you it all this morning. 
What’s yours? 

SYDNEY. I like yours better. 
the pamphlet going? 


How’s 


Kit. Nearly done. I put in all your 
stuff. 

SYDNEY. (Absently.) Good. 

Kit. Tho you know I don’t agree with 


it. What I feel is—you’re not listening. 

SYDNEY. Kit, talking of that paper—I 
read somewhere—suppose now—is it true 
it can skip a generation? 

Kit. It? What? 

SYDNEY. Oh—any illness. Suppose— 
you, for instance—suppose you were a 
queer family—a little, you know. And say 
your mother was queer—and you weren’t. 
You were perfectly fit, you understand, 
perfectly fit— 


Kit. Well? 
SYDNEY. What about the children? 
KiT. I wouldn’t risk it. Thank the 


Lord your father’s only shell-shock. (Syd- 
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ney makes as if to answer and checks her- 
self. Then—) 

SYDNEY. But isn’t there a school that 
says there’s no such thing as heredity? 

K1T. Well, all I know is I wouldn’t risk it. 

SyDNEY. It—it’s hard on people. 

KIT. My word, yes. They say that’s 
why old Alliot never married. 

SYDNEY. (High and mightily.) 
village gossip. 

Kit. (Apologetically.) Well, you know 
what the matter is. 

SYDNEY. (Abandoning her dignity.) Who 
was it, Kit? 

Kir. Old Miss Robson. 

SYDNEY. Rot! 

KiT. Fact. 

SYDNEY. But she’s all right. 

Kit. Had a game sister. 

SypDNEY. Of course! I just remember 
her. She used to scare me. 

Kit. Oh, it must be true. 
tremendous pals still. 

SYDNEY. Poor old things! 

Kit. Rotten for her. 

SyDNEY. Rottener for him! What did 
she go on being pals with him for? 

Kit. Why shouldn’t she? 

SYDNEY. It stopped him marrying any- 
one else. She oughtn’t to have let him. 


Oh, 


They’re such 


“A BILL OF DIVORCEMENT” 
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KIT. You can’t stop a person being fond 
of you. 

SYDNEY. When it’s a man you can. 

Kit. My dear girl, you don’t know what 
you’re talking about. 

SYDNEY. My dear boy, if a girl finds 
out she can’t marry a man, it’s up to her 
to choke him off. 


The talk continues and in conclusion 
Sydney makes an announcement apro- 
pos of “Alice Through the Looking- 
glass” being “tired of jam.” 


Kit. (Heavily.) D’you mean you’re 
tired of me? 

SYDNEY. That would be putting it 
crudely. 

Kit. What’s got into you? I don’t 
know you. 

SYDNEY. P’r’aps you’re beginning to. 

Kit. But what have I done? 

SYDNEY. (Flaring effectively.) Well, 


for one thing you shouldn’t have told your 
father we were engaged. What girl, do 
you suppose, would stand it? 


Kit. (Flaring in reality.) If you're 
not jolly careful I will. 

SyDNEY. (Egging him on.) Good for 
you! 





WITH MADNESS IN THEIR BLOOD. HILARY FAIRFIELD (ALLAN POLLOCK) AND HIS 
DAUGHTER, SYDNEY (KATHARINE CORNELL), CONSOLE EACH OTHER 

Yet Hilary’s spinster sister, enacted by Ada King in “A Bill of Divorcement,” charges the girl 

with being “like the rest of the young women nowadays—hard as nails.” 
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Kit. And if I do I’ll ask her more than 
that. 
SYDNEY. (Clapping her hands.) I 


should go and do it now, if I were you. 
Strike while the iron’s hot. 

Kit. You’re mad. 

SYDNEY. (With intense bitterness.) Yes, 
I suppose that’s the right word to fling at 
me. 

KIT. (Between injury and distress.) I 
never meant that. You’re twisting the 
words in my mouth. You’re just picking 
a quarrel. 

SYDNEY. (Lazily.) Well, what’s one to 
do with a little boy who won’t take his 
medicine? I tried to give it you in jam. 

Kit. (Curtly.) You want me to go? 

SYDNEY. Yes. 

Kit. For good? 

SYDNEY. Yes. 

Kit. Honest? 

SYDNEY. Yes. 

Kit. Right. 
goes out.) 


(He turns from her and 


Gray Meredith returns to take Mar- 
garet away and is informed by her that 
she has changed her mind. He demands 
an explanation. 


MARGARET. I mean—Hilary. I’ve got 
to put him first because—because he’s 
weak. You—you’re strong. 


Gray. Not strong enough to do with- 
out my birthright. I want my wife and my 
children. I’ve waited a long while for you. 


Now you must come. (Sydney comes down 
the stairs, a red-furred cloak over her arm. 
She pauses a few steps from the bottom, 
afraid to break in on them.) 


MarGareEtT. If Hilary’s left alone he'll 
go mad again. 

Gray. Margaret—come. 

MARGARET. How can I? 

Gray. Margaret, my own heart—come. 


MARGARET. You oughtn’t to torture me. 
I’ve got to do what’s right. 

Gray. (Darkening.) Are you coming 
with me? I sha’n’t ask it again. 

MarGareT. Oh, God— You hear him! 
What am I to do? (Sydney comes down 
another step.) 

Gray. Why, you’re to do as you choose. 
I sha’n’t force you. I’m not your turnkey. 
I’m not your beggar. We’re free people, 
you and I. It’s for you to say if you'll 
keep your—conscience, do you call it?— 
and lose— , 

MARGARET. I’ve lost what I love. There’s 
no more to lose. 
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Gray. You sing as sweetly as a toy 
nightingale. Almost I’d think you were 
real. 

MARGARET. (Wounded.) I don’t know 
what you mean. 

Gray. “What you love!” You don’t 


know the meaning of the notes you use. 
MARGARET. (Very white, but her voic: 

is steady.) Don’t deceive yourself. I love 

you. I ache and faint for you. I starve— 
SYDNEY. (Appalled, whispering.) What 


is it? I don’t know her. 

MARGARET. I’m withering without you 
like cut grass in the sun. I love you. I 
love you. Can’t you see how it is with me? 
But— 

Gray. There’s no “but” in love. 

MARGARET. What is it in me? There 


is a thing I can’t do. 

GRAY. (Hoarsely.) 
can’t suffer? 

MARGARET. I am you. But he—he2’s so 
defenseless. It’s vivisection—like cutting 
a dumb beast about to make me well. I 
can’t do it. I’d rather die of my cancer. 

Gray. (The storm breaking.) Die then 
—you fool—you fool! (Sydney descends 
another step. The cloak slides from her 
hands to the baluster.) 

GRAY. (Without expression.) Good-by. 

MARGARET. (Blindly.). Forgive— 

Gray. How can I? 

MARGARET. I would you— 

Gray. D’you think I bear you malice? 
It’s not I. Why, to deny me, that’s a lit- 
tle thing. I’ll not go under because you’re 
faithless. But what you’re doing is the 
sin without forgiveness. You’re denying— 
not me—but life. You’re denying the 
spirit of life. You’re denying—you’re de- 
nying your mate. 

SYDNEY. (Strung up to breaking point.) 
Mother, you shall not. 

MARGARET. (As they both turn.) Syd- 
ney! 

SYDNEY. (Coming down to them.) I tell 
you—lI tell you, you shall not. 


I can’t see such pain. 
Do you think I 


MARGARET. (Sitting down, with a list- 
lessegesture.) There’s no way out. 
SypNEY. There is. For you there is. 


I’ve thought it all along, and now I know. 
Father—he’s my job, not yours. 

MARGARET. (With a last flicker of pas- 
sion.) D’you think I’ll make a scapegoat 
of my own child? 


SypDNEY. (Sternly.) Can you help it? 
I’m his child. (She throws herself down 
beside her.) Mother! Mother, darling, 


don’t you see? You’re no good to him. 
You’re scared of him. But I’m his own 
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CHARLES LOATHES CHARLIE CHAPLIN 


flesh and blood. I know how he feels. I'll 
make him happier than you can. Be glad 
for me. Be glad I’m wanted somewhere. 

MARGARET. (Struggling against the 
hope that is flooding her.) But Kit, Syd- 
ney—Kit? 

SYDNEY. (With a queer little laugh that 
ends tho it does not begin.) Bless him, I’ll 
be dancing at his wedding in six months. 

MARGARET. But all you ought to have— 


SYDNEY. (Jumping up, flippantly.) Oh, 
I’m off getting married. I’m going to have 
a career. 


CHARLIE CHAPLIN, 
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MARGARE?. —the love—the children— 
SyDNEY. (Strained.) No children for 
me, mother. No children for me. I’ve lost 


my chance forever. 


And she has her way. So does her 
mother who, with a clear conscience, 
musters a kind of courage and accom- - 
panies Gray from the house, leaving 
Sydney to assure her father that “we'll 
do things. We'll have a good time, 
somehow, you and I—you and I.” 


AS A COMEDIAN, 


CONTEMPLATES SUICIDE 


! HARLES CHAPLIN loathes 
( | Charlie Chaplin. The artist de- 

spises his brushes. The slap- 
stick comedian who, in private life, un- 
derstands Kant and Schopenhauer, de- 
spairs of understanding himself and 
is reported to be wishing he were dead. 
Altho raised from obscurity to fame, 
from poverty to bewildering wealth by 
a small derby hat, baggy trousers, huge 
feet much pointed out, a burlesque 
mimicry, a gauche manner of walking, 
many rapid gestures which stimulate 
the imagination, he longs for the black 
vestments of Hamlet and the serious 
drama. As a writer in the Boston 
Transcript amusingly laments, “Charlie 
Chaplin is strangling the slapstick vul- 
gar comedian whom many of us loved 
best. From the memorable evening 
when I first saw him striving to fit the 
silly world in which we find it neces- 
sary to live, and failing ludicrously, 
through the years which have followed 
until he began to take a ‘larger view’ 
of his art, I have found unceasing joy 
in him as an original patiently striving 
to do what other people do, eager for 
friendship yet always alone. But now 
he has found the magic key. The mys- 
tery has blown away. In ‘The Kid’ and 
in ‘The Idle Class’ he has become accli- 
mated. Doors long closed have swung 
oven. Charlie is dying; Charles tries 
inadequately to take his place. A great 
figure is passing away.” 


But is it? St. John Ervine, the 
British dramatist and critic, is doubt- 
ful. Reviewing Charlie’s recent tri- 
umphal tour of England, in Vanity 
Fair, St. John Ervine observes that 
“Chaplin has conquered the world be- 
cause he has remained in the world. 
Report says that he aspired to be a 
tragedian, and probably report is true, 
for most of the great comedians have 
had this aspiration; but if he had set 
out to be as great a tragedian as he is 
a comedian, he could only have done so 
by traveling along very much the same 
sort of road which has led him to his 
present high position. Epigrams are 
local in their effect, but the slapstick is 
universal; and a man will win wider 
suffrages by wearing a wreath of cab- 
bages than he will ever win by wearing 
a wreath of laurels. Virtue is its own 
reward; it is also its own punishment; 
and those who strive to get beyond the 
elementals must put up with the con- 
sequences, the disregard, even the con- 
tempt, of the mass of mankind. Chap- 
lin has publicly stated that he is tired 
of hitting people in the face with cus- 
tard pies. He will do well not to let 
his fatigue prevent him from continu- 
ing to hit people in the face with cus- 
tard pies, for most of us would much 
rather see a man covered with custard 
than covered with glory.” 

What, inquires Mr. Ervine perti- 
nently, is there in Charlie Chaplin 
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which makes men and women and chil- 
dren of every sort, gentlegand simple, 
highbrow and lowbrow, pag tribute to 
him? Is it made explicable by M. 
Bergson’s dogma that laughter is 
caused when the “mechanical is en- 
crusted on the living”? No, he pur- 
sues, there is something profounder 
than that in the laughter provoked by 
a comedian who builds his movies on 
the things which enthralled and amused 
us when we were children. “He keeps 
us who are adult continually enter- 
tained because he takes the secret as- 
pirations of children, together with 


their cruelties and fears and vanities: 


and adventures, and puts them into the 
circumstances of men. And since man 
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is never so universal in character as he 
is in his childhood it follows that the 
laughter which Chaplin excites can be 
shared by the whole world. We do not 
love the stars the less because all men 
can see them; we are not any the less 
amused by Chaplin because he can make 
an old man laugh as heartily as he can 
make a child.” 

It is the great gift of Charlie Chap- 
lin, concludes this critic, to make men 
recognize their identities. “He has 
taken Englishmen and Irishmen, Span- 
iards and Russians, Frenchmen and 
Germans, Americans and Japanese, and 
reduced them all to their elements; and 
in so doing has achieved very largely 
what the more sober Dr. Wilson failed 
to do at Paris.” 





A FRENCH ORGANIST OF SUPERNOR- 
MAL POWERS 


customary at recitals for pianists 

to exhibit their mastery over the 
keyboard by asking that some one in 
the audience supply a theme to be im- 
provized on. 
did really wonderful “stunts” of this 
character, but there were also humbugs, 
among others an infant prodigy who, 
in the middle of an “improvization,” 
broke down and cried: “Papa, I have 
forgotten the rest.” Reminiscent of 
the genius of Liszt for improvization 
was the remarkable introductory per- 
formance of Marcel Dupré, organist at 
. the great Notre Dame Cathedral in 
Paris, who in making his American ap- 
pearance recently improvized an entire 
symphony in four movements on themes 
supplied by six prominent metropolitan 
organists. 

M. Dupré, reports Henry T. Finck, 
in the New York Evening Post, had no 
chance to see the themes till they were 
handed him at the end of the first part 
of the program in the Wanamaker 
Auditorium, New York. Then “the 
miracle began.” The Frenchman sat 


I: the days of Franz Liszt it was 


down at a little table on the stage and 
studied the themes, each of which was 





Liszt himself and others- 


on a separate sheet of paper. This 


. lasted several minutes, during which he 


created a symphony, coram publico! 
Then he wrote down something on a 
sheet of paper and gave it to one of 
the organists, who read it to the audi- 
ence. It was the scheme of the sym- 
phony to be improvized, indicating the 
way in which the great organist had, 
in these few moments, distributed the 
given themes over the as yet unborn 
allegro, adagio, scherzo and finale of 
the symphony he was about to impro- 
vize. The themes were by Edward 
Shippen Barnes, Charles M. Courboin, 
Clarence Dickinson, Lynwood Farnam, 
T. Tertius Noble and _ Frederick 
Schlieder. They were good workable 
themes and, we are told, the French- 
man wove them into a fabric of his 
own which was not only clever but ap- 
pealed to the feelings. Loud and pro- 
longed was the applause of the as- 
sembled experts. It was a great feat, 
“even more wonderful than the same 
organist’s performance from memory 
of some two hundred compositions of 
Bach in a series of Paris recitals.” 
What made this performance the 
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HE IS ACCLAIMED “THE WORLD’S GREATEST ORGANIST” 


\ M. 


more remarkable was that M. Dupré 
had had little time to familiarize him- 
self with the new instrument on which 
he played-ta mammoth organ which 
would require forty horses to supply 
sufficient power for its pipes. 

There are 7,500 of them, some of 
them large enough for two men to crawl 
through, side by side, on hands and 
knees. There are four manuals and 
pedals, seven separate organs, with 
some of which, invisible to his hearers, 
M. Dupré achieved some astonishing 
and impressive effects which might be 
called ventriloquial. The improvized 
symphony lasted just half an hour and 
was one of the most enjoyable half 
hours the veteran Evening Post critic 
has spent in forty years of critical ex- 
perience. 

Marcel Dupré, acclaimed “the world’s 
greatest organist,” comes of a family 
long connected with organ and church 
music. His paternal grandfather was 
organist at St. Maclou. His maternal 


Marcel Dupré, organist of Notre Dame Cathedral, Paris, astounds the New York music 
critics by improvizing a symphony on making his first public appearance in America. 


grandfather also was an organist and 
so was his father. At seven, we read 
in Musical America, Marcel Dupré 
played from memory on the organ 
twenty-four studies by Le Couppey. 
That was the first exhibition of an 
amazing faculty of memorizing which 
culminated a year or more ago in his 
playing, in ten recitals in Paris, all 
the organ compositions of Bach—more 
than two hundred in number—entirely 
by heart. This is declared to be with- 
out a precedent in musical history. Nor 
does it appear to have been a purely 
mechanical feat. Foreign critics assert 
that his musical intelligence and tem- 
perament are as astounding as his 
memory and technic. Studying with 
the famous Guilmant, who visited 
America in 1897, he became assistant 
organist of St. Sulpice in Paris, grad- 
uating five years ago, at the age of 
thirty, to his present post at Notre 
Dame. As a composer, he won the 
Roman prize when still under thirty. 
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BIRTH CONTROL AS A CONQUERING 
~MOVEMENT 


control” movement offers striking 

evidence of the fact that the 
“criminals” of one generation may be- 
come the heroes and the heroines of 
the next. Forty-four years ago, Charles 
Bradlaugh and Annie Besant, leading 
English Freethinkers, faced imprison- 
ment and insult because they published 
a Neo-Malthusian pamphlet. Five years 
ago, Margaret Sanger, publicist and 
trained nurse, was arrested and impris- 
oned because she had opened a birth- 
control clinic in Brooklyn. Only a few 
weeks ago, a meeting in the Town Hall, 
New York, at which Margaret Sanger 
and Harold Cox, editor of the Edin- 
burgh Review, were announced to speak, 
was arbitrarily dispersed by the police. 
And yet, in face of all this—and per- 
haps, in part, because of it—the birth- 
control movement goes steadily forward 
and, at the present time, is making dis- 
tinguished converts on both sides of 
the Atlantic. Dean Inge, of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, London, has lately declared 
his conviction that birth control is “per- 
haps the most important movement of 
our time.” Other Englishmen who in- 
dorse the movement are Lord Dawson, 
the King’s physician; Sir William Ar- 
buthnot Lane, the eminent surgeon; 
and Dr. Bernard Hollander, one of the 
leading British specialists in mental 
and nervous diseases. On this side of 
the ocean we find Professor E. A. Ross, 
of the University of Wisconsin, repu- 
diating the views on “race suicide” that 
he voiced twenty years ago, and men 
of the type of Paul D. Cravath, Paul M. 
Warburg and Henry Morgenthau sign- 
ing a public protest against the recent 
suppression of Mrs. Sanger’s meeting. 
The birth-control movement, it is clear, 
is here to stay. 

It is true that Roman Catholic leaders 
are as hostile to birth control as they 
have always been, and that Archbishop 
Hayes, of New York, the Right Rev. 
Mgr. John A. Sheppard, vicar-general 


6 ik history of the so-called “birth- 





of the Roman Catholic diocese of New- 
ark, New Jersey, and other prelates 
declare their uncompromizing hostility 
to the principle for which Mrs. Sanger 
and her associates fight. But the trend 
of public opinion, as expressed in the 
press, seems to be overwhelmingly 
against them, and the charge that Arch- 
bishop Hayes inspired the suppression 
of the Town Hall meeting, has aroused 
very general indignation. 

The facts of the birth-control situa- 
tion in the United States are summed 
up by Arthur Gleason in a useful article 
in the Survey. It seems that a federal 
law (Section 211 of the Penal Code) 
was passed in 1873 which puts on the 
same level contraceptive information 
and obscene literature or pictures. All, 
equally, are “hereby declared to be non- 
mailable matter.” This bill, Mr. Glea- 
son notes, “was lobbied into law by the 
driving force and sincerity of Anthony 
Comstock who had failed to distinguish 
in his own mind between the vile litera- 
ture, which he so vigorously and right- 
eously and usefully fought, and the 
scientific study of birth control.” 

Congress in 1909 made it illegal to 
transport by-express or any public car- 
rier all the items prohibited to the mails 
in Section 211. 

Stimulated by the federal act of 1873, 
the various States blossomed out into 
“obscenity” legislation, much of which 
took the form of the federal law. Says 
Mr. Gleason: 


“Twenty-four States and Porto Rico 
specifically penalize contraceptive knowl- 
edge in their obscenity laws. Twenty- 
four States and the District of Columbia, 
Alaska and Hawaii have laws by which, 
on the basis of the federal law, contra- 
ceptive knowledge may be suppressed as 
obscene. What is obscenity? It has never 
been accurately defined in law. By throw- 
ing a rich adjectival rhetoric around 
‘pamphlets, pictures, packages,’ the. fed- 
eral act was able to create an atmosphere 
of filthy horror for knowledge concerning 


BIRTH-CONTROL CLINICS 


motherhood. The device was as skilful as 
the red mist with which Archibald Ste- 
venson, Senator Lusk and Ralph Easley 
have surrounded all thoughts, words and 
deeds that are liberal. Twenty-two States 
prohibit drugs and instruments. Eleven 
States make it a crime to possess instruc- 
tions in contraception. Fourteen States 
make it a crime to tell where or how the 
knowledge may be gained. Four States 
have laws authorizing search and seizure 
of contraceptive instructions. Certain ex- 
emptions from the penalties of these laws 
are made in some of the States for medi- 
cal colleges, medical books, physicians and 
druggists. Two States are without ob- 
scenity statutes, tho police power can sup- 
press knowledge on the basis of the federal 
act. The two comparatively free States 
are New Mexico and North Carolina.” 
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movement is in the ideal of the happy 
and fruitful marriage. It is in the 
consciousness that the relationship of 
man and woman and child is the one 
abiding value in secular changes. To 
fail in it is to miss the good life. To 
succeed is to come as near to happiness 
as is permitted to human beings.” 

Birth-control clinics were started in 
Holland in 1884 by the famous pioneer- 
ing feminist, Dr. Aletta Jacobs, and to- 
day there are 54 of them. 

Marie Stopes established a clinic in 
London in 1921. The patrons of her 
work include Edward Carpenter, John 
Robert Clynes, Harold Cox, Sir Lynden 
Macassey, Maude Royden, George Rob- 
erts and Admiral Sir Percy Scott. 





In the case of eight States 
forbidding the deposit of in- 
formation in the Post Office 
the question is undecided 
whether repealing the federal 
prohibition will of itself void 


the State laws or whether 
police power to withhold mail 
will remain. The Voluntary 
Parenthood League, one of the 
organizations active in the 
campaign for repeal, believes 
that just as the passage of 
the federal law stimulated the 
repressive activities of the 
States, so the repeal of the 
federal act will result in clear- 
ing twenty-four States at one 
stroke of their legislation, and 
in moving the other twenty- 
four States to join the proces- 
sion. Margaret Sanger urges 
the attack, State by State. 
But to leave the subject 
here, Mr. Gleason remarks, is 
to leave it involved in the 
machinery and materialism of 
method. “The impulse of 
birth control comes from deep 
sources. It comes from pity 











for the plight of the poor, 





from the horror of war, from 
the sickness of an acquisitive 
society. But the profound 
source of the birth-control 


SHE MAY YET BE CANONIZED WHERE ONCE SHE WAS 
INCARCERATED 
Margaret Sanger, who a few years ago was imprisoned for her 
advocacy of birth control, is now supported by influential men 
and women on both sides of the Atlantic 
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PREACHING REVOLUTION WITHOUT 
i THE —" 


phere on a former Russian revo- 

lutionary may be traced in a 
new and suggestive book entitled “Our 
Revolution: Essays in Interpretation” 
(Badger), by Victor S. Yarros. The 
revolution to which this title refers is 
not the existing Russian revolution. 
Mr. Yarros says he abhors and detests 
Bolshevism. What he has in mind is 
the revolt that is now taking place in 
America and in other countries as a 
protest against poverty, gross inequal- 
ity in the distribution of wealth, chronic 
unemployment and the like. It is a 
revolution without the “r’”—something 
essentially evolutionary and inevitable 
—and it is destined, Mr. Yarros be- 
lieves, to transform the face of the 
entire world. 

Mr. Yarros in his youth belonged to 
a branch of the Socialist-Revolutionist 
Party in Russia and wrote for “under- 
ground” newspapers. He is now a resi- 
- dent of Hull-House, Chicago, an edi- 
torial writer on Chicago newspapers 
and a contributor to leading magazines. 
Most of the essays in the present vol- 
ume were published in the American 
Journal of Sociology, the International 
Journal of Ethics, the Open Court, the 
Natign and the now deceased Single- 
Tax weekly, the Public. This list of 
journals sufficiently indicates the cath- 
olicity of Yarros’ outlook. 

He is best described as an indepen- 
dent radical, and he likes to think of 
himself in the company of that vast 
company of radicals throughout the 
world who are not “ists”’—not State 
Socialists, not Communists, not Anarch- 
ists, not Syndicalists, not Guild Social- 
ists. He defines a radical as a man who 


T effect of the American atmos- 


“believes that the existing social, eco- 
nomic and political system is wrong and 
wrong fundamentally; that the so-called 
Liberal reforms and palliatives are not 
sufficient to set it right, and that pro- 
found, far-reaching changes are neces- 
sary.” 


It is a great mistake, in Yarros’ view, 
to suppose that America needs no radi- 
cal teaching. We are developing here, 
he says, the same kinds of social and 
economic evils as have led to war and 
revolution in Europe, and he instances 
the tenant-farmer class, a class of 
homeless and casual laborers. Another 
half century, he predicts, with immi- 
gration at any liberal rate, with the 
development of a proletariat, with the 
exhaustion of cheap land, with the 
intensification of discontent and the 
spread of destructive radicalism, always 
the fruit of hatred and bitterness and 
pessimism, and our conditions may not 
differ perceptibly from those of Europe. 
Europe is dying, said Anatole France 
recently—dying of spiritual and moral 
ills, for she is selfish, greedy, imperial- 
istic and militarist, despite all the bit- 
ter lessons of the World War. Mr. 
Yarros does not believe that Europe is 
dying, but he is convinced that the civil- 
ization of Europe is sick and that the 
same malady is attacking our American 
civilization, which is at bottom Euro- 
pean. “Certain it is,” he continues, 
“that the remedy in Europe, and the 
preventive or ultimate remedy here, will 
be found in a sane, constructive, evo- 
lutionary radicalism based on the twin 
principles of civil individual liberty and 
equality of economic opportunity, good, 
healthy American principles, which, 
however, must be applied in the light 
of a philosophical interpretation of the 
facts and conditions of our own time.” 

Mr. Yarros objects to State Social- 
ism because he distrusts and fears the 
State, which he says is “in its essence 
tyrannical and intolerant, and always 
has been and must be unprogressive 
and inefficient.” He objects equally to 
philosophic Anarchism on the ground 
that it is “Utopian and metaphysical, 
arid and anti-Darwinian.” That the 
State may be abolished at some remote 
day, he holds to be possible. That men 
and women may learn to dispense with 
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compulsion in their economic 
and political relations, as they 
have learned to dispense with 
compulsion in the sphere of 
religion and esthetics, he also 
holds to be possible. But 
“such hopes and aspirations 
have practically no relation to 
the pressing problems of the 
day.” 

The independent radical, 
Mr. Yarros continues, is not 
a Syndicalist, because Syndi- 
calism, as Bertrand Russell 
has pointed out, is an ex- 
tremely nebulous affair and 
fails to protect the interes 
of the consumers, of the pub- 
lic, or to provide for any 
systematic cooperation among 
the autonymous syndicates or 
communes. 

Nor can he accept the doc- 
trines of Guild Socialism in 
their entirety. “It cannot be 
pretended,” Mr. Yarros writes 
in this connection, “that Guild 
Socialism offers a permanent 
home to those independent 
radicals who have little faith in paper 
plans, and who prefer to apply first 
principles to problems and situations 
as they arise. Why, indeed, commit 
one’s self to a nebulous scheme that, if 
ever realized at all, will undoubtedly 
undergo a hundred further modifica- 
tions? What advantage is there in iden- 
tifying one’s self with an ‘ism’ that one 
does not expect to carry out, or even 
adequately try on a small scale?” 

Translated into concrete, specific prop- 
ositions, the creed of the independent 
radical is summed up by Mr. Yarros 
thus: 


“Free access to natural opportunities, 
with occupancy and use as the only title 
to land in the broad sense of the term. 

“Free banking and cooperative credit, 
with a fair and stable standard of value 
—preferably the Multiple Standard. 

“Free trade in the fullest sense of the 
phrase. 

“Voluntary cooperation in industry on 
the widest scale, with democracy in the 


HE WARNS AGAINST A COMPLACENT ATTITUDE 


TOWARD SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


Victor S. Yarros, Hull-House resident and Chicago newspaper 
man, declares that Americans delude themselves if they think 
that this country 


is immune from social diseases that have 
overwhelmed Europe. 


management of corporations and firms not 
cooperative in character. 

“Service at cost as the only basis for 
public utilities, with but a moderate return 
to the capital invested, and with Trustee 
management. 

“Proportional representation, the refer- 
endum, the initiative and the recall. 

“Second or revizing chambers, where 
advizable at all, constructed on the lines 
of the Russian Soviet, with safeguards 
against the frauds and abuses that have 
so far characterized the so-called Soviet 
system.” 


The ultimate problem, however, is one 
that economics alone can never solve. 
We must learn “how to purge the hu- 
man heart, to make it softer and finer, 
to turn it towards righteousness and 


beneficence.” Mr. Yarros looks to edu- 
cation, rather than to religion, to ac- 
complish this miracle. He says: 


“The education chiefly needed is social, 
moral, practical. We must seek to under- 
stand one another, to grasp each other’s 
point of view, to sympathize with one an- 
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other’s difficulties and troubles, to recog- 
nize each other’s honesty, sincerity and 
right to his opinion. ... 

“We moderns face certain grave and 
great problems. Not all of us realize this 
fact. The first step in education is to 
bring that fact home to many of those 
who, tho capable of understanding, are 
indifferent, complacent, ignorant, cynical. 
The second step is to cooperate systemati- 
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cally in working out the solutions of our 
problems, cooperate in a hundred different 
ways, formal and informal. Community 
centers, neighborhood forums, conferences, 
symposia, church and club discussions, 
newspaper publicity—these are some of 
the means of attaining the end in view— 
solutions of grave menacing, by mutual 
accommodation, timely compromizes, wise 
adjustments.” 





THE ARCH PACIFIST OF THE MODERN 
WORLD 


HE mantle of Leo Tolstoy may 
be said to have fallen on Romain 
Rolland, French idealist, one-time 

winner of the Nobel Peace Prize, author 
of “Jean-Christophe” and of scores of 
books and essays which have been trans- 
lated into Japanese, Polish, Czech and 
modern Greek, as well as into the more 
widely-reaching tongues. Like Tolstoy, 
Rolland won his first renown as a novel- 
ist. Like Tolstoy also, he threw away 
his renown in order that he might de- 
vote himself to what he felt was the 
larger importance of a social gospel. 
Both have been pacifists, and both 
have fought, with the zeal of fanatics, 
against the spirit that makes war pos- 
sible. At the present time, when the 
question of disarmament leads all others 
in international discussion, it may be 
that both will attain a new importance. 

The first biography* of Rolland to be 
translated into English is written, sig- 
nificantly enough, by a German, Ste- 
fan Zweig. We can follow here the 
widening influence of a man who is not 
ashamed to admit that he has always 
been on the losing side; who goes so 
far, indeed, as to suggest that “all vic- 
tory is evil, whereas all defeat is good 
in so far as it is the outcome of free 
choice.” It seems that Rolland married 
in his youth and that his marriage 
ended disastrously. He has lived since 
then in a kind of austere seclusion, de- 
voting to public ideals the energies that 





* ROMAIN ROLLAND: THE MAN AND HIs Work. 
By Stefan Zweig. 
Thomas Seltzer. 


Tr. by Eden and Cedar Paul. 


other men devote to their private for- 
tunes. 

The deciding influence in his early 
life, as Zweig makes clear, was Tolstoy. 
He was trying to decide what he wanted 
to do, and he found himself torn be- 
tween artistic and humanitarian ambi- 
tions. He wrote to Tolstoy. The latter 
responded in 38 pages of script, an en- 
tire treatise written in French. There 
was no doubt in Tolstoy’s mind, and he 
left no doubt in Rolland’s mind, that 
true art is the art which binds men 
together, and that the prerequisite of 
every true calling must be, not love for 
art, but love for mankind. Those only 
who are filled with such a love, Tolstoy 
wrote, can hope that they will ever be 
able, as artists, to do anything worth 
doing. 

In the spirit of this letter, Rolland 
shaped his entire career. For fifteen 
years he and his friends Péguy and 
Suarés wrote and edited an obscure 
periodical, Cahiers de la Quinzaine. ln 
its pages “Jean-Christophe” first ap- 
peared. Not a centime was spent on 
advertizing it, and it was rarely to be 
found on sale at any of the usual agents. 
It was read by students and by a few 
men of letters, by a small circle grow- 
ing imperceptibly. Tho during this 
period Rolland’s financial position was 
anything but easy, he received nothing 
for most of his writings—the case is 
perhaps unexampled in modern litera- 
ture. “To fortify their idealism, to set 
an example to others,” as Zweig puts 
it, “these heroic figures renounced the 
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chance of publicity, circulation and re- 
muneration for their writings; they 
renounced the holy trinity of the liter- 
ary faith. And when at length, through 
Rolland’s, Péguy’s and Suarés’ tardily 
achieved fame, the Cahiers had come 
into its own, the publication was dis- 
continued.” 

It was part of Rolland’s ambition to 
create “a theater of the people,” and 
he wrote plays which he called “trage- 
dies of faith” in the hope that he might 
“arouse a passionate inspiration toward 
greatness” among the people. Two of 
these plays, “The Fourteenth of July” 
and “Danton,” dealt with the French 
Revolution. A third, “The Wolves,” was 
a dramatization of the Drey- 
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His friend Olivier isa Frenchman. The 
third most prominent character in the 
book, the woman Grazia, is an Italian. 
What Romain Rolland tried to show in 
the ten volumes of this monumental 
work was a human soul growing toward 
universal sympathy. 

Then came the War, and Rolland 
found himself in a situation in which 
his theoretical ideas were put to the 
severest of all tests. The world he had 
hoped to unite was in raging discord. 
Europe was becoming a vast battlefield. 

For Rolland participation in the war 
was unthinkable. Almost alone among 


writers of international reputation he 
endeavored to maintain a _ position 





fus case. A fourth, “A Day 
will Come,” was anti-militar- 
ist. They were all notable, but 
they failed to reach the people 
at whom they were aimed. 
The next enterprize on 
which Rolland embarked was 
one of biography. He hoped 
to inflame the popular im- 
agination by a cycle of he- 
roes. His studies included 
Beethoven, Michelangelo and 
Tolstoy and they were keyed 
to the motive: “In suffering 
alone do we rightly under- 
stand art; through sorrow 
alone do we learn those things 
which outlast the centuries 
and are stronger than death.” 
He projected biographies of 
Mazzini and of Thomas Paine, 
but the plan was checked by 
a growing realization of the 
fact that no historical char- 
acter embodied his dream. He 
determined to create an ideal 
character, and “Jean-Chris- 
tophe” was the result. 
“Jean-Christophe” has been 
called the portrait of an entire 
generation. It is based, above 
all, on the idea of world-unity 
and international understand- 
ing. Its hero is a German 
musician. He lives in Paris, 
in southern France, in Italy. 











“ONE AGAINST ALL” 


Romain Rolland, who confronts us here in a study made by 
Granié, faced Europe almost alone at the time of the outburst 
of the World War. 


He says that the way to end war is to 
refuse to participate in it. 
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“above the battle.” He was living in 
Geneva at the time, and he worked in 
the Red Cross inquiry department. He 
wrote letters to Gerhart Hauptmann 
and Emile Verhaeren, pleading that in- 
tellectuals, at least, should refuse to 
hate. He published articles and mani- 
festoes in Socialist papers in which he 
said: “A great nation has not only its 
frontiers to defend: it has its reason.” 

To this period belong the essays 
published under the title, “Above the 
Battle,” and addressed to the youth- 
ful fighters. “O young men that shed 
your blood for the thirsty earth with 
so generous a joy! O heroism of the 
world! What a harvest for destruction 
to reap under this splendid summer 
sun! Young men of all nations, brought 
into conflict by a common ideal, all of 
you, marching to your deaths, are dear 
to me.” 

His next book, “The Forerunners,” 
published in 1919, was dedicated to “the 
memory of the martyrs of the new 
faith—the Human International: Jean 
Jaurés, Karl Liebknecht, Rosa Luxem- 
burg, Kurt Eisner, Gustav Landauer, 
victims of ferocious stupidity and mur- 
derous lies.” It was followed by “Li- 
luli,” a farcical comedy satirizing war, 
and by “Clerambault,” a thinly-veiled 
autobiography in which his own emo- 
tions and difficulties, in face of the 
War, are chronicled. When President 
Wilson, at the conclusion of the War, 
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went to Paris to attend the Versailles 
Conference, Romain Rolland wrote an 
open letter in which he appealed to the 
“heir of George Washington and Abra- 
ham Lincoln” to “take the hands which 
are stretched forth, help them to clasp 
one another.” On June 2, 1919, he pub- 
lished in L’Humanité a “declaration of 
the independence of the mind,” in which 
he said: “Truth only do we honor; 
truth that is free, frontierless, limit- 
less; truth that knows naught of the 
prejudices of race or caste.” 

Not a single one of Romain Rolland’s 
ideals, wishes or dreams has been real- 
ized. His claim upon us rests in his 
heroism of spirit. “Never has his 
struggle been grander and never has 
his existence been more indispensable,” 
Stefan Zweig concludes, “than during 
recent years; for it is his apostolate 
alone which has saved the gospel of 
crucified Europe; and furthermore he 
has rescued for us another faith, that 
of the imaginative writer as the spirit- 
ual leader, the moral spokesman of his 
own nation and of all nations. This 
man of letters has preserved us from 
what should have been an imperishable 
shame, had there been no one in our 
days to testify against the lunacy of 
murder and hatred. To him we owe it 
that even during the fiercest storm in 
history the sacred fire of brotherhood 
was never extinguished.” 





HOW IRELAND BECAME THE FOSTER- 
MOTHER OF ENGLISH CIVILIZATION 


Englishmen on the debt that Ire- 

land is supposed to owe to England 
that it will come as a surprize to many 
Americans to learn that Ireland claims 
to have been “the mainspring of Eng- 
lish civilization” and to have acted also 
as its foster-mother. This claim is 
made and is supported by a mass of 
documentary evidence in a new book, 
“Treland and the Making of Britain” 
(Funk & Wagnalls), by Benedict Fitz- 


S* much stress has been laid by 


patrick. The writer is thinking of 
medieval times when he uses the words 
quoted. He is trying to show that, for 
hundreds of years, “the Irish race was 
the master race in Britain,” and that, 
lacking the Irish influence, the history 
of what are now called the British Isles 
would have been, during those years, a 
complete blank. 

Till the sixteenth century, Mr. Fitz- 
patrick reminds us, Ireland had prob- 
ably the most fortunate history of any 





“IRELAND AND THE MAKING OF BRITAIN” 


country in Europe. “She escaped the 
devastating grip of Roman power. When 
German savages carried destruction 
into Britain and the continental Roman 
provinces, Ireland remained a haven of 
blissful repose. She conquered and 
absorbed the Danes who had won a 
province of France and turned England 
into a compound of slaves. The turbu- 
lent and victorious French, who sold- 
ered rings round the necks of English- 
men and made England a pendant to 
the Norman crown, she bound by ties 
of devotion surpassing the affection of 
her own children.” 

In other parts of Europe men were 
born and lived and died, and generation 
succeeded generation amid the remains 
of a once glorious civilization. But 
their lives were the lives of savages. 
There was no growth, no development. 
The stream of civilization, Mr. Fitz- 
patrick says, which had gathered its 
waters from tributaries having their 
rise in India, Egypt, Persia, Assyria 
and other ancient centers, and which 
had run its broadest and deepest course 
in a channel carved by an alliance of 
Greek and Roman culture, had, follow- 
ing the inrush of barbarians and the 
fall of Rome, once again become divided 
and deflected so as henceforth to run 
partly in the East and partly in Ireland. 
“At the threshold of the Middle Ages 
the regions that recognized the sway 
of Constantinople became the heirs to 
Greek culture and the Greek language. 
But the immediate heir to Roman cul- 
ture, and such Greek culture as went 
with it, was not continental Europe but 
a land that had never bent to Roman 
authority. With the close of the period 
of antiquity Ireland became the home 
of western civilization and remained 
almost its sole home for hundreds of 
years.” 

It is true that there remained some- 
thing of the old Greco-Roman culture 
in Spain; but the survival, Mr. Fitz- 
patrick contends, was feeble and showed 
neither health nor strength till renewed 
and cultivated by the Saracen invaders. 
It is true that in England also there 
appeared after its Christianization an 
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occasional exotic bloom of culture on 
the rank soil of a primitive barbarism. 
But “English culture was only a pale 
reflex of Irish culture. It was a culture 
planted by Irish hands and that sel- 
dom blossomed except when Irish hands 
were there to tend it.” The argument 
proceeds : 


“The civilization of Anglo-Saxon Eng- 
land was not a self-perpetuating civiliza- 
tion. There were men among the early 
English here and there who raised them- 
selves by prodigious effort above the mud 
and blood in which the mass of their coun- 
trymen dragged their lives. But they died 
in gloom and they had no heirs or suc- 
cessors. Schools of note also arose from 
time to time in England, but they were 
short-lived. Canterbury died with Theo- 
dore and Adrian who established it. Jar- 
row died with Bede. York, the most noted 
of the English schools, of which the chief 
ornament was Alcuin, had a life of hardly 
50 years. But of the great Irish schools 
few fell by the wayside. Armagh, Clon- 
macnois, Clonfert, Clonard, Iona, Bangor, 
Moville, Clonenagh, Glendalough, Lismore 
and the others, great monastic cities and 
studia generali, centers of all the arts and 
industries of their time, well over 30 in 
number, with a huge train of lesser lay 
and professional schools, maintained their 
magnificent course almost to the close of 
the Middle Ages.” 


That an intellectual energy so abound- 
ing should in course of time overflow 
the confines of Ireland itself was only 
to be expected. Irish missionaries and 
schoolmen were soon descending on half 
the countries of Europe “like bees from 
a hive.” The first theater of their op- 
erations was what is now called Scot- 
land, and Irish missionaries christian- 
ized and civilized it while Irish sol- 
diers and colonists gradually reduced 
it, “turning the old Caledonia into 
the Irish province of Scotia Minor, or 
Lesser Ireland, which it has since in 
essentials remained.” The Irish ruled 
Wales as a military colony even in Ro- 
man times, and it continued an Irish- 
speaking province almost to the eighth 
century. As the Romans left Britain 
there were repeated attempts by Irish 
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military forces to conquer what is now 
England, but the attempts failed, Mr. 
Fitzpatrick tells us, partly because 
Irishmen were at this time being con- 
verted to Christianity and in their early 
fervor renounced their foreign enter- 
prizes. He continues: 


“When the southern part of Britain be- 
came England, however, it was devoted 
Irishmen who rescued the English from 
their primeval savagery and heathenism 
and first brought them into the circle of 
Christianity and civilization. Augustine’s 
mission to England was an almost com- 
plete failure and his successors fled; while 
for the greater part of the Anglo-Saxon 
period Irishmen taught and led the Eng- 
lish. Where the Romans signally failed 
Irishmen signally succeeded. They built 
the first schools in England—Lindisfarne, 
Malmesbury, Whitby, Glastonbury and the 
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others. They ruled the English as bishops. 
They taught them to read, to write, to 
build, to work metals and to illuminate 
books. They delivered them, as far as 
they were able, from the excesses of bar- 
barism and taught them the truths of the 
Christian faith. They not only taught 
the English in England, but they sent 
them by the shipload to Ireland, where 
they were received and provided with food, 
shelter and education and sometimes with 
colleges and farms without payment of 
any kind. Before the French or Norman 
conquest Irish influence in England was 
all-peryading. The English knew almost 
no art but Irish art, almost no civilization 
but Irish civilization. So that of the relics 
of the Anglo-Saxon period that have come 
down to us, there is hardly an object, 
whether a manuscript or a jewel, whether 
a piece of sculpture or a piece of architec- 
ture, that is not either wholly Irish in 
character or with Irish characteristics.” 





WHAT SID SAYS 


Every month the AMERICAN MAGAZINE publishes a brief inspirational essay 


by its editor, John M. Siddall, under the title, “Sid Says.” 
They are homely, pithy, optimistic and characteristically American 


these essays. 
as “Poor Richard’s Almanac” was. 


We reproduce four of 





Sid Says: 
Here is an old truth—told in 
circus language 


HAVE just had a talk with Ed P. 
i Norwood, general press representa- 

tive of Ringling Brothers Circus. 
He told me of a wonderful phrase they 
have in the circus business. When a 
man loses his enthusiasm for his job 
they say that he is “sucker-sore.” 

It means, of course, sucker-tired— 
that is, tired of the customer, bored by 
the people who come to see the show. 
Ticket sellers and all sorts of employ- 
ees are seized with it, the result being 
that they get sullen, and “snap” at vis- 
itors like angry dogs. Even the freaks 
are attacked by it. They get utterly 


sick of people’s questions — questions 
they have answered 100,000 times. How 
would you like to have three ears and 


have 300 people quiz you about them. 
every day for twenty years? 

Yet the freak or the ticket seller who 
gets “sucker-sore” loses his usefulness 
after a time, and has to be dropped. 
People just don’t like him. They in- 
stinctively turn away from him. He 
is no longer a drawing-card. Somehow, 
the freak must manage to sit on his 
chair, look interested in his three ears, 
and continue to discuss them as if they 
were brand-new. He must realize that 
the people who stand before him and 
look wonderingly at his collection of 
ears were not in the crowd at Kankakee 
last week, or at Elyria last year, or at 
Albany in 1906. 

I guess we all get “sucker-sore” at 
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times. Who doesn’t? Don’t you? 
Think over the list: salesmen, preach- 
ers, teachers, musicians, doctors, law- 
yers, editors, stenographers, railroad 
conductors—oh my! What’s the use 
of naming everybody! Husbands and 
wives get “sucker-sore’—hating the 
job of trying to keep on interesting 
each other. 

It is a wonder old Mother Nature 
doesn’t get “sucker-sore” at us and turn 
on the floods, or turn off the light, and 
blot us out. But she doesn’t. Every 
morning she gets up and lights the 
same old lamp, and gives us the rain 
and the heat and the cold we need. In 
the spring she sets out the new flowers 
and in the winter she prepares the 
snow. You would think she was for- 
ever “putting on the show” for the first 
time. 

And that’s what you’ve got to do. 
You’ve got to do it if you are sitting 
on the Supreme Bench at Washington 
listening to a lawyer half your age who 
says things you have known since 1881. 
You’ve got to do it in your office, at 
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your work-table, in your home. You've 
got to do it if you are nine feet high 
and folks have paid their way into a 
side show to see you and to ask how the 
atmosphere is up there. 

“Well, how in the world can I keep 
up my interest?” you ask. I don’t know 
—unless by remembering that we are 
all “suckers” in every line except our 
own, and that we therefore owe it to 
the other fellow to treat his questions 
with consideration. Take me, for ex- 
ample. My life has been spent mostly 
around the printing press. In that one 
line some of the questions you might 
ask me would seem foolish. But last 
week I went up to Central Station and 
asked a guard what track the two-forty- 
five train for Chicago was on. I got a 
polite answer, too, just as if two hun- 
dred people hadn’t asked him the same 
question within an hour. 

Don’t get “sucker-sore,” unless you 
are willing that everybody else shall. 
Which reminds me that Norwood was 
only telling me in circus language the 
old, old story of the Golden Rule. 





Sid Says: 


George Washington needs advertizing 


just as much 
M: WISTER has created a great 


phrase — “Don’t squander the 
past,” 

If there is anything the human ani- 
mal is good at, it is squandering the 
past. Nations do it, you and I as in- 
dividuals do it. What a happy world 
we could live in if we had sense enough 
to use the experience of those who have 
preceded us! 

We even have trouble using our own 
experience. We forget what that ex- 
perience has been, and then go ahead 
and make the same mistake over again. 

We really know only a few simple 
things. We know enough not to take 
a match and deliberately light our full 
beards (if we have them), and we know 
enough not to jump off a forty-story 
building. That kind of wisdom seems 


as soap does 


to have come down to us from the past. 
But we don’t know enough to turn a 
deaf ear to wild-cat schemes, and don’t 
always know enough to get up and move 
out of a draft. (Don’t get scared. I am 
not going to enumerate all the blunders 
we make. How much do you think this 
white paper costs?) 

It is all a matter of education—a slow 
process. But the thing is worth doing. 
Anyhow, this magazine is devoted to 
telling people, over and over, what is 
good for them to know. 

How to make this nation of ours bet- 
ter and stronger is one of these things. 
Mr. Wister says we are missing a big 
chance to educate ourselves and our 
children in patriotism by not naming 
more of our streets and squares and 
highways after our great men and their 
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great deeds. He is right. Naming a 
street after a great American, like 
Washington, or Lincoln, or Roosevelt, 
is simply advertizing that man to the 
nation, now and in the future. 

Every business man knows that you’ve 
got to keep on advertizing a thing if 
you don’t want people to forget all about 
it. Why not use the wisdom these busi- 
ness men have learned? 

The law that governs advertizing ap- 
plies to nations as well as to goods. You 
have to keep saying a thing over and 
over. If the full power of advertizing 
could be turned on, and then turned off, 
the job of one of the best-known soaps 
in the world would have been easy. All 
that would have been necessary would 


have been this: Hire two inches in a 
newspaper about the year 1885 and 
make the following announcement: 


Our soap is perfect. We tell you 
once and for the last time. We hope 
we may never have to repeat it. Let 
this be the record—and don’t let us 
ever have to speak of the matter 
again. 

But that wouldn’t work. The wax in 
the human brain does not register and 
hold impressions unless they come in 
constant repetition. “Repetition is rep- 
utation, and reputation is repetition” — 
that is the law of advertizing. The rule 
is inexorable. There is no short cut 
around it—neither for soap nor George 
Washington. 





Sid Says: 


If you change jobs—take your spade 
and hoe with you 


OME years ago I took a ride up the 
sy Hudson River. We passed a golf 

club. From the deck of the boat 
the course looked beautiful—as if it 
were free from all difficulties. I said 
to myself: “That would be the ideal 
place for me to stage my game. If I 
could only play there I am sure I 
could do splendidly—maybe break my 
record.” 

Well, the whirligig of time has 
brought things to pass so that every 
week I hack my way around that very 
course. And I can assure you that it 
doesn’t look to me now as it looked from 
the deck of that boat, two miles away. 
A closer view has revealed many details 
that were not discernible at a distance. 
I see rough ground and pitfalls on every 
hand. I see old gentlemen climbing out 
of traps or crawling under bushes in 
search of lost balls. I hear and partici- 
pate in the muttered “Damn.” In other 
words, I see the course as it is, not as 
it was pictured in my dreambook. 

Precisely the same thing is true in 
business. Thousands of men go through 
life with their eyes raised longingly to 


pleasanter fields that lie over the fence. 

In the office where they work there is 
inefficiency, intrigue, no future. But 
in the business across the street all is 
rosy. Theirs is a hazardous business, 
the other fellow’s is easy. So they jump 
from one thing to another, never stay- 
ing long enough to master the difficul- 
ties that pester the human race wher- 
ever it operates. 

There is a certain corporation in 
America, world renowned for its suc- 
cess and for its imagined perfection as 
a business machine. I wish I had a 
dollar for every time I have heard, 
“Why can’t we run our business as So- 
and-so’s is run?” (Naming this corpo- 
ration). 

The other day I had a confidential 
talk with one of the vice-presidents of . 
the concern. You should have heard his 
tale! Things are so bad over there 
that he is thinking of leaving! Waste 
and inefficiency on every side. In other 
words—their field is full of stubble, 
too. Yet you and I, looking at it 
from afar, have admired its carpetlike 
smoothness. Its velvety-green surface 

















has looked to us at a distance exactly 
as a field of grass, gazed at from afar, 
looks like a billiard-table. 

Of course, some soils are better than 


others. It would be foolish to say that 
all are alike. It would be impractical, 
for example, to stay with a company 
organized for the construction of a rail- 
road to the moon. No matter how hard 
you worked at the job you would prob- 
ably fail. 

But most of us are not engaged in 
chimerical pursuits. Most of us are at 
work at things that can be made to 
succeed if we dig in and stick to 
it. However, if you decide to make a 
change—don’t change with the idea 
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that you are going to escape difficulties. 
You can’t escape them. 

The world that lies outside yourself 
is like your neighbor’s garden. You 
can sit on the porch and cover it. But 
if you succeed in getting it—prepare 
to shake hands with a new assortment 
of bugs, weeds and stones. 

The other day I saw a cartoon of two 
cows on the opposite side of the same 
fence. Each cow had her nose poked 
through the fence, and each was repre- 
sented as saying, “Gee, but that green 
grass over there looks good to me!”” So 
even cows don’t know any more than 
men when it comes to having a desire 
to “break into a new game.” 





Sid Says: 


If you expect any miracles in 1922—you 
have got to perform them 


January lst and the days to fol- 

low will be no different from De- 
cember 31st and the days behind, unless 
you make them different. 

One of the silliest of human delusions 
is the idea that time will bring every- 
thing out all right. Haven’t you heard 
people get that off—and then proceed 
to do nothing whatever with time? The 
most pitiable business failure I know 
of was due to a self-deluded individual 
in the concern who did nothing but 
counsel the great things that time was 
going to do for the business. “Just 
wait,” was his advice. “What we need 
is time. Leave it to time.” So they 
did. And in time the business decayed. 

Foolish people leave all sorts of 
things to time. Some leave the ques- 
tion of ill health to time. Others leave 
the question of thrift to time. Only to- 
day I heard of a twenty-five-thousand- 
dollar-a-year man, right here in New 
York, who at fifty is spending every 
nickel he makes—saving nothing. I 
suppose he thinks that God cares for 
the ravens, and that God will take care 
of him. God will no doubt care for him 
—just as He cares for the ravens. But 


Ts New Year is at hand. But 





ravens don’t live until they lose their 
jobs because of old age. Neither do 
they require steam-heated apartments, 
underclothes and hair mattresses to 
sleep on. 

Left to itself, time is nothing but a 
grand little passer. Look how it passes 
in the desert and in the Arctic Circle. 
Plenty of time—but no potatoes. 

Don’t leave anything to Father Time. 
He won’t do anything for you. He can’t. 
All he does is to provide you room in 
which to perform. If you sit in the 
corner and wait for him to do your job, 
you'll be disappointed. 

Father Time is only a sort of janitor 
in the employ of the Almighty. He 
sees the tenants come and go. But he 
has nothing to do with any of them, 
cares nothing about them. When you 
enter the arena he may bow and say, 
“Good Morning.” When you check out 
seventy or eighty years later he may 
say, “Good night.” That, however, will 
be the extent of his interest in you, or 
knowledge of you. He sees billions pass 
in and out the gate—dunces, mediocres 
and bright boys like Cesar and Willie 
Shakespeare. But they all look alike to 
him. 
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WHAT CATHOLICS MEAN BY TRANS- 
FORMATION OF BREAD 


O man of science will admit that 
N the chemical properties of bread 
and wine are altered by the act 
of consecration, and no Roman Cath- 
olic who understands what is meant 
by transsubstantiation would maintain 
such an absurdity, so writes a chemist, 
Professor John Butler Burke, in the 
great Roman Catholic periodical, the 
Dublin Review. There is no transmu- 
tation of the chemical elements as such 
when at the sacrifice of the mass the 
bread and wine are transformed into 
the body and blood of Christ. Only 
the “substance,”’ what in Greek is called 
the “noumenon” or in German the 
“thing-in-itself,” the metaphysical es- 
sence underlying the phenomenon, is 
altered. No man of science and no 
Roman Catholic, unless he is_ blind, 
would doubt that the bread and wine 
retain the appearance and the material 
properties of bread and wine. If tested 
chemically they would be found to pos- 
sess the chemical properties of bread 
and wine, and not those of flesh and 
blood. The percentage of carbon, oxy- 
gen, hydrogen and nitrogen in particu- 
lar would be that of bread and wine. 
Starch is not converted into a nitroge- 
nous proteid. 

In this respect Huxley, who misun- 
derstood the Roman Catholic doctrine 
of the Eucharist, entirely misconceived 
the distinction. The dematerialized 
substance is all that is changed. The 
appearance or matter remains the same, 
but the form or substance is altered. 
This distinction between material and 
spiritual facts is one that cannot be 
too strongly emphasized if men of sci- 
ence are expected to remain Roman 
Catholics. Some of the best scientists 
of the past, such as Copernicus, Des- 
cartes, Mendel, Pasteur, the three gen- 
erations of Becquerels in the past and 
J. Becquerel and Branly of the present 
day, have openly professed the faith. 
The distinction, says Doctor Burke, can- 
not be too clearly made if we are to 


avoid the entanglements of a truly ir- 
relevant and perhaps irreverent nature 
with which unfortunately the history 
of science and of the church so mani- 
festly teems. 

Christ, then, is really and truly pres- 
ent in “substance,” as distinct from 
“appearance,” that is, from the physical 
and chemical properties of bread and 
wine. This distinction between “es- 
sence” and “accidents” is the basis of 
Roman Catholic philosophy : 


“The Church deals with the spiritual, 
the immaterial, or perhaps dematerialized 
body; Science with the material phenome- 
non, its physical properties. Science with 
the world of experience or phenomena; 
Catholicism with the world beyond experi- 
ence, or noumena, of which we know and 
can know nothing, except by revelation 
through the Church and its Founder. 

“The miracles of Christianity, for in- 
stance, first and foremost the Incarnation, 
then the Virgin Birth, the Resurrection 
and the Ascension, and the Life Everlast- 
ing, to mention but the chief doctrines and 
miracles of the Christian faith, are entirely 
beyond the pale of the material world, 
and Science deals with the material. He 
who believes in any one of these might, 
with consistency, accept the whole, and he 
who refuses one should, with consistency, 
refuse the whole. 

“If the scientific world to-day maintains 
that man was evolved from ancestors of 
the anthropoid apes—and the evidence for 
such is, as we say, admitted by the most 
competent judges to be overwhelming— 
and, accordingly, in the evolutionary series 
from reptiles, possibly from amphibia, and 
almost certainly from fishes, echinoder- 
mata, worms, back to the protista, to the 
most elementary forms of living matter, 
nay, back to the dust, to which he ulti- 
mately, as we know, in time returns, nay, 
even from the atoms and electrons, into 
which he ultimately becomes resolved—the 
cycle of his material history becomes com- 
plete, but it touches not, nor in the least 
affects, the dematerialized, spiritual es- 
sence of his being, of his beginning, any 
more than of his end as a human soul.” 


EE 
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THE WRITER WHO FORESAW RUSSIA’S 
DESCENT TO HELL 


created a world. The writer who 

favors us with a single great 
character makes us richer. What, then, 
is the extent of our indebtedness to 
Dostoievsky! He led us to such lofty 
peaks of humanity that the simple 
standards of good and evil seem to melt 
as the wax melted from the wings of 
Icarus and we are all plunged with 
him in the abyss of blackest depths. 

The Russian part of mankind, and 
to some extent all mankind, wanders 
to-day, says Felix. Salten in the Neue 
Freie Presse of Vienna, on the low 
plane anticipated by Dostoievsky. He 
foresaw Russia’s descent into her pres- 
ent hell, a boundless expanse in which 
truth and falsehood, the wickedness of 
the demon and the nobility of the 
angel’s soul, wisdom and madness, whirl 
and waltz in a weird dance together. 
There seems no possibility of drawing 
distinctions here. The bestialities seem 
able to deck themselves out as a means 
of salvation. Every form of maniacal 
frenzy is taken for the vision of a 
prophet. In this hell the most clear- 
sighted dare not call an infamy infa- 
mous or generosity generous, for there 
is no certainty that behind the one there 
may not be a high-minded motive and 
behind the other a sham. 

Dostoievsky, of course, did not will 
this descent into hell. He trembled at 
the prospect of it all his life and never 
suspected that he might be helping on 
the catastrophe. He was an admirer 
of Czardom, firm of faith and a con- 
servative to the very marrow. He was 
certain that the Czar had been set upon 
his throne by God himself, to decide 
life or death. Dostoievsky believed 
disobedience to be a sin and revolution- 
ary thinking shameful. He was obse- 
quious at sight of a commander’s epau- 
lets, rumble in the face of bureaucratic 
arrogance. He mistook himself for a 
citizen of the world and talked of an 
international civilization for Europe; 


TT Russian genius, Dostoievsky, 


but he was really a nationalist patriot 
who sighed for the triumph of Pan- 
slavism, preached the withdrawal of 
Russia from Europe and set his curse 
upon Turgenieff’s Parisian culture. 

Strachoff, who was Dostoievsky’s best 
friend, says positively that he could not 
understand the man. Mereschkowsky, 
who admired him as all must, speaks 
continually of Dostoievsky’s contradic- 
tions, his errors in fundamentals. 
Never before was a great man so little 
as Dostoievsky and never did so small 
a man attain such tremendous heights. 
This blend of pettiness and bigness, of 
narrowness and breadth, of truth and 
error, is to be found only in a Russian. 
These qualities in their flattest contra- 
diction are met with among no other 
people. 

It is just this Russian quality in 
Dostoievsky, Salten thinks, that fas- 
cinates us. He seems to gaze down 
from tremendous heights upon the con- 
cerns of mortals kelow. Dostoievsky 
was an expert in the human soul as 
was no other writer before him, and 
yet the pettiest literary critic could 
fill him with joy through a piece of 
praise, and any attack upon him in 
print made him gloomy. He was poor, 
burdened with debt, felt that he must 
fly abroad to escape his creditors, only 
to fall supine in front of a gaming-table 
and acquire a new burden of financial 
care. He was shamefully deceived by 
his first wife. She told him to his face 
that she had never loved him, that she 
had betrayed him from the first. He 
clung to her all the same to the very 
end and was persuaded that never was 
he worthy of her love. 

The life of Dostoievsky was overcast 
with tragedy deeper than most mortals 
ever knew. At the age of twenty-eight, 
before he had found himself, he was 
seized by the police and for eight 
agonizing months he languished in the 
prison of Peter-Paul. Then came the 
Christmas morn on which he was led 
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out to execution. The very minute of 
his appointed death was being ticked 
off by the clock. Only then was the 
bandage torn from his eyes and he 
heard that he had been pardoned but 
must go to Siberia with the convict 
gang. His four years in chains were 
followed by five years more of clerical 
labor in Siberia. What patience must 
Dostoievsky’s have been and what a 
wealth of will-power he had that after 
a series of ordeals so dire he could 
begin the great work of his life! “It 
would make me happy were I allowed 
to give my writings to the public,” he 
says in an appeal to General Totleben 
two years after he left his dungeon. 
When once more he reached Russia 
and resumed a life among men he was 
forty. 

He worked. The fearful and petty 
struggle with dire necessity that wore 
his frail physique to the bone was per- 
haps a mysterious law of his being. He 
toiled with the furious haste of those 
men of genius who are inexhaustible 
and who yet know they have no time to 
lose. He worked out the vein provided 
for his genius by the age in which he 
lived, by the people among whom he 
had been born, and he did this so com- 
prehensively that but one other genius 
is fit to be named in the same breadth 
with him—Balzac. Dostoievsky worked 
like Balzac, whom he loved in his youth 
and whom he translated. Dostoievsky, 
like Balzac, worked as if he were under 
the lash, by night, pursued by the 
printer for “copy,” living like a fugi- 
tive and as if a storm were raging 
about his head. 

He resembled Balzac in the fact that 
his romances began to appear in the 
papers before he had the end well in 
view, the continuation of one instal- 
ment not yet written and the end ever 
so far away. He had always to keep 
the wolf from the door. ‘Whoever 
wants my writings,” he would say, 
“must see that I get enough to eat.” 
He implored money in advance. He 


was often hungry, with no meal in pros- 
pect. Once in Germany he had to pawn 
his only coat to pay for the telegram 
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to his publisher in which he implored a 
little money in advance. 

Not until the latest period of his life 
did real fame come to him. Even then, 
in the fashion of Balzac, his letters are 
filled with figures of reflecting the con- 
fused state of his personal affairs. The 
supreme literary genius of his native 
land, he did not receive the homage of 
Russia until that excited night when he 
spoke so glowingly of the glory of Push- 
kin. Six months later Dostoievsky was 
dead. He went out in suffering, as was 
fitting in the man who, more than any 
other mortal, has revealed in his work 
the depths of suffering to which the hu- 
man race can descend. As one recalls the 
stations of Dostoievsky’s Calvary, the 
tale of Tolstoy’s tribulations, says Felix 
Salten, must evoke a smile. Tolstoy 
never experienced real want. No one 
knows poverty who has not experienced 
it, not even if he has seen men trem- 
bling with hunger all around him. The 
noblest and most sympathetic of men 
who has remained but a witness of 
poverty has no true idea of the nature 
of its woe. Such a witness, even tho 
endowed with the richest imagination, 
can form no conception of the crushing 
degradation of hopeless hunger. Pov- 
erty is made so hopeless in its worst 
form by the fact that only those can 
understand its agony who share it, and 
their sympathy is numbed, they can 
give no help. Those who have been 
rescued from the depths of such pov- 
erty often forget. 

Tolstoy was always a Count, always 
rich. True, he plowed and cut wood. 
He made bricks for poor peasants. His 
motive was always the noblest. His 
spirituality could not be questioned. 
But Tolstoy, in all this, was only play- 
ing at work, with his great public look- 
ing on. There is no comparison here 
with the burden Dostoievsky bore on 
his back, with chains on his limbs, an 
obscure exile in Siberia. His audience 
was made up of grim sentinels. He 
had no edified world to applaud him. 
As a writer, Tolstoy was of Homeric 
greatness, yet as a thinker he remained 
incredibly inept, and as a man he was 











THAT NATURAL MAN ONCE MORE 


a riddle, and he was the most mislead- 
ing interpreter of Russia. Among the 
innumerable differences between him 
and Dostoievsky there was one greater 
than any other. Dostoievsky wrote for 
money, created literary masterpieces 
for the sake of a financial return. Tol- 
stoy, who never separated himself from 
his wealth, was scornful at the spec- 
tacle of a writer taking money for his 
work. Dostoievsky, who did manual 
labor in prison, always remained proud 
of the fact that at last he could live 
on the income from his pen. Tolstoy, 
ever a dilettante at the plow, glorifies 
the worker with his hands while de- 
spising the man who works for money 
with his brain. He had never sounded 
the depths of Dostoievsky’s hell. 

Never until Dostoievsky was there a 
writer who descended to the lowest 
depth of human misery, sounded its 
very hell. He was the one writer in 
literature who went out to the very 
confines of destiny, boxed the compass 
of experience and then returned from 
these uttermost climes of experience to 
recover from the ordeal and tell man- 
kind what it was like. That is why the 
many attempts of his imitators are so 
vain. Only he who can go through 
the most fiery of hells and then rise 
through its heat to God himself can 
create a world like his. No wonder the 
world of Dostoievsky is much more tre- 
mendous than the world of Dickens, far 
more arresting than the world of Bal- 
zac. We may hesitate to accept Dos- 
toievsky as a prophet, but he alone 
among the great writers of our age 
has about him something of the aspect 
of a saint of the middle ages. 

The prophet, nevertheless, lived in 
Dostoievsky. He foresaw the abyss 
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into which his country must sink, the 
abyss, in which we see it plunged to- 
day. “Russia stands on the verge of a 
yawning chasm,” he wrote, “and she 
seems doomed to go over the brink.” 
This was three years before he died. 
His greatest interpreter has told us 
how Dostoievsky trembled at the pros- 
pect before his country, and for that 
reason clung in desperation to the 
autocracy, to the state orthodoxy, to 
patriotism of the nationally Slav type, 
to the Russian traditions of the past. 
Narrow, petty, bigoted as all this must 
seem to our western eyes, the fact re- 
mains that Dostoievsky alone knew the 
Russia in which he was doomed to exist. 
Dostoievsky knew the Russian soul as 
no man before or since knew it. Never 
did he lose the sharpness of the terrible 
visions he caught of that hell in which 
his people were even then beginning to 
wander. 

This, says the Vienna writer, is the 
message of Dostoievsky for our age. 
As we read him we see what we have 
become, or rather the pit into which 
we may all plunge headlong. Russia is 
only the first to go over the edge, and 
the warning of Dostoievsky’s world 
implies that she will not be the last. 
Already the flood of Russia’s woe is 
rising high in the neighboring lands 
and that, too, is foreseen in the terrific 
vision of her greatest prophet. Rus- 
sia is not invading Europe now with 
her Cossacks, but with her Dostviev- 
skies, her refugees, her visionary exiles 
who may transform the world with a 
message never heard before, lifting it 
from hell to heaven. Through the me- 
dium of Dostoievsky’s genius, the soul 
of the Slav is making the tour of the 
globe. 


WHAT IS A NERVOUS BREAKDOWN? 


UMAN beings, says Dr. Alice 
H E. Johnson, in Mental Hygiene, 
are made up of two opposing 
streams of energy. One consists of the 


instinct for self-preservation and the 
instinct of reproduction, or race-preser- 


vation, which in their divisions and 
interlacings “comprize all the wishes, 
desires and strivings of the whole nat- 
ural man.” 

The other stream of energy is that 
implied by the words civilization, cul- 
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ture. This stream usually begins to 
operate as soon as the child is born; 
but the instincts, being first in the field, 
can hold their place against great pres- 
sure, and, to a large extent, do hold it 
through the periods of infancy and 
childhood. If the child is normally in- 
telligent and impressionable, the re- 
action due to the instincts quickly 
changes in character and it becomes 
“trained.” Here is a point which Dr. 
Johnson wishes to emphasize: “The 
early training of an impressionable 
child ‘sinks in’ and becomes a part of 
his very self, so that the ideals molded 
into him at this time motivate his con- 
duct throughout his life. The training 
of a child is, so far as it is voluntary, 
an endeavor properly to condition his 
reflexes, or, in other words, to teach 
him good habits and to supply him with 
what society would call moral ideals. 
The instincts are not destroyed by any 
sort of training, but are still there, on 
the alert for any chance of expressing 
themselves.” 

There are, thus, two necessary parts 
of the personality—the instincts, caring 
nothing for society and clamoring with 
all the energy of the organism for their 
own satisfaction, and the social beliefs 
and ideals, saying with equal firmness: 
“Thou shalt not!” 

Normal people go into this struggle 
with the determination to win a work- 
able peace. How does the psycho-neu- 
rotic carry himself here? He is afraid 
and he tries to run away. 

There are two elements in the reason 
for his failure. One is a sensitive 
nervous organization and the other is 
a defective early training. A too sen- 
sitive organism is at the. mercy of its 
environment, and a child of this type 
reacts to every stimulus with fear. If 
this fear be not overcome by a normal 
sense of proportion and balance, the 
individual’s feeling of inadequacy will 
continue to interfere with his adjust- 
ment. It is this feeling of inferiority 


that makes him afraid before the pres- 
sure of society, as it makes him fear 
the imperious demands of his own in- 
stincts. 


He is afraid to do what he 
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thinks wrong and he is afraid to do 
what he thinks right. 


“We find women of thirty-five or forty 
holding fast to the ideals of eighteen, 
showing the romantic sentimentality that 
at the earlier age is but the sign of an 
outreaching, healthy personality, going to 
smash against instinctive desires that 
should have been achieved or outgrown 
long ago. Men, after the excuse of some 
financial reverse, or in an illness, will 
‘act like perfect babies,’ becoming depen- 
dent upon their wives, as they were during 
early childhood upon their mothers. They 
have never given up their desire for the 
protection and safety of their first home. 
And so the psycho-neurotic, in order to 
escape what seems to him an unbearable 
situation, tries to slip away unnoticed.” 


The way in which a person runs 
away will determine the symptoms he 
will show. The simplest way is through 
physical pain. “If one has a headache . 
in the morning, one cannot be expected 
to get up and face an uninteresting 
day’s work, or to bear with patience the 
irritability of others, or to force oneself 
to a difficult moral decision.” A feeling 
of weakness is also a remarkably good 
barrier against the necessity for finish- 
ing a painful duty. 

There are other routes of escape. Of 
all known means of putting off until to- 
morrow a decision that should be made 
to-day, mental depression is the most 
effectual. So long as the ground can be 
held subconsciously by the feeling of 
depression, all clear thought on the sub- 
ject must wait. Every time the person 
begins to think about his trouble, the 
depression rushes up to drive away 
thought. The settlement is put off in- 
definitely. 

When the conflict rages so violently 
as to threaten to arise into conscious- 
ness, some will develop serious phobias, 
compulsions, irritabilities, anxieties, 
antipathies, indecisions, memory dis- 
turbances, suspicion, a general feeling 
of discomfort and a vague fear of im- 
pending misfortune. To bring out into 
the open the connection of his trouble 
with a desire to escape is to renew the 
fight. 

















Herein lies the cause of the crash— 
this shutting of the eyes to the real 


character of the trouble. “It is difficult 
for laymen, and even for many in the 
medical profession, to understand this 
middle ground between organic disease, 
on the one side, and sheer pretense on 
the other, and yet the situation is a 
very definite one, and the patient genu- 


TINKLING CYMBALS AND SOUNDING BRASS OF SCIENCE 
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inely ill, for he doesn’t really get out 
of the fight by any of these means. 
It is merely pushed below the threshold 
of his consciousness. 

“If you are riding for a head-on col- 
lision, you shut your eyes to get away 
from the impact, but the crash and 
destruction are not any the less for 
that.” 


NEED OF MORE SENSATIONAL TREAT- 
MENT OF SUB-ATOMIC POWER 


T is not often that men of science 
] are dramatic. Perhaps, suggests a 

scientist who signs himself “S” in 
the London Nation, it would be better 
for the world if they were, for it is not 
at all certain that science should not be 
sensational in method, as the comets 
are, for instance, or infra-red rays. Sen- 
sationalism may be an aspect of that 
return to nature for which all science 
is a plea. 

Because of this lack in scientists, the 
recent announcement that we are near 
the dawn of a new age—that of sub- 
atomic power—was not made as dra- 
matically as it might have been. It was 
said quietly, too quietly to awaken ade- 
quate response. The public has evi- 
dently missed the point, for it was a 
tremendous thing to say. “Headlines 
exist because they are useful; one re- 
quires to be vivid, even to the verge of 
bad taste, to strike the popular imagi- 
nation. And if the human race is to be 
given the possibility, either of enjoying 
the leisure of the angels or of rapidly 
committing suicide, its attention should 
be directed to this important alterna- 
tive.” 

It seems to be generally agreed that 
a vast new source of energy is likely, 
by civilized communities, to be used to 
blow one another to pieces, but that is 
not inevitable. The discovery of dis- 
ease germs, we must remember, was 
not used to depopulate our large cities. 
It is the characteristic of medical re- 
search that it faces both ways. By dis- 
covering bacteria one finds out also how 


to grow them. Science is not singular 
in this respect. Nearly any domestic 
utensil can be used as an offensive 
weapon in an emergency. Anything 
big enough to save the world could also 
be used to destroy it. 


“We cannot have knowledge without the 
responsibilities of knowledge; we cannot 
escape this dilemma, and it must be re- 
membered that even in ignorance there is 
no safety. The ambiguous character of 
scientific knowledge is part of the texture 
of the world. Scientific men, like all other 
men, should, of course, accept this re- 
sponsibility. They cannot act as if they 
were not involved, for before they are 
scientific men they are men. But it need 
not be taken for granted, we think, that 
the man of science is as morally ambigu- 
ous as is his knowledge—that, indeed, he 
rather prefers devilry. His war record 
has raised an unfair prejudice against 
him; there is no reason to suppose that 
he killed more people than most other 
patriots would have killed if they had had 
the power; we really cannot accuse him 
of devil worship and black masses on that 
count. His real fault lay in not being 
above the current morality of his time.” 


What if the scientist refused to make 
those researches of which the result is 
the discovery of new means of destruc- 
tion? Our rulers would have to get 
along with the weapons with which, in 
his unregenerate state, our scientists 
had supplied the world. If, unfortu- 
nately, the scientist continues to sub- 


‘mit his conscience to his country’s keep- 


ing, then the present researches into 
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the constitution of the atom contain a 
terrible menace. t 

The superseding of coal and’water as 
sources of energy will, if attained, be 
merely a by-product of purely scientific 
investigation. This fact also fails to 
attract the attention it deserves because 
men of science seem to lack all genius 
for the sensational. Surely, then, it is 
time to abandon the grandmotherly 
ways of certain eminent specialists who 
refuse to be sensational themselves and 
who at the same time will allow no other 
scientist to be sensational. These con- 
servatives control all the organizations 
of scientists and they insist upon 
frowning down all melodrama, altho 
real science is the most sensational, the 
most melodramatic thing imaginable 
and the world at large loses by the pres- 
ent practice of keeping it dull. 

Coming back to the atom, we are told 
that the center of interest now lies in 
the positively charged nucleus round 
which the negatively charged electrons 
are supposed to be grouped. 


“Electrons are sufficiently minute; the 
electron within an atom, to adopt the vivid 
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simile of Sir Oliver Lodge, is like a fly in 
a cathedral. But the radius of the unit of 
positive electricity, the hydrogen nucleus, 
is now supposed to be about one two-thou- 
sandth part of the radius of an electron, 
or one ten-thousand-million-millionth of a 
centimeter. The nucleus of a heavy atom, 
such as a gold atom, is supposed to be 
built up of these hydrogen nuclei and of 
electrons, and its structure must be very 
complicated. The electric forces required 
to maintain that structure must also be 
very intense. 

“It is surely understandable that there 
are minds which are unable to resist the 
fascination of the problems that the inti- 
mate structure of matter presents. The 
appetite for knowledge is as much a part 
of human nature as is anything else. It 
is conceivable that, to the man who has 
fallen under its spell, the possible practi- 
cal applications of his knowledge may seem 
relatively uninteresting. Yet it seems that 
he must now be alive to them, and alive, 
moreover, to their moral aspects. It seems 
a good deal to demand, but it looks as if, 
unless the demand be complied with, man- 
kind will use this disinterested passion, 
this noble discipline, these great and beau- 
tiful flowerings of the mind, merely to 
destroy itself.” 


HOW DARWIN SWITCHED EVOLUTION 
ON THE WRONG TRACK 


LL of us are so completely under 
A the spell of that misleading word 

adaptation that our ideas of the 
origin of the forms of life and of the 
variety they present are erroneous, af- 
firms Professor Emile Guyénot, of the 
University of Geneva, in the Revue 
Scientifique. We have so long imagined 
that function creates an organ that it is 
painful to us to abandon this too facile 
explanation of whatever in biology calls 
for explanation of whatever in nature 
challenges our idea of a connection be- 
tween cause and effect. The truth is, 
according to this authority, that the so- 
called “variations” appeared’ not as 


Darwin supposed, but quite otherwise. 
The conditions of the existence led by 
any particular animal, bird or fish per- 
mitted or forbade the function neces- 


sary to the continued existence of an 
organism. The “order” apparent in the 
evolution of living beings is but the re- 
sult of the sum of the “disorder” caused 
by the variations arising. 

For example, it is not because they 
swim that so many aquatic animals 
have webbed feet. They swim because 
the union of the claws by membranes 
rendered walking difficult and web- 
footed creatures could go on living only 
by sticking to the water. Not because 
it lives under the ground is the mole 
found with rudimentary organs of 
vision. He lives there because a crea- 
ture with eyes like the mole’s could per- 
sist in Nature only through a mode of 
life in which the sense of sight is rela- 
tively superfluous. 

Thus understood, the mechanism of 











BACK TO PAUL AND VIRGINIA 


what is so loosely styled “adaptation” is 
the exact opposite of what the Lamarck- 
jan theories have rendered classical. 
Not because it lost the habit of walking 
did the first serpent or “pre-serpent” 
lose its feet. Because it lost its feet the 
serpent had no other way of getting 
over the ground except by sliding or 
gliding. This process of gliding would 
be easy or difficult for the original ser- 
pent according to its structure. The 
serpent with many vertebre glides rap- 
idly. The worm with a less extended 
body slides slowly. A lizard with no 
feet could scarcely drag itself along. 

We have to take into account, more- 
over, general causes with which adapta- 
tion has little or nothing to do. The loss 
of wings would not be incompatible 
with the prolonged existence of a bird 
in an environment not infested with 
carnivores; but in a region haunted by 
flesh-eating creatures the wingless bird 
must rapidly become extinct. 

Once we gain sane notions of the 
adaptation of living creatures to their 
environment we are in a position to un- 
derstand how it was possible that out 
of the disorder of “mutations” and 
“monstrosities” should develop the “or- 
der” upon which the champions of Dar- 
winian evolution rest their case. The 
mutations arose with no reference 
whatever to their utility to the creature 
exhibiting them. Sometimes these mu- 
tations are of no great consequence and 
they have no effect whatever upon what 
Darwin called natural selection. More 
marked, the mutations might confer a 
great advantage upon an organism or a 
marked disadvantage, but it is to be 
noted that the chances of surviving or 
perishing are not determined by the 
mutation but by the sum total of all the 
factors affecting the organism. The ef- 
fects of a mutation will not be the same 
in all cases because environment is so 
important. The circumstances pointing 
to the destruction of the creature ex- 
hibiting a mutation may be neutralized 
by factors having nothing to do with 
natural selection. Natural selection 
sorts out survivors or victims in a Man- 
ner too haphazard to be made the basis 
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of a system of evolution. Some spe- 
cies, favorably endowed, will go under. 
Others, in appearance ill adapted, will 
survive. Natural selection has there- 
fore no imperative and final bearing 
upon the problem of survival, altho the 
Darwinians think it has. 

Few notions, nevertheless, are more 
profoundly rooted in the minds of nat- 
uralists than that of the adaptation of 
organisms to the conditions of their ex- 
istence. All theories of evolution have 
had to take account of such adaptations 
and explain them. In the Lamarckian 
conception this assumed harmony be- 
tween structure and environment is ex- 
plained by the fact that it is the point 
of departure of the theory itself. The 
environment is supposed capable of 
modifying organisms by causing them 
to acquire adequate structures. The 
transformations of living creatures are 
necessarily adaptive. Starting from an 
opposite point of view, Darwin thought 
that the variations in species or in in- 
dividuals were haphazard. Among these 
variations those which were useful as- 
sured the individual an advantage en- 
abling it to survive. Those which were 
injurious led to its destruction. 

As a result of this pitiless natural se- 
lection, the organic world includes to- 
day the survivors of a long-drawn-out 
tragedy, the final aspect being that of 
apparent harmony, of an adaptation of 
creatures to the conditions of their ex- 
istence. The Darwinian conception has 
been refuted by the fact that the idea 
of selection in its true application has 
nothing to do with the petty individual 
variations which Darwin considered the 
very basis of evolution. We know now 
that these petty variations are not 
hereditary and hence can give no sup- 
port to his selection. The belief in a 
continuous evolution, characterizing the 
theory of Darwin as well as of Lamarck, 
has based all speculation upon mere 
variations of very slight consequence— 
variations incapable of comprizing an 
advantage of consequence or a disad- 
vantage of significance. These varia- 
tions had no real influence upon the 
origin of species. 
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Studies in zoology and paleontology 
and works of natural history never 
cease to dwell upon the harmony be- 
tween living structures and their envi- 
ronment. It might even be said that a 
taste for natural science, as it is called, 
is confused with the attraction exer- 
cized by this mysterious and suggestive 
“adaptation.” The idea of adaptation 
represents, however, a survical of the 
old creative conception of the origin of 
things. The ancient naturalists, admit- 
ting that species as they are emerged 
fresh from the hand of their creator, 
were naturally led, by their admiration 
for the divine work, to discover perfec- 
tion in all anatomical arrangements. To 
the bird God had given wings that it 
might fly. For the creationist, phenom- 
ena of this sort were manifest, self- 
evident. What we fail to see nowadays, 
declares Professor Guyénot, is that the 
“Darwinian word adaptation” has ac- 
quired all the potency of the spell once 
cast by the creative vocabulary of a 
Bernardin de St. Pierre, who undertook 
to expound the natural sciences from a 
pietistic point of view. The Professor 
quotes as an example from the edifying 
writer just named: 

“Tf we examine animals, we find not one 
defective in its members, if we take into 
account its habits and the place it must 
live in. 

“The long and heavy beak of the tou- 


can and its tongue formed like a feathery 
quill were necessary to a bird that must 
look for insects scattered along the humid 
sands of the American river banks. 

“The toucan requires both a long pick 
to dig with and a big spoon to pick up 
with, besides a tongue fringed with deli- 
cate nerves to detect iés food. 

“A heron needs long legs and a long 
neck, and so do the cranes and the flamin- 
goes, as well as the other birds that walk 
through the marshes and seek their prey 
at the bottom of the waters. 

“No animal is lacking in a necessary 
member or has been endowed with a use- 
less one. 

“What at first sight might to us seem a 
defect in the animals is certainly a won-* 
derful compensation of Providence, and 
would constitute an exception to her gen- 
eral laws if she had any other law than 
that of the utility and happiness of 
beings.” 


We might smile at all this as antedi- 
luvian science of a kind at which Vol- 
taire poked fun in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, concludes the Swiss professor, 
were it not for the fact that the Dar- 
winians of our time have taken it all 
over from Bernardin de Saint-Pierre 
without realizing it. The absurdity is 
all due to that misused word “adapta- 
tion,” thanks to which our present no- 
tions of the workings of natural selec- 
tion are about on a level with those of 
Paul and Virginia. 





MODERN FOOTWEAR AS A CAUSE 
OF FATIGUE 


on a slope, the gradient of which 

depends on the height of the heel 
and the length of the arch. If the body 
and legs were not furnished with joints 
he would resemble, writes Doctor S. D. 
Fairweather in the London Lancet, the 
leaning tower of Pisa; but up to the 
time of old age muscular action to some 
extent corrects the tilting. Strong per- 
sons are thus enabled to preserve a 
fairly erect carriage, the back muscles 
and the extensors of the thigh, leg and 


A MAN wearing hee!ed shoes stands 


foot unconsciously coming into action. 

When a soldier stands at attention, all 
these muscles are in contraction to an 
extreme degree. The civilian is content 
with a milder effort. Altho these mus- 
cles are contracted, there is a percep- 
tible bending of the knees, the joint 
never being completely extended, and 
the capsule and lateral ligaments con- 
stantly stretched. This accounts possi- 
bly for the frequent complaints of weak 
knees and easily displaced cartilages. 
There is a forward bending of the head. 




















The lumbar curve is somewhat flattened. 
The feet are generally splayed. There 
is a slight stoop of the shoulders and a 
corresponding partial contraction of the 
chest. 

These faults disappear while exerciz- 
ing in a gymnasium, returning as soon 
as shoes are resumed. The compensa- 
tory flexion of the knee is concealed by 
the clothing, but may be observed in the 
bare knees of schoolboys and of men 
wearing kilts and in theatrical women 
wearing tights. 

The exhaustion and even pain caused 
by the continuous contraction of the 
calf muscles and other ligaments when 
heeled shoes are worn may be relieved 
by discarding the heels, thus relaxing 
the muscles. The operation for relief 
of this condition (excizing part of a 
tendon) is, Doctor Fairweather says, 
quite unnecessary. 

That white men’s calf muscles are 
“muscle bound” is shown by the fact 
that if a soldier’s feet are examined 
when he is lying on his side his toes are 
invariably pointing downward, the foot 
being at an obtuse angle to the leg in- 
stead of at right angles as it would be 
if all the leg muscles were relaxed and 
as it is seen in an infant. In the erect 
position the foot is at right angles to 
the leg, the natural angle of the foot 
when resting. The heels of modern 
boots and shoes are responsible for the 
belief that extension is the normal posi- 
tion of the foot when at rest, this point 
being of practical importance in frac- 
ture of the tibia, where the unrelaxed 
calf muscles tend to cause over-riding 
of the broken ends of the bone. 

Without suggesting that the heels of 
our shoes cause all the troubles that 
flesh is heir to, it is quite possible that 
they are a factor in the causation of 
many conditions due to fatigue and ner- 
vous exhaustion. Much of the physical 
incapacity in persons over 50 years of 
age, which is attributed to old age, 
rheumatism and sciatica, arises from 
the strain on their musculature caused 
by the constant wearing of heeled shoes. 
It is obvious to Doctor Fairweather 


THE PRIZE-WINNING TAILORS 
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that the higher the heel the greater is 
the muscular effort necessary for the 
maintenance of the erect position. 


“The head of a woman of 5 ft. 6 in. 
with an arch 6 in. wide is thrown 2 ft. 
off the perpendicular when she wears a 
2-in. heel, thus entailing a great strain 
on the muscles of the back and necessi- 
tating the use of corsets. A person wear- 
ing very high heels becomes practically 
digitigrade, the weight being transmitted 
from the tibia vertically down the tarsus 
and metatarsus, falling not on the crown 
of the arch but vertically down the an- 
terior pier. Altho in this position there 
may appear to be quite a good arch, the 
feet are in many cases quite flat from 
weakness of the invertors and plantar 
flexors, and persons accustomed to the 
wearing of such heels are useless at long- 
distance walking, quick walking, or at 
any test of strength of the arch, such as 
leaping. The average woman gets no 
spring from the arch of the foot, being 
content with a lateral wobble of the ankle 
and rotation of the foot around its long 
axis instead of the natural springy heel- 
and-toe action. Any elasticity she gets 
is from flexion and extension at the knee, 
her feet being no more springy than blocks 
of wood. Using the knees in this way 
involves a much greater expenditure of 
energy than when the spring is derived 
from the action of the arch of the foot, 
and the movement produces a much less 
graceful effect, as the muscles employed 
are larger and less capable of fine move- 
ments.” 


An exceptional number of prize-win- 
ners in jumping competitions at High- 
land games are tailors, the reason being 
that these men when at work sit in a 
squatting position with the feet well in- 
verted. In spite of indoor life and lack 
of exercize, the average tailor is more 
agile than other men, as the arch is 
spared the work of supporting his 
weight all day and his muscles, being 
idle, remain elastic. Sedentary people 


in general—clerks and students, for ex- 
ample—are more agile than men who 
stand much, like policemen and sand- 
wich-men, waiters and canvassers from 
door to door. 





| 
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JAPAN’S REBELLION AGAINST OUR 
CLOTHES 


volt against European clothing. 

It is supposed by some to reveal 
a subtle hostility to the west, a dis- 
play of reactionary patriotism, but too 
much importance may be attached to 
this interpretation. The irreconcilable 
Japanese, it is true, as long ago as 
1890 determined to revive the styles of 
their ancestors, and high silk hats and 
long frock coats were put away by the 
extremists of the patriotic party, and 
in their place the flowing robe and the 
bare head were adopted in exclusive 
circles. But that’ movement, as an 
effort to revive the traditional Japan 
of the shoguns, long since passed away. 
The Japanese who now wear their na- 
tive dress, explains a writer in the 
Komumin, do so because it is so con- 
venient and so much more comfortable 
than the modes of the west. When the 
Japanese have to come into contact 
with the western world they still wear 
western dress out of politeness. 

The Japanese, explains M. Bolard 
Talbére in the Paris Jllustration, have 
endured agonies in their efforts to get 
into our hats, our trowsers, our corsets. 
In the days of the beloved Mutsuhito, 
when the adoption of western ideas was 
to some extent obligatory, the men and 
women of the highest Japanese society 
did the best they could with our styles. 
They went in for our food as well. The 
emperor himself contracted disease of 
the kidneys in his efforts to digest the 
sort of food that is served to the aris- 
tocracy of England. He put his legs 
in trowsers. He wore boots. In order 
to impress the popular mind, pictures 
of himself and of his beautiful consort 
were circulated among the masses in 
order that the Japanese generally might 
be encouraged to follow these styles. 
In no long time the sons of the samurai 
were seen in high silk hats and four-in- 
hand ties. The rest of the costume 
might be native Japanese, because the 
clansmen generally were too poor to 


T vate: is in Japan a growing re- 


equip themselves with the whole sar- 
torial outfit. The women suffered most. 
Their incapacity to endure the corset 
longer than an hour at a time led to 
some tragedies in the imperial palace. 
Young and healthy women had to be 
cut out of their corsets. Men swooned 
after agonies to their feet in western 
boots. 

Then there was the question of taste. 
Here, suspects the Japanese paper, and 
the French one agrees, the oriental 
mind proved itself the esthetic supe- 
rior of the occidental. The Japanese 
were making a laughing-stock of them- 
selves. They seemed manikins in an 
extravaganza as, in tight-fitting boots, 
they tried to walk upon the matting 





JAPANESE GENTLEMEN LOOKING LIKE 
PRUSSIAN PLUTOCRATS 


The fidelity with which the samurai under German 
auspices in the middle of the last century adopted 
European trowsers, European hats, coats and sticks, 
made them more tailored than the fashion plates 
in aspect and grimmer than the gorilla when they 
grinned to dissemble the anguish they experienced 
in too tight boots, too tight hats and too tight ties. 

















A WONDERFUL TALE 


of the ordinary native reception room. 
Sitting down in a chair with London 
skirts flowing about her limbs compro- 
mized the dignity of a great lady. Her 
friends in the royal circle were not a 
whit more brilliant in their efforts to 
negotiate the same difficulty. To make 
matters worse, the Japanese did not use 
furniture then. There might be a soli- 
tary chair in the center of the room, 
and the unfortunate ladies would strive 
to make use of it in turn after the Lon- 





a et * 
PERFECT JAPANESE LADIES IMPERFECTLY 
EUROPEANIZED 
One of them, escorted by him whose subdued aspect 
suggests that he is her Europeanized friend, fails 
in an obvious effort to ignore the presence of that 
other dear Europeanized charmer whose telescope 
of forty horse-power is European enough to distract 
the attention of the Europeanized man thus placed 

between two fires. 
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don manner, only to collapse upon the 
floor oftentimes as the chair went back- 
wards. 

Members of the Japanese nobility did 
not know how to keep hats on their 
heads. These articles would fall on the 
floor and they could not be picked up 
by the loser because he did not dare 
to stoop in trowsers and boots lest he 
lose his equilibrium. Restoration of 
the hat to the head of the owner only 
led to a repetition of the catastrophe. 
A great statesman of the period won- 
dered why high hats in particular were 
not provided with some mechanism that 
would keep them on. Another mem- 
ber of the court circle spent the best 
part of four hours, with the assistance 
of an incredibly large number of valets, 
in getting into a dress suit, a frilled 
shirt, a collar, a necktie and patent- 
leather shoes. He had never before in 
his life worn western clothing. Having 
been fully dressed he thought the ordeal 
was over. When he learned that he 
must don an overcoat he collapsed and 
went to live permanently in the country 
districts. Ladies of exalted rank were 
found dead with dresses of the late 
nineteenth century on their figures, the 
expression of the countenance making 
manifest to the horrified beholders the 
nature of the suffering that had been 
endured. A lady connected with the 
court confessed that wearing feminine 
styles of the Victorian period was like 
being buried alive. Physicians were 
often kept in readiness to render what 
would now be styled “first aid.” 

All of which harrowing details, it 
would seem, furnish adequate reasons 
for the sartorial revolt referred to with- 
out assuming that the Japanese are 
starting a general crusade of hate 
against the Occident. 


THE MOST SENSATIONAL CASE OF 
DUAL PERSONALITY ON RECORD 


Tits great Melbourne boom of So complete was the disaster that many 


thirty years ago left its suburb 


of the owners of these properties paid 
of Windsor with mournful miles no further attention to them. 
of “semi-detached villas” unoccupied. with surprise, therefore, that the agent 


It was 
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of a certain house in Andrew street re- 
ceived a visit from a woman with a 
view to renting it. 

Why the prospective tenant should 
have selected this particular villa out 
of the scores of others precisely like it 
that lined both sides of the street is not 
known, nor might she herself have been 
able to give any reason for her choice. 
Perhaps it was chance. 

The agent, apprised by his visitor of 
her wish to examine this particular 
house, eagerly prepared to accompany 
her, but he could not find the key.. We 
continue the story in the words of the 
late well-known student of abnormal 
psychology, Sydney Dickinson, whose 
account has been verified by the Amer- 
ican Society for Physical Research :* 

“A search among his records followed; 
from which the fact resulted that, in the 
previous December, he had rented the 
house to a gentlemanly stranger who, in 
lieu of affording references, had estab- 
lished confidence by paying three months’ 
rent in advance. In the prevailing depres- 
sion of the local real estate business the 
agent had given so little attention to his 
lines of empty properties that he had not 
since even visited the house in question 
—the more so as the period for which pay- 
ment had been made was not yet expired. 
Assured by his visitor, however, that the 
house was certainly unoccupied, he went 
with her to the door, which he opened 
with a master-key with which he had 
equipped himself. 

“The house was in good order through- 
out—in fact it seemed never to have been 
occupied. The prospective tenant in- 
spected it carefully and with approval, and 
could discover but one objection; she was 
sure she noticed a disagreeable odor in the 
parlor. Her companion (as is natural to 
agents with a house to dispose of) failed 
to detect this:—if it existed it was doubt- 
less due to the fact that the house nad 
been closed for some time; he would have 
it thoroly aired and overhaul the drains— 
after which she could call again. This 
she agreed to do, gave the agent her name 
and address, and departed. 

“Left to himself, the agent began an 


* True TALES OF THE WEIRD. By Sydney Dick- 
inson. Introduction by R. H. Stetson, Professor of 


Psychology in Oberlin College, and a note by G. O. 
Tubby, assistant secretary American Society for 
Psychical Research. 


New York: Duffield & Co, 
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investigation. With senses quickened, per- 
haps, by the favorable prospect of busi- 


-ness, he became aware that the atmosphere 


of the parlor was undoubtedly oppressive; 
and, as he moved about in search of the 
cause, he observed that near the open fire- 
place it was positively sickening. Exam- 
ining this feature of the room more care- 
fully, he discovered that the hearth-stone 
had been forced up at one end, cracking 
and crumbling the cement in which it had 
been set, and from the inch-wide aperture 
thus formed came forth a stench so over- 
powering that he recoiled in horror, and, 
gasping and strangling, staggered into the 
open air. 

“The police authorities were notified, 
and a mason was sent for with his tools. 
The hearth-stone was wrenched from its 
place, and in the hollow space beneath, en- 
cased in cement, knees trussed up to chin 
and bound with cords, lay the body of a 
young woman—nude save for the mantle 
ef luxuriant dark hair that partly 
shrouded her, and with her throat cut 
from ear to ear.” 


There ensued some of the most bril- 
liant detective work in the annals of 
crime, the details of which would 
scarcely fit into a study of ‘one aspect 
of the case only—the dual personality 
of the murderer. He proved to be 
Frederick Bailey Deeming, who suffere1 
the extreme penalty of the law at Mel- 
bourne jail 29 years ago. It was a time 
when the new science of applied psy- 
chology had scarcely been born. It 
turned out that the murdered woman 
had become his wife not long before he 
killed her. His motive was and is a 
profound mystery. Before he took her 
life in Australia he had slain a previous 
wife and their four children, burying 
their bodies in the cellar of the house 
he then lived in. This crime was com- 
mitted in England. Run to earth at 
last, the murderer was shipped from a 
remote mining camp in Australia— 
where he had fitted up a fine new home 
for yet another wife—and sent to the 
Melbourne jail. 

There Sydney Dickinson studied 
every detail of the case and the person- 
ality of the man. Deeming, in the in- 
tervals of swindling, lying and homi- 
cide, bristled with copy-book maxims. 








A GUESS AT A 


His sincerity in the utterance of the 
loftiest sentiments of altruism and 
ideality can not be questioned. He was 
a man of singularly fine address and 
subilety. He was unusually successful 
in business enterprises, earning large 
sums of money and winning golden 
opinions from employers whose affairs 
he had untangled. The mining company 
that engaged him as a manager declared 
that he always showed the highest effi- 
ciency, altho incontrovertible proof was 
afforded at his trial that the murderer 
had had no previous experience in man- 
agement of this kind. Where this man 
acquired his many accomplishments 
and his extensive experience of business 
has never been definitely ascertained. 
He was a clever mechanic. He was pro- 
ficient as a musician. He loved litera- 
ture and had read widely. His taste in 
dress was impeccable. He never made 


any money by his murders. 
To cap the climax of the mysteries, 


this man had two aspects: 


“Brought into the court where the in- 
quest was held, his appearance was so 
brutal and revolting that a murmur of 
horror and disgust arose at his entrance 
which the judge and officers with difficulty 
quelled. 

“There was in his deeply-lined and sat- 
urnine face no indication of an under- 
standing of his position. His lips were 
drawn in a sardonic sneer, and his eyes— 
steely, evil and magnetic—glistened like 
those of the basilisk as he looked boldly 
and with a sort of savage bravado at the 
faces about him. He disdained to pay any 
attention to the proceedings, and was 
seemingly deaf to the testimony that was 
advanced against him by more than thirty 
witnesses. Yet he evinced a lively, if con-. 
temptuous, interest in minor details, and 
audibly expressed his views regarding 
them. When the canary that had played 
so singular a part in his Australian ex- 
periences was produced, still in its ornate 
gilded cage, he cried out: ‘Hullo! here 
comes the menagerie! Why don’t the band 
play?’ Of a reporter taking notes at a 
table near him he remarked that ‘he wrote 
like a hen,’ commented upon the weak 
utterance of a certain witness that ‘he had 
no more voice than a consumptive shrimp,’ 
and interjected ribald criticisms on the 
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words of the judge that were fairly shock- 
ing under the circumstances.” 


When, at the termination of the pro- 
ceedings, the judge ordered his commit- 
ment for trial and stated that an indict- 
ment had been found, he shouted: 
“Yon can put it in your pipe and 
smoke it.” 

Sydney Dickinson records his feel- 
ings as he gazed upon the murderer 
when at last he appeared in court. In 
the well-groomed, highly cultivated gen- 
tleman in the dock lingered no trace of 
the ruffian of the inquest. His age 
had dropped off by twenty years. He 
seemed like a young clergyman of deli- 
cate sensibilities: 


“It was also evident to anyone who 
could observe him dispassionately that the 
details of the murder, as they were 
brought out in the testimony, were all as 
news to him:—and when, in the address 
he made to the jury before it retired to 
consider its verdict, he admitted knowl- 
edge of the subsidiary facts brought out 
(as to his acquaintance with Miss Rouns- 
fell, for example), but swore he was as 
innocent as he was incapable of the mur- 
der of his wife, I, for one, believed him 
sincere, altho I could perceive in the faces 
about me that I was alone in that opinion. 
A suggestion that this man might illus- 
trate the phenomenon of ‘dual personality’ 
and should be subjected to hypnotic sug- 
gestion at the hands of qualified experts, 
rather than have swift condemnation 
measured out to him, would doubtless have 
been received with derision by the hard- 
headed audience that was the real jury in 
the case; but I felt at the time, and feel 
now even more strongly, that, if Frederick 
Bailey Deeming had been tried in a coun- 
try where psychological aberrations have 
been the subject of study, he would have 
been committed, not to the hangman, but 
to a life-long restraint wherein science 
might have gained from his extraordinary 
personality much valuable knowledge. 

“The man whose life was choked out of 
him on the gallows three weeks later was 
the man of the inquest, not the man of 
the trial. . . . When, as he hung beneath 
the open trap, the death-cap was lifted 
from his face, there were plainly to be seen 
the hard and brutal lines about his mouth, 
and the wolfish sneer upon his lips.” 
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PORTRAITS OF FAMOUS 
ENGLISHMEN OF 
LETTERS 


- ae drawings were made by 
the English artist, William 
Rothenstein, and are repro- 
duced from his new book, “Twenty- 
Four Portraits,” published in Amer- 
ica by Harcourt, Brace & Company. 
They represent, as the New York 
Evening Post puts it, the work of a 
“finished artist and shrewd observer 
of men.” Mr. Rothenstein is well 
known on both sides of the Atlantic, 
and has pictures in the permanent 
collections of London, New York, 
Paris, Bremen and Melbourne. He 
aims, he says in a preface to the new 
book, to pay homage to those who 
give rather than take. “The riches 
of the world,” he points out, “do not 
all lie in mines or oil fields, nor yet 
in the safes of Banks, of Companies 
and of Trade Unions. Much of our 
wealth is supplied by men of vision.” 
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THE NEW ART OF BOLSHEVIK RUSSIA 


Europe during the last few years 

has in no wise affected her art, 
writes M. Y. in Novy Mir (Berlin). 
Contrary to general expectations, Rus- 
sia has not only not suffered from the 
lack of new ideas from abroad, but, on 
the contrary, has even benefited by 
being thrown upon her own artistic re- 
sources. The writer goes on: 


R Europe isolation from western 


“The years of forced isolation from the 
West and the center of artistic ideas— 
Paris, seemed to many years of trial for 
art in Russia: there was no place from 
which to get inspiration. To those who 
took this view, Paris appeared a world- 
fountain whose spray contained the vital 
milk of ideas without which art could not 
exist. Lacking the influence of Paris, 
there would be no originator of ideas, no 
‘style,’ no innovations—consequently noth- 
ing for the artists to do. 

“Russian art has not suffered the fate 
predicted. It is true, the world-fountain 
has ceased to spray—the vital stream 
which ran from Paris to the whole world 
has dried up; the decline of pure art in 
Europe is evident. But in Russia art is 
alive, and, who can tell, perhaps some- 
thing new is being brought in travail into 
the world, something eagerly awaited. 

“Whatever has been done during the last 
three years, whatever has manifested it- 
self in these years, has assumed definite 
forms, is undoubtedly an inner necessity, 
not accidental, but organically connected 
with the surrounding environment, with 
the soil of Russia.” 


The foremost representative of this 
new art is Vladimir Tatlin, the creator 
of several monuments and of a pro- 
jected “Ladder of the Internationale” 
which is to exceed the Eiffel Tower in 
height. Tatlin is the leader of the “ma- 
terialist” movement, which conceives 
the aim of painting, sculpture and archi- 
tecture to be the study and chiefly the 
“uncovering” of the material itself. 


Combining not only all possible ma- 
terials, such as iron, lime, copper, tin, 
wood, tow, wire, rope, but also the forms 
of these materials, their inter-relation- 
ship, varying the closeness of the ma- 


terials, Tatlin makes them “uncover 
themselves,” show their “‘substance.” 

Besides Tatlin, who has a largely at- 
tended school in Petrograd, there is in 
that city another of the “young” artists, 
Altman. But Petrograd, according to 
the writer, is provincial when compared 
with the artistic life of Moscow, where 
all or nearly all of Russian artistic tal- 
ent is concentrated. He continues: 


“In the studios (formerly occupied by 
the School of Sculpture and Architecture) 
there are about 1,500 working pupils, who 
are furnished with a sufficient food-allow- 
ance and all necessary materials for their 
work. The average cultural level of a 
pupil at the studios is higher than that of 
an old student at the School of Sculpture 
and Architecture or at the Academy. 

“There are few ‘realist’ studios. It is 
because, on the one hand, there is little 
demand for them, and, on the other hand, 
because the National Studios have their 
worked-out program of instruction: it con- 
sists in the gradual, methodical study of 
the formal tasks of art, in laboratory and 
practical study of the materials, and, after 
the acquisition of all fundamental know]l- 
edge, in free creation. 

“At first there is the general studio, then 
the individual (a definite teacher for defi- 
nite tasks) and free creation in personal 
studios for each pupil. 

“It must be noted that it is not obliga- 
tory to study from ‘such a page to such a 
page’; any literate and capable student is 
entitled to a personal studio. 

“The internal order in the studios is the 
same as in all other higher institutions of 
learning in Soviet Russia: the elected 
‘heads’ of the studios, the directors of the 
studios and elected representatives of the 
personnel manage all the affairs. There 
is also a club, in which pupils’ exhibitions, 
gatherings, discussions, lectures are fre- 
quent.” 


Russian art at the present time, ac- 
cording to the writer, is purely utili- 
tarian. Neither painting nor sculpture, 
as such, interest the modern Russian 
artists, but “Prouns,”’ which is an ab- 
breviation for “projects of utilitarian 
structures, articles,” etc. To quote fur- 
ther: 








A TEST OF TASTE 


“The old forms of painting have lost 
their meaning, their raison d’étre. It is 
not thought necessary to ornament the 
walls of houses, temples, to cover tapes- 
tries. Every article is to exist not only for 
beauty’s sake, but, first of all, as a thing 
of utility. It is necessary to stop sepa- 
rating art and life. Life will become art, 
and art life: that is how Socialism ap- 
pears to the artist. His task is the crea- 
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tion of things highly utilitarian and artis- 
tic at the same time. 

“All that has been vulgarized by cheap 
machine production, all that ugliness will 
be displaced by genuinely artistic articles. 
A lamp, an ash-tray, a table, a chair, 
clothes, a house—all have to be highly 
artistic. ... There is no separate painting, 
architecture, sculpture: plastic art must 
be synthetic.” 


TESTING THE LITERARY TASTE OF 


AMERICAN 


ITH a view to gauging the lit- 

\V/ erary taste of cultivated Amer- 

icans, theteditors of the Outlook 
recently sent to a thousand persons, 
picked at random from the subscription 
lists of the magazine, blank ballots ask- 
ing each one so addressed to name his 
or her ten favorite living authors in 
the order of preference. The editors 
were confident that a list of living 
authors who give the most enjoyment 
to the kind of men and women who read 
the Outlook would be a fair indication 
of the taste and liking of cultivated 
Americans generally. “It was not ex- 
pected,” says R. D. Townsend, of the 
Outlook staff, “that the results would 
agree either with the lists of big sellers 
or with such a choice as the profes- 
sional critics might furnish. The re- 
sult accords pretty well with this pre- 
diction.” 

The result of the referendum, as pre- 
sented in the Outlook, includes twenty- 
five names of living authors. This rep- 
resents a marking which gave to the 
first author on each of the ballots re- 
turned ten points, to the second nine 
points, and so down, ending with one 
point for the last author named. The 
figures given show the sum of the 
points for the twenty-five authors who 
scored the most points. Sixty-four au- 
thors in all received each twenty points 
or more. Here is the list: 


Author 
. Rudyard Kipling 
2. Booth Tarkington 
DW ER x bev se so secsens 
. Henry van Dyke 


Points 


MAGAZINE READERS 


. John Galsworthy ........... 183 
. Lyman Abbott 

. Joseph C. Lincoln 

. Mary Roberts Rinehart 


. George Bernard Shaw 
. Joseph Conrad 
. Dorothy Canfield 
. Winston Churchill 
. J. M. Barrie 
5. Edith Wharton 
. Gene Stratton Porter 
. Margaret Deland 
. Archibald Marshall 
. Hugh Walpole 
. Harold Bell Wright 
. Arnold Bennett 
ie Weg EOE, 56.0.0 cee 
. John Masefield 
. Irvin Cobb 
. Stewart Edward White...... 


is interesting to compare the Out- 
look list with a statement as to the 
record-breaking sales of novels lately 


‘made at the American Library Associa- 


tion Convention by Herbert F. Jenkins, 
of the publishing firm of Little, Brown 
& Company: 


“Years ago ‘Richard Carvel’ [by Win- 
ston Churchill] made a record of 659,000 
copies sold. Now Harold Bell Wright 
and Gene Stratton Porter are the twin 
stars of the popular fiction firmament, the 
former with a total sale of 7,250,000 up 
to the first of the year, and the latter with 
a record of 8,132,432 up to June. The late 
Eleanor H. Porter’s Pollyanna books, with 
a combined sale of 753,000, established the 
Pollyanna school of fiction. Zane Grey 
was king of best sellers of 1920, with his 
million copies annually. O. Henry did not 
live to witness the popularity of his vol- 
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umes of stories—now past the 4,500,000 
mark. The increasing vogue of Joseph C. 
Lincoln’s Cape Cod stories has resulted 
in a demand for approximately 2,500,000 
copies. The American sales of E. Phillips 
Oppenheim exceed 2,000,000 copies; while 
Mary Roberts Rinehart is in the 300,000- 
a-year class.” 


Of the authors named in this state- 
ment, four, Mr. Townsend notes, are in 
the Outlook list of twenty-five favorites, 
two are not living, and two (Zane Grey 
and E. P. Oppenheim) fell below the 
twenty-five in vote-getting attraction. 
Mr. Townsend goes on to comment: 


“What kind of enjoyment do American 
readers look for in their reading, so far 
as this vote indicates? Well, one must 
confess that at a rapid glance at the 
names there is a certain incongruity of 
taste; thus (to take a few pairs as they 
stand adjacent in the list) there is not 
much in common between Dr. van Dyke 
and Galsworthy, or Mrs. Wharton and 
Mrs. Porter, or Harold Bell Wright and 
Arnold Bennett, or Masefeld and Irvin 
Cobb. Yet I think that there are in this 
composite picture of enjoyment some neg- 
ative and positive indications of a com- 
mon basis in selection. For instance, there 
is little evidence of love for the sensual— 
Ibafiez’s books have morbid sex psychol- 
ogy, and there are some doubtful pages 
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in one or two of Bennett’s books, but the 
list almost entirely is wholesome. R. W. 
Chambers got one vote. Where are the 
ultra-modernists who never tire of prais- 
ing one another’s cleverness? Neither is 
there a marked passion for sensational- 
ism; in sales, as I have already pointed 
out, Zane Grey and Oppenkeim are ‘way 
up’ above most of our twenty-five, but 
they fell short of selection by a pretty 
large margin. On the other hand, some 
writers of exquisite art, as Maurice Hew- 
lett and Thomas Hardy and Ernest Poole, 
were in the ‘also-ran’ class; and this indi- 
cates, I believe, that the average reader 
is too shy of anything he thinks may be 
subtle or sophisticated. There are excep- 
tions to this—see how high Joseph Conrad 
stands—but in the main I think the vote 
is one for simplicity and directness. It 
is positively. certain that it stands for 
humor or an underlying sense of humor, 
as you will see if you put that test men- 
tally to each of the names. 

“Equally evident is the appreciation of 
a sympathetic instead of a sardonic or 
eynical view of human nature and society. 
That is why W. L. George didn’t- get in 
and Gene Stratton Porter did—and I for 
one would vote for her with both hands 
up because of her bird books, which have 
more human nature in them than most 
novels. 

“All in all, apart from a few oddities of 
taste, the list is sound and significant.” 


POETRY VIEWED AS THE LANGUAGE 
OF: ECSTASY 


ANY men declare that they can- 
M not read poetry, but the fact re- 
mains, as Albert Mordell points 

out in a new and fascinating book enti- 
tled “The Literature of Ecstasy” (Boni 
and Liveright), that every man hungers 
for poetry. By “poetry” Mr. Mordell 
means the language of intense and ex- 
alted emotion. His book is filled with 
the names of those who have spent their 
entire lives seeking this emotion. A 
Mohammedan sage quoted goes so far 
as to say that human beings are more 
moved by poets than by the word of 
God. “What separates man from ani- 


mals,” Mr. Mordell himself says, “is 
not religion, but the ability to enjoy 





and create poetry.” For poetry is “an 
expression of ecstasy,” and ecstasy is 
the most precious thing in the world. 
If we have it, we are rich, even tho we 
have nothing else. If we have it not, 
we are poor, even tho we are million- 
aires. 

Ecstasy is derived from the Greek 
word which means to make stand out; 
“the mind,” as Mr. Mordell puts it, 
“makes sensible things stand out be- 
cause it is concentrated on particular 
emotions, and on the ideas associated 
with and springing from these emo- 
tions.” In the broad sense, ecstasy is 
any excited condition of the emotions. 
The literature of the Orient, Mr. Mor- 








THE LITERATURE OF ECSTASY 


del] observes, has always been sur- 
charged with the spirit of ecstasy. He 
is thinking not only of the Persians and 
of the Arabians, whom he calls the most 
poetical of all nations, but of the Greeks 
and the Jews. When Plato compares 
epic and lyric poets with Corybantian 
revelers in their dances or with Bacchic 
maidens who draw milk and honey from 
the rivers under Dionysian influence, he 
is using the language of poetic ecstasy. 
When the prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment receive their messages in a vision 
or in a dream and express them in 
prophecies, they illustrate, in Mr. Mor- 
dell’s interpretation, an esthetic mech- 
anism no different from that of any 
great poet of modern times. 

“The primal and danger-breeding gift 
of ecstasy,” says James Huneker in a 
passage quoted from an essay entitled 
“Anarchs and Ecstasy” in “Bedouins,” 
“is bestowed upon few. Keats had it, 
and Shelley; despite his passion, Byron 
missed it, as did the austere Words- 
worth—who had, perhaps, loftier com- 
pensations. Swinburne had it from the 
first. Not Tennyson and Browning, only 
in occasional exaltation. Like the cold 
devils of Felicien Rops, coiled in frozen 
ecstasy, the winds of hell booming about 
them, the poetry of Charles Baudelaire 
is ecstatic. Poe and Heine knew ec- 
stasy.... William Blake and his figures, 
rushing down the secret pathway of the 
mystic, which zigzags from the Fourth 
Dimension to the bottomless pit of ma- 
terialism, was a creator of the darker 
nuances of pain and ecstasy.” 

Mr. Mordell, after registering his dis- 
sent from the view that Byron and 
Wordsworth missed ecstasy, goes on to 
elaborate his definition. The ecstasy 
with which he is occupied is not the 
same as that known to mysticism. He 
is not interested, he says, in poems cele- 
brating union with an anthropomorphic 
God, but “when the poet, recognizing 
God in nature, seeks to identify himself 
with nature by love and admiration for 
her, by a passion for a life that is in ac- 
cordance with her commands, his poetry 
embodying such ecstasy is universal and 
is lifted into a high plane.” Ecstasy in 
the broad sense, he continues, is under- 
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stood generally as any condition where 
man is overpowered by his feelings. 
The most primitive and universal ec- 
stasy, of course, is that which is con- 
cerned with the attraction of the sexes. 
“Poetry after all deals chiefly with love, 
for in the relations of the sexes we have 
the source of most of the pleasurable 
and painful emotions of humanity. Sex- 
ual love even when most hidden is at the 
root of all love between the sexes. It is 
for this reason that we can still appre- 
ciate the oldest lyric poetry of different 
nations.” 

The next step in the argument is a 
revolutionary one. Mr. Mordell not only 
holds that poetry is the expression of 
ecstasy, but that any genuine expres- 
sion of ecstasy is poetry, whether it be 
in metrical form or in what we ordi- 
narily regard as prose. Speaking, first 
of all, of what poetry is not, Mr. Mordell 
writes: 


“Poetry is not a department of litero- 
ture in the sense that the novel or the 
essay or the drama is, but is an atmos- 
phere which bathes literature whenever 
ecstasy and emotion are present. It is not 
a distinct division of art as literature, 
music or painting is, for poetry is the very 
essence of all these arts, whether it is 
transmitted by words, sounds or colors. It 
is the ecstatic emotional spirit which per- 
vades all good literature (or any of the 
arts), whether in verse or prose, in their 
finest parts. It is an esthetic quality which 
gives tone to a literary work or any por- 
tion or portions of it. It may exist with- 
out figures of speech, rhyme, metre or 
rhythm.” 


Proceeding to expound his view of 
what poetry is, Mr. Mordell says: 


“A poem is any literary composition, 
whether in verse or prose, which as a whole 
is an imaginative creation, a vehicle of 
emotion, an expression of ecstasy, or that 
portion or every portion of such a compo- 
sition where the emotion or ecstasy has 
been concentrated. It does not follow that 
the work as a whole is necessarily poetry. 
Its most natural language is prose or free 
verse.” 


Poems, therefore, in Mr. Mordell’s 
sense, may be found, outside of the do- 
main of verse, in imaginative philo- 
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sophical works like Plato’s ‘“Sympo- 
sium,” “Phaedrus,” “Republic” and 
other dialogs, Bacon’s “Essays,’”’ Scho- 
penhauer’s “World as Will and Idea,” 
Nietzsche’s “Thus Spake Zarathustra,” 
Walt Whitman’s “Leaves of Grass,” 
Emerson’s “Essays,” in critical works 
like Pater’s “Renaissance,” Ruskin’s 
“Modern Painters,’ Wilde’s “Inten- 
tions,” in histories like Thucydides’ 
“Peloponnesian War” and Carlyle’s 
“French Revolution,” in autobiographies 
like St. Augustine’s “Confessions” and 
Rousseau’s “Confessions,” in letters like 
Madame Lespinasse’s and Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s, in diaries like those of Amiel, in 
novels by Balzac, Dickens, Hawthorne, 
Hardy, Tolstoy, etc. 

Abraham Lincoln, according to this 
argument, was a true poet, and the Get- 
tysburg speech was a true poem. You 
love poetry, Mr. Mordell tells us, if you 
are touched by the lines in Edmund 
Burke’s “Letter to a Noble Lord,” where 
the great orator, desolate because of the 
loss of his son and embittered by criti- 
cizm for accepting a pension, bares the 
state of his soul: 


“The storm has gone over me, and I lie 
like one of those old oaks which the late 
hurricane has scattered upon me. I am 
stripped of all my honors, I am torn up by 
the roots, and lie prostrate on the earth. 
...I1am alone. I have none to meet my 
enemies in the gate. [ndeed, my Lord, I 
greatly deceive myself if in this hard sea- 
son I would give a peck of refuse wheat 
for all that is called fame and honor in the 
world. . . . I live in an inverted order. 
They who ought to have succeeded me: are 
gone before me. They who should have 
been to me as posterity are in the place of 
ancestors.” 


You are hearing Heine, the poet, Mr. 
Mordell declares, when he describes in 
his “Confessions” his feelings as he lay 
on his mattress grave, no less than 
when you peruse his verse. 


“What does it avail me that at banquets 
my health is pledged in the choicest wines 
and drunk from golden goblets, when I, 
myself, severed from all that makes life 
pleasant, may only wet my lips with an 
insipid emotion? What does it avail me 
that enthusiastic youths and maidens 
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crown my marble bust with laurel wreaths, 
if meanwhile the shriveled fingers of an 
aged nurse press a blister of Spanish flies 
behind the ears of my actual body. What 
does it avail me that all the roses of 
Shiraz so tenderly glow and bloom for 
me? Alas! Shiraz is two thousand miles 
away from the Rue d’Amsterdam, where, 
in the dreary solitude of my sick-room, I 
have nothing to smell, unless it be the per- 
fume of warmed napkins.” 


If you are awakened by the beauty 
and profundity of the following passage 
from Lafcadio Hearn’s “Of Moon De- 
sire” from the volume “Exotics and 
Retrospectives,” you delight in poetry 
as Mr. Mordell understands that word. 


“And meantime those old savage sym- 
pathies with savage nature that spring 
from the deepest sources of our being... 
would seem destined to sublime at last into 
forms of cosmical emotion expanding and 
responding to infinitude. 

“Have you never thought about those 
immemorial feelings? Have you never, 
when looking at some great burning, found 
yourself exulting without remorse in the 
triumph and glory of fire?—never uncon- 
sciously coveted the crumbling, splitting, 
iron-wrenching, granite-cracking force of 
its imponderable touch?—never delighted 
in the furious and terrible splendor of its 
phantasmagories,—the ravening and bick- 
ering of its dragons,—the monstrosity of 
its archings,—the ghostly soaring and flap- 
ping of its spires? Have you never, with 
a hill-wind pealing in your ears, longed to 
ride that wind like a ghost,—to scream 
around the peaks with it,—to sweep the 
face of the world with it? Or, watching 
the lifting, the gathering, the muttering 
rush and thunder-burst of breakers, have 
you felt no impulse kindred to the giant 
motion,—no longing to leap with that wild 
tossing, and to join in that mighty shout?” 


All of which brings us back to where 
we started. “Mankind hungers for 
poetry.” Those who cannot appreciate 
the real thing resort to imitations and 
substitutes. The political meeting and 
the religious revival, as Mr. Mordell 
sees them, are a kind of inferior poetry. 
Athletic contests help to express and 
relieve surcharged emotions. Moving- 
picture houses, card-games and intoxi- 
cating liquor perform the same func- 
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tion. A man will read newspapers and 
trashy magazines in search of the true 
romance which eludes him. He cannot 
read poetry, yet, if he only knew, he 
is looking everywhere for it. “His dor- 
mant instincts will even seek satisfac- 
tion in condemnation and persecution to 
satisfy the emotions which he cannot 
express by reading.” 

A life devoted to poetry, Mr. Mordell 
contends, is the best life we can seek. 


“Let a man have his necessities satisfied, 
and there is no higher form of life than to 
enjoy and if possible to create poetry. 
Poetry makes us want to live and gives us 
zest in life. Life exists for sensations and 
we get our sensations out of poetry. Life 
exists for the enjoyment and creation of 
poetry. The unlettered savage has his 
craving for poetry satisfied in his dancing, 
and war cries, in religion and tribal cus- 
toms. The child has it satisfied in his toys 
and games. Adult man appeases his hun- 
ger for poetry in diverse ways. Litera- 
ture, art and music are so far the highest 
forms of poetry we know, and in literature 
I include philosophy or thought, in prose 
as well as verse. 

“Poetry acts as a necessary relief to us 
for emotions and ideas that seek expres- 
sion, and is hence more real than any other 
form of life.” 


“The Literature of Ecsiasy” is criti- 
cized as an impossible combination of 
the artistic and the moralistic by Prof. 
J. E. Spingarn in the Freeman; is in- 
dorsed, in the main, by William Stanley 
Braithwaite in the Boston Transcript; 
and is hailed as “a brave and important 
book” by Lawrence Gilman in the North 
American Review. Mr. Gilman’s eulogy 
is qualified by the statement that while 
he often agrees with Mr. Mordell, he 
often disagrees with him. “It is alla 
question of definition.” 


“What does Mr. Mordell mean by ‘ecs- 
tasy’? It is, he says, ‘a rapturous state 
in which the person is governed by preoc- 
cupation with a definite view-point.’ Very 
well. Here is an example of language 
generated by ‘a rapturous staté in which 
the person is governed by preoccupation 
with a definite view-point’: 


“‘T am gratified beyond words that they 
should express their confidence in me in 
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such a decisive fashion. It repays me for 
all the burdens and heat of the fight that 
I have carried on against great odds in 
their interest during the last four years. 
I pledge that my future course will be one 
that will confirm their faith in me. The 
recorded verdict of the people carries a 
serious and important message to cer- 
tain of the newspapers of this city. ... 
Whether influenced by narrow partisan- 
ship or bitter personal hatred of me or 
sinister motives, certain newspapers have 
pursued a studied course to discredit me 
and my administration by all manner of 
means, fair or foul. If the result of their 
course of unfairness or of their venom 
was limited in its effect to me personally 
I should be mute. But it takes on a 
broader, a more vicious, aspect... .” 


“We could quote more; but surely this 
is enough to show that Mr. Mordell is 
careless in presenting his case—a case 
that really persuades in spite of certain 
of his arguments. According to his own 
definition, what we have just quoted should 
be the issue of a state of ecstasy, and 
therefore, according to his prescription, it 
should qualify as poetry. Unquestionably, 
it is language proceeding from ‘a raptur- 
ous state in which the person is governed 
by preoccupation with a definite view- 
point.’ But does it seem to be ‘bathed in 
an atmosphere,’ an atmosphere of ecstasy? 
Shall we call it poetry? It does not seem 
to us even good verse, let alone poetry.” 


Clearly, Mr. Gilman says, there is 
something the matter with Mr. Mor- 
dell’s formula. His requirements are 
too easy. 


“The trouble with Mr. Mordell seems to 
be that his intentions are far better than 
his performances. His position is perfectly 
sound, but one is obliged to believe him in 
spite of his arguments. He is absurdly 
and deplorably ineffective in his attempts 
at a logical presentation of his case, and 
a good many of his incidental dicta are 
foolish. ... 

“That he really succeeds in being impres- 
sive and memorable is an extraordinary 
tribute to the essential rightness of his 
ease. But he should have got someone else 
to state it for him—someone who would 
have realized that the essence of poetry, 
whether it is contained in verse or in 
prose, is something a good deal more subtle 
and more difficult to come at than ‘ecstasy.’ 
If only ecstasy were enough, the highways 
and byways of the world would be car- 
peted thick with poets.” 
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HUMORISTS’ EXHIBITION 
AT THE NATIONAL 
ARTS CLUB 


Ninety-nine groups of grotesque and 
humorous art, comprizing sculpture, 
paintings, drawings, newspaper car- 
toons, etchings, lithographs, toys and 
handicraft, made the recent Humorists’ 
Exhibition at the National Arts Club 
a quite unusual and diverting showing. 
Well-known painters, prominent news- 
paper cartoonists, eminent sculptors, 
creators of novelties, art students and 
children, contributed amusing examples 
of their less serious work. Much that 
was personal, taken from private note- 
books, clever caricatures of friends, 
original drawings from the funny pages 
of newspapers, crude comics from chil- 
dren’s schools and satirical drawings 
of prominent men, gave this exhibition 
a charm and interest which drew many 
visitors to the galleries. The pictures 
reproduced on this and the following 
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D. H. LAWRENCE’S DARK AND VEHE- 
MENT GENIUS 


F the group of younger English 
O novelists now challenging criti- 

cal attention, D. H. Lawrence, 
author of “Sons and Lovers,” “Women 
in Love” and “Psychoanalysis and the 
Unconscious,” is surely the most star- 
tling and in some ways the most in- 
teresting. He has been the subject of 
many articles in leading English re- 
views and is now, through the publish- 
ing house of Thomas Seltzer, intro- 
duced to American readers. There is 
something arresting in the very diver- 
gence of opinion regarding him. We 
find, for instance, Frank Harris putting 
Lawrence “in the foremost rank of 
living authors,” and Sherwood Ander- 
son calling him “this greatest of living 
English prose writers.” On the other 
hand, Henry L. Mencken dismisses 
“Psychoanalysis and the Unconscious” 
as an “effective if unwitting reductio ad 
absurdum of the current doctrine that 
Lawrence is a profound thinker. His 
book is not merely bad; it is downright 
childish.” The verdicts of other critics 
just as contradictory might be multi- 
plied. 

Why, asks John Peale Bishop in 
Vanity Fair (New York), should this 
wide divergence of opinion exist? In 
attempting to answer the question, Mr. 
Bishop speaks, first of all, of Lawrence’s 
preoccupation with physical love, which 
frightens some and disposes others un- 
duly in his favor. Then, too, his talent, 
being original and unrestrained, is hard 
to gauge. “The Lost Girl,” one of his 
recent novels, may, perhaps, be consid- 
ered as a study of manners, treating of 
certain very credible middle-class Eng- 
lish people of the midlands, and a roving 
band of alien vaudeville performers. 
But to approach “Women in Love” as a 
realistic study of manners is, in Mr. 
Bishop’s view, to have the book crumble 
at one’s touch. Moreover, Lawrence’s 
work is extremely uneven. “The Tres- 
passer” is pronounced by Mr. Bishop 
one of the shoddiest novels that he has 


ever read, while “The Rainbow,” he 
says, has scene after scene of all but 
overwhelming beauty. ‘But I believe,” 
Mr. Bishop continues, “that the real 
reason Lawrence fares so badly at the 
hands of certain excellent critics, such 
as Mr. Mencken, for example, is that 
these critics are interested only in the 
ideas of an _ intellectual aristocracy 
and, inversely, in the stupidities of the 
mob. Lawrence’s approach both to life 
and his art is essentially emotional; his 
understanding comes of having remem- 
bered all that his imagination and in- 
tuition discerned while under the sub- 
jection of emotion. That is to say, he is, 
at his best, a poet, even in his novels.” 

Lawrence, as this American writer 
presents him, is a man who has seen, or 
who thinks he has seen, the disintegra- 
tion of ideas which inspired the best 
minds of the nineteenth century. He 
has watched the decay of Victorian 
ideals of social equality,of human broth- 
erhood and Christian love. But where 
another man might have fallen into a 
sterile despair, he remains unperturbed. 
His interest is not so much in ideas or 
ideals as in “the amazingly difficult and 
vital business of human relationships,” 
and particularly in those relationships 
which are ultimately sensual. He is 
“like those modern sculptors who, feel- 
ing that civilization has reached its last 
refinement, and that there is no more 
work left for observation to do, have 
gone back to the crude beginnings of 
stone-carving to learn again the essen- 
tials of their art from Assyrian friezes 
and the crudely stylized sculptures of 
West Africa.” Mr. Bishop goes on to 
illustrate this point by quoting a pas- 
sage in “Women in Love” in which the 
author introduces, in Halladay’s flat, 
wood carvings from Africa, one of a 
naked woman, crouched in a strange 
posture, distorted by pain. 


“There Gerald ‘saw vividly with his 
spirit the gray forward-stretching face 
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of the negro woman, African and tense, 
abstracted in utter physical stress. It was 

terrible face, void, peaked, abstracted 
almost into meaninglessness by the weight 
f sensation beneath. 

“‘*Why is it art?’ Gerald asked, shocked, 
resentful. 

“Tt conveys a complete truth,’ said 
Birkin. ‘It contains the whole truth @t 
that state whatever you feel about it.’ 

““But you can’t call it high art,’ said 
Gerald. 

“‘High! there are centuries and hun- 
dreds of centuries of development in the 
straight line behind that carving; it is an 
awful pitch of culture, of a definite sort. 
... Pure culture in sensation, culture in 
a physical consciousness, really ultimate 
physical consciousness, mindless, utterly 
sensual.’ ” 


In its purest form Lawrence’s art, 
Mr. Bishop tells us, is not unlike this 
savage carving. “He is evi- 
dently a man of tremendous 
capacities for emotion, vari- 
ously sensitive to nervous im- 
pressions. Hé has _ brooded 
over his own intimate rela- 
tionship and carefully ob- 
served the processes of his 
own sex life. He has read 
Freud and has availed him- 
self of the knowledge Freud 
has liberated, using it, not as 
a substitute for thinking, but 
to corroborate his own brood- 
ings. Love to him is not the 
laughing golden-haired Ana- 
dyomene, but the dark and 
terrible Cybele, the many- 
breasted Earth Mother, mu- 
tilating her votaries. The 
struggle in which almost every 
one of his characters is most 
deeply involved is to come to 
fulfillment through love, with- 
out losing identity as an indi- -] 
vidual. And Lawrence invests 
this struggle with tragic pos- 
sibilities.” 

Mr. Bishop does not mean 
to imply that this is all there 
is to Lawrence, but he does 
mean to indicate what seems 
to him the essential core: 





“The sum of his wisdom is this: that it 
would be the wisest of actions for a man 
to put aside his wisdom, as if it were a 
shabby, stifling garment, and in naked- 
ness to touch and clcse with the dark, 
vindictive life of the earth, and that bet- 
ter even than this it would be if mankind 
were utterly destroyed and only the older 
inhuman world were left. This attitude 
receives its fullest expression in his poems, 
in those poems which are not written in 
accordance with his absurdly inadequate 
theory of poetry, and in ‘Women in Love’ 
where his philosophy is everywhere ex- 
plicit.” 


Even in a travel book, “Sea and Sar- 
dinia,” Lawrence cannot elude the cru- 
elty of things and the seriousness of 
the combat. This account of a Mediter- 
ranean voyage, Mr. Bishop says, is re- 
markable for its descriptions of the tall 





“THE OUTLAW OF MODERN ENGLISH LITERATURE AND 
THE MOST INTERESTING FIGURE IN IT” 

So John Middleton Murry sums up D. H. Lawrence, the author 

of “Sons and Lovers,” ‘“‘The Rainbow” and “Women in Love.” 
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coasts of Italy, of the hard and primi- 
tive island of Sardinia, of the peasants, 
still clinging implacably to a medieval 
individualism, the men proudly dressed 
in the old magpie motley, black and 
white, the women in stiff spreading 
dresses of mauve and vermilion like‘ 
Velasquez princesses. It is brilliant, 
but is never serene. There is always 
a sense of torment and of the old 
pagan terror of places as if Etna were, 
as Lawrence says, a mistress “low, 
white, witchliké under heaven—with 


” 


her strange winds prowling round like 
Circe’s panthers, some black, some 
white.” 

It is serenity, Mr. Bishop concludes, 
which one misses most in Lawrence, 
serenity and intellectual control of his 


material. “He is never, save at mo-' 


ments, entirely satisfactory. One wea- 
ries of the emotionalism, the welter of 
words, the disorder and the turmoil. 
He is the typical English genius, beau- 
tiful and profound, fragmentary, touch- 
ing the absurd.” 





IS THERE AN AMERICAN ART? 


HREE artists have lately ex- 
. pressed themselves in somewhat 

discouraging fashion regarding 
the present and future of American 
painting. The first is Cecilia Beaux, 
our woman Academician, who was 
quoted as saying, at the recent Inter- 
national Art Congress in Paris, that 
America has no national art and must 
continue for many years to go to France 
for inspiration. The second is the Eng- 
lish painter, C. R. W. Nevinson, who 
asserts that our idea of art is a well- 
appointed bathroom and that our 
“Raphael is the plumber.” The third is 
Harry B. Lachman, native of Chicago 
and successful French painter, who has 
made, in a speech before the Chicago 
Business Men’s Art Club, the triple- 
barreled statement that “American 
painting is not representative of Ameri- 
canism”’; that “American artists’ self- 
satisfaction is holding them back artis- 
tically”; and that “it is a mistaken idea 
that in our smug, self-satisfied Ameri- 
can manner we think we have an Ameri- 
can school of art.” 

On all of which the American Art 
News (New York) makes the comment: 
“The contention of Miss Cecilia Beaux 
is wrong. The assertions of Harry B. 
Lachman are pretty much nonsense. 
The satirical asservations of ©. R. W. 
Nevinson are merely ‘sour grapes’ and 
not entitled to any more consideration 
than the sayings of a peevish boy.” The 
Art News continues: “Our American 
school of painting does not lack in dis- 


tinctive characteristics. An American 
picture can be spotted as an American 
picture usually as far as you can see it. 
Often enough it can be readily iden- 
tified as the work of some particular 
artist.” The Art News concludes: 


“We have had some immortal painters 
in America. We honor certain names and 
feel glorified in contemplation of them. 
These men owed almost nothing to Euro- 
pean training, but much to the tradition 
of European art, which is our heritage as 
much as it is anybody’s. Did Winslow 
Homer learn the principles of ‘true art’ 
abroad? Did Albert P. Ryder? Did 
Blakelock, did Inness, did Wyant, did Ful- 
ler, did Murphy? Was Twachtman a 
slavish follower of Monet, or was he an 
altogether ‘American Impressionist’? 

“And when it comes to contemporary 
American painters, can anybody deny the 
intense Americanism of men like George 
Bellows, Wayman Adams, Robert Spencer, 
Frederick Waugh, George Luks, Arthur 
B. Davies, Robert Chanler, Albert Groll, 
Rockwell Kent, Daniel Garber, Samuel 
Halpert, Ernest Lawson and scores of 
others? 

“Why can’t we be let alone with our 
pride in our artists and in our American 
school? It is a good thing for us. It is 
leading us to form art associations in all 
our cities; it is leading us to organize 
‘Friends of Art’ to buy paintings for our 
schools; it is leading us to found and to 
haunt museums; it is leading our wealthy 
citizens to endow art schools and to form 
collections for the benefit of the public. 

“In the name of Michelangelo and Vin- 
cent van Gogh, gentlemen, what is the 
matter with you?” 
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etry is admitted by Theodore 
Maynard, writing in the Boston 
Transcript, to be rich in many respects, 
but poor in lyrics. This, he maintains, 
is largely due to the fact that American 
poets are seduced by the magazines into 
turning out something that shall “get 
across” with this or that editor and be 
palatable to the public at large. English 
magazines, on the other hand, pay so 
badly that they offer no sordid tempta- 


CO etry is. admitte American po- 


tion; and “they are so bad that an Eng- . 


lish poet would feel ashamed to become 
their contributor.” The point is made 
that American magazines keep up a 
standard just high enough to leave self- 
respect to a contributing poet and pay 
just high enough to induce a poet to 
“bring his work down to the completely 
mediocre level of an editor’s intelli- 
gence.” The net result is the declara- 
tion that England could not compile an 
anthology fit to be mentioned in the 
same breath with the kind edited by 
William Stanley Braithwaite and that 
America has nothing to show that is at 
all comparable to the easy distinction of 
Yeats, Davies, Hodgson or de la Mare. 
This is given as one of the reasons 
that would account for the lyrical pov- 
erty of America. No doubt there are 
others, more subtle and more powerful. 
The vividness and adventurousness of 
American life operate more directly as 
a stimulus to dramatic rather than to 
lyrical writing—a form of literary 
composition that, we are asked to be- 
lieve, demands a more compressed and 
leisurely culture than is at present 
possible in the United States. Intense 
local attachments and settled social 
traditions are necessary before the 
lyrical note can be confident and clear. 
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Whenever these conditions have been 
approximated tomas in Boston, San 
Francisco and the old South—poetry 


has been quickened. Having made 
this observation, the Transcript critic 
weakens its foundation by stating that 
so far America has produced no great 
lyric poet except Poe and is not likely, 
he is inclined to think, to produce 
another, owing to the decline of her 
former literary centers, for some time 
to come. To what extent, we would ask, 
was the poetry of Poe influenced by or 
indebted to “local attachments and set- 
tled social traditions”? Was it not, on 
the other hand, a translunar revolt on 
the part of the poet against conditions 
such as existed that drove him into him- 
self with nocturnal skyrocketing ef- 
fects? Was not the same true of Shelley 
and only to a lesser degree of Keats, in 
England? If, we venture to say, great 
lyric poetry is not being written in 
America the fault is not to be found in 
the direction pointed to, but in the poets 
themselves, in -the paucity of lyrical 
genius, which may be kindled as easily 
as it may be quenched by Philistine 
environment. 

At the same time it must be admitted 
that objectively our American atmos- 
phere and abiding cultural primitive- 
ness are more conducive to strictly fic- 
tion and dramatic than to lyrical 
writing. As a case in point, we would 
hardly compare Zona Gale, dramatist 
and novelist, with Zona Gale, lyricist— 
and submit in evidence the following 
verses from “The Secret Way” (Mac- 
millan), which are considerably out of 
the ordinary but exemplify a gift for 
expression that takes on major propor- 
tions in prose and becomes of frag- 
mentary lyrical distinction: 
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HERE A STILL FIELD 
By ZoNA GALE 


HERE a still field. I move within the 
green, 

It lies aloof. Look where I will 

The steady glory of noon on the hill 

Lays its divine indifference on the scene. 

I seem too far. I listen and I lean, 

Yet never will the burying hours fulfill 

One hope of nearness te the Far and Still, 

But wound me with the sweet that they 
might mean. 


Is there no keener speech for us than this 

Old incommunicable urge to know 

The speech of silence. ... Yes—here a 
still field! 

What more—what more? 
comrade is, 

The God who waits alone and would have 
sealed 

Our compact with glad laughter long ago. 


For here the 


HALF THOUGHT 
By ZoNA GALE 


O DAY of Wind and laughter, 
A goddess born are you 
Whose eyes are in the morning 
Blue—blue. 

The slumberous noon your body is, 
Your feet are the shadow’s flight. 
But the immortal soul of you 

Is night. 


THE BUREAU 
By ZONA GALE 


ha anger, in irritation, in argument, 
what happens to you and me? 
Something fine weaving us round is torn 
open. 
Something fine permeating us is drawn 
from the veins. 
Presences waiting to understand us re- 
treat to a farther ante-room of us. 
Little cells are incommunicably sealed. 


All this happened to me and some strange 
progress was halted until something 
in me could be repaired. 

The whole race halted with me. 

The light of the remotest star; do you 
imagine that it did not: know? 
Innumerable influences ceased:i'to pour 

upon us all. 

And it was because someone left the attic 
window open and it had rained on 
an old bureau. 


HALF THOUGHT 
By ZONA GALE 


SAW Fair Yellow in the west, 
Fair Yellow in the air, 
The sand, the corn, a bird’s breast, 
A woman’s hair. 
At night 
My little room burst into light— 
Fair Yellow had come there. 


Fair Yellow is a being. 

For when I said her name 

I found a way of seeing 

Her as she came. 

O how 

Do our dull senses fail us now 
And leave us in some elemental shame! 



















There is so much to see and say 
If we could find the way. ... 


Apropos of the throes through which 
Ireland has passed and which are ahead 
of the Irish Free State there is an ap- 
pealing quality in the following lines, 
from The Nation, such as befits a 
prayer: 


IRELAND: INVOCATION 
By KATHRYN WHITE RYAN 


ON’ your keening waters like gray eyes 
tear-misted, 

On your green fields that harvest the 
ruins of castles broken, rock-haunted, 

On your thatched roofs pierced by steel 
rains of misfortune, 

Let there be peace, 

Ireland! 


By the centuries like furled unflung ban- 
ners that wrapped you in sorrows, 
By your broad-shouldered sons and they 
ever stooping to enter the black holds 
of ships, 
By your strong-limbed, tall daughters and 
they ever waving farewell and turn- 
ing back to the hovel, 
Let there be peace, 
Ireland! 


By the green of your sterile hilltops and 
the green of your tired hedges trail- 
ing the empty highways, 

By your whimsies that glint above heart- 
ache like butterflies over dead bodies, 

By the story that wings from the sound 
of the names Thurles, Ballynarra, 
Listowel, 

Let there be peace, 

Treland! 
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by the past and the strange miscasting 
that made you a hater, 

by the present filled with a crying and 
no one to tell if a nation is born or 
is dying, 

, the future—if lost to be chill with 
abasement, if won to be sad with at- 
tainment— 

O let there be peace, 
jreland! 


Dr. Lorenz probably arrived in this 
country at a time after the following 
poem was written, altho it appeared in 
Harper’s simultaneously with the clinic 
held in New York by the celebrated 
Viennese practitioner of bloodless sur- 
gery: 

THE SPECIALIST 
By MARTHA HASKELL CLARK 


(y* at a time the waiting line lagged 
by, 
Each with his tale of shattered nerves 
and life, 
A household servant worn with drudgery, 
A schoolgirl overtaxed, an unloved wife; 
A sullen, frightened youth with sin defiled, 
A fur-wrapped matron fumbling with 
her glove, 
A sleepless mother mourning for her child, 
A soul-starved spinster hungering for 
love. 


Pale wraiths of women, gaunt-eyed 
wrecks of men, 

I saw them pause and gather heart 
again. 


To each he gave the best he had to give: 
To one, the age-old master-words, “I 
can!” 
To one a fresh incentive still to live, 
To one, a new-found faith in God—and 
man. 
But to them all he gave himself.unspared, 
Not loftily aloof, nor heedlessly, 
But to the dregs each bitter cup he shared 
And poured them endless wine of sym- 
pathy. 


They seemed to me, who watched them 
there apart 

Like unclean leeches fastened on his 
heart. 


But once, between one patient and the next 
His glance sought swift a picture on the 
wall, 
Like one who reads an old and well-loved 
text— 
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A range of fir-pricked mountains, that 
was all. 
Yet suddenly I knew what balsamed air 
Had cleft the room’s wan atmosphere 
of pain, 
To linger one cool fragrant moment there 
And hold him calm, and quiet-eyed, and 
sane. 


A time ago we may have been dis- 
posed to question the entire validity of 
his poetic performance, but Mr. Wocd 
is rapidly ridding of flaws his claim to 
the title of poet. Verse such as the 
following, from the Independent-Weekly 
Review and the Nation respectively 
(the sonnets being two from a se- 
quence), bears the stamp of poetry: 


INVENTORY 
To Gamaliel Bradford 
By CLEMENT Woop 


HAT comes in when the tide comes in? 
Bubbles borne on their brittle wings, 
Dragging seaweed and prowling fin, 
Snails and hermits and creeping things, 
Mouths that waited end claws that tore, 
Driven, for all of their deep-sea skill, 
Into the shallows and up the shore. 
Take what you will. 


What comes in when the tide comes in? 
Songs as light as the tumbling spray, 
Dirges heard where the heart has been 
IIumbled, and couched with kinsman 
clay. 


' Stars that glitter and stars that fall, 


Love, that haunter of shore and hill, 
Noon, and the final night of all. 
Take what you will. 


EAGLE SONNETS 
By CLEMENT Woop 


LOWER of the dust am I: for dust 
will flower, 
Before its final reckoning is had; 
And then this dust, in a hot sudden hour, 
Shall stagger, veer, and flounder, in a 
mad, 
Tumultuous plunge into that blazing sun 
~ —Mere dust on fire—that gave it once 
its birth; 
And man and all his doings shall be one 
With the charred cinder that was once 
an earth. 
And then again a brief, unhurried cooling, 
More flowers that walk and dream, may- 
be—and then 
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The aged sun will end its scanted ruling 
As surely as there is an end to men. 
The heavens at last will end, as all things 

must— 
To let new heavens ripple out of dust. 
* x *” * 


parte is the dream that things known 
false are true; 
Truth is our feeble vision in the dark; 
Love, that supremest pleasure men pursue, 
Is life’s device to shield an undimmed 
spark. 

Right is a thing of person and of season, 
Justice the sagging of a rusty scale; 
And we need only watch the cheater, 

Reason, 
To see how man’s last anchorage must 
fail. 
Faith is a vision we must cling to still: 
Truth is a god to serve, altho we die. 
Love is the dear controller of our will, 
Justice and right must ring in every 
cry. 
Tho Reason let our craft drift out to sea, 
Yet we shall find no truer guide than he. 


A critic, who is himself a poet of note, 
has complained that the poetry of Rich- 
ard Le Gallienne suffers from the fact 
(sic) that were it not signed it might 
be attributed to any one of a number of 
other poets. Can this be true and we be 
wrong in maintaining, on the contrary, 
that few poets on the roster have such a 
tell-tale style. Need; for instance, the 
following poem, from Munsey’s, any 
signature to betray its authorship: 


RIVER MUSIC 
By RicHAarD LE GALLIENNE 
Re ves, be any sweetness in my song, 
Not mine but yours it is; so many a 
time 
I strove to catch the ripple of your tongue, 
The syllables of your mysterious rime— 
Dactyls and spondees in an even flow, 
With the cesura of some pebbly bar. 
So pondered I old Vergil long ago— 
Latin still fresh and running as you are, 
With many a mirrored rush and sway- 
ing star. 


But as through the old verse a magic ran, 
Baffling the ear, too subtle to divine— 
A sorcery no prosodist might scan— 
So is it, river, with your magi¢ line; 
So far the measure of your music goes, 
But something sings below it all the 
time— 





Something mysterious that flows and flows, 

Something that doth with the eternal 
chime, 

And laughs at all the little laws of rime. 


In “The Poet’s Pack,” published by 
the Bookfellows (Chicago), John G. 
Neihardt, assisted by Lily A. Long, 
Clinton Scollard and Fanny Hodges 
Newman as associate editors, has as- 
sembled the best of three hundred origi- 
nal poems submitted by forty odd poet- 
members of the Order. It is a striking 
variation of the anthology idea and 
some of the poems achieve distinction. 
Among them, we like: 


LATE GUEST 
By THOMAS KENNEDY 


ALF luminous, and dripping phos- 
phorescent flashes, 

Night slips in fragrant and breathless 
out of the rain. 

Down the black-mirrored way, a _ street 

car clangs and crashes; 

New leaves shape wavering silhouettes 
on the dark pane. 


> 
Voices and footsteps echo, and fade in 
laughter; 
Her smile is a pale miracle in the gloom. 
I turn my eyes from Sleep, to follow after 
Her slim, gray silence, flitting about the 
room. 
MIDNIGHT 
By LuciA CLARK MARKHAM 


the deep hush of night the old house 
wakes, 
Returning footsteps steal across the 
’ floor, 
Softly I hear the hinges of the door 
Creak at an unseen touch; the silence 
quakes 
With stealthy rustlings that a silk gown 
makes, 
Low whispers and a sleepy baby’s cry, 
A stifled laugh, a moan, a lullaby, 
And faint forgotten sighs and old heart- 
aches. 
Some shadowy presence lingers in the 
room, 
Ghost of a dream, wraith of a young 
despair; 
A glint of silver breaks the brooding 
gloom— 
Ah, who is leaning poised upon the stair 
With orange-blossoms dropping from 
her hair 
And in her eyes shades of oncoming doom? 


POETRY OF 


THE REDBIRD 

By CoTTon NOE 
A Neate flashing, flame of scarlet, 

Teasing, tantalizing, madcap varlet, 
Glooming, glinting through the boughs, 
Making, breaking lover’s vows; 
Dashing leader of the choir, 
Standing on the topmost spire, 
Scintillating song and fire, 
Calls me: Come up—come 
higher, higher! 


up—higher, 


Daytime meteor trailing light, 
Like a shooting star at night— 
Just a moment of delight, 
Followed by a mad desire; 
3ut the flaming flash of scarlet, 
Tantalizing madcap varlet, 
Hiding from my aching sight— 
This time just a little nigher— 
Laughing from his leafy height, 
Mocks me: Come up—come up—higher, 
higher, higher! 


CAPTIVE GODDESSES 
By VINCENT STARRETT 
haem’ sell their jewels in the market 
place, 
The little tawdry sisterhood of sin, 
With smiles of wood, with words un- 
kempt and thin, 
Yet with an echo of a former grace 
That lends a touch of splendor to each 
face. . 
To the harsh scraping of a violin, 
I watch their frenzied bodies whirl and 
spin 
In an unreal, delirious embrace. 
I have no mind to dance, no heart to sing; 
These curious puppets hold no lure for 
me; 
Yet am I unrevolted of the scene. .. . 
Here is a mistress for a fallen king, 
Yonder a sister of Persephone, 
And here a twin to the sad Magda- 
lene. 


Despite an evidence of straining for 
effect in the following bit of cloud pho- 
tography, from The Lyric World (Los 
Angeles), there is something captivat- 
ing in the imagery: 


CLOUDS 
By O. J. BOWLES 
LOUDS always seem such helpless 
things 
When slapped by wind across the skies, 
Or torn to feathery flecks and strings 
If winds blow counterwise. 
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And anyone, observing, sees 
With something that is almost pain 
Their reaching down at roofs and trees 
With fragile hands of rain. 


There is a bit more than Amy Lowell 
cleverness and a bit less than Emily 
Dickinson authenticity in the following 
lines, which we discover in theNation: 


THREE PERSIAN TILES 
(Translated from the Imaginary) 
By LEONORA SPEYER 

Poet 
I CRIED out against my silence, 

And flung it into the face of the sky: 
And a lark caught it 
And made it the loudest note of his song! 


Professor 

You are young, Wisdom! 
But I, 

Whom you have instructed, 
Am too old to play with you. 
Wisdom, I am truly sorry. 


Prophet 

I saw a man with wide-open eyes, 
Looking earnestly forward— 
Into the past; 

And backward— 

Into the future! 


The following verses, from The Lyric, 
Norfolk, Va., challenge attention even 
tho they may not bear too strict analy- 
sis: 


A GRAVE 
By JOHN RICHARD MORELAND 
A GRAVE seems only six feet deep, 
And three feet wide, 
Viewed with the calculating eye 
Of one outside. 


But when fast bound in the chill loam 
For that strange sleep, 

Who knows how wide its realm may be? 
Its depth, how deep? 


The Poetry Society of America an- 
nounces that the prize of $500 offered 
in the William Lindsey Contest for 
poetic drama has been awarded to 
Harry Lee for his four-act play, “Il 
Poverello.”. One hundred and forty-five 
plays were. submitted in the contest. 
The judges were George Arliss, George 
P. Baker, Clayton Hamilton (resigned, 
and replaced by Jane Dransfield) , Jessie 
B. Rittenhouse, and Stuart Walker. 
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INDUSTRIAL PREPAREDNESS MORE IM- 


SCRAPPING SHIPS 


By J. George Frederick 


HEN Napoleon crushed Prussia 


PORTANT THAN 
and laid his “disarmament” 


X conditions down, permitting 


Germany only a small “standing army,” 
he believed he had safeguarded France 
through his enforced “armament reduc- 
tion.” But he reckoned without the 
true armament organization genius, 
for straightway Von Moltke planned 
that German men in rotation should be 
compelled to belong to the small per- 
mitted army—so that soon Germany 
was a land of trained soldiers, in spite 
of the small size of the official army! 
And then Germany crushed France. 

Late in September of last year, the 
Inter-Allied Control Commission re- 
ported that it had satisfactorily “dis- 
armed” Germany; it had destroyed 
32,000 guns, 34,000,000 tons of shells, 
110,350 trench mortars, 83,566 machine 
guns, 4,160,000 rifles and 355,000,000 
small arms. “There is now not the 
slightest apprehension of Germany be- 
ing able to organize and equip an army 
of such size as to constitute any danger 
to the Allies,” it reported. 

Now, the world has had, since 1914, 
the most stupendous try-out of the war 
idea that human kind ever experienced. 
We ought to know something about it; 
we really ought. But do we? Or was 
the thing so mammoth that we haven't 
yet been able to see the straight of 
it? We fervently turn to the disarm- 
ament conference as one step toward 
cashing in on our crippling war ex- 
periences; and the peoples of the world 
are in the main one with us in 
wanting to throw off armament bur- 
dens, or limit them. And limit them 
to some degree we surely will. But 
have we not overlooked the inrier heart 
of the armament secret; the common- 
sense fact protruding like a sore 
thumb; the engineering analysis obvi- 
ous to the trained industrialist? The 
true, real armament is the industrial 


mobility and equipment of a nation. 
The most vital “preparedness” is the 
convertible framework of a war-func- 
tioning factory line-up. A greater em- 
phasis on this, coincident with a lesser 
emphasis on strictly war appropriations, 
would do much to build confidence in 
extensive disarmament. 

What greater lesson than this has 
the great war taught? We were not 
prepared, nor was England, nor was 
France for the demands of a modern 
war. The hundreds of billions of dol- 
lars which modern nations had spent 
on various forms of “armament” (sic) 
were as utterly wasted as tho ship- 
loads of gold had been dumped into the 
sea. A modern war quickly proved that 
men and ships were nothing much to 
speak of—without the products of fac- 
tories in prodigious quantity to back 
them up. The gunpowder or even dyna- 
mite of pre-war days were sheer toys 
compared to TNT and other high ex- 
plosives, gases, etc. The war became a 
race of factory and industrial skill; a 
battle of organizers and scientists; the 
victory swaying in the balance as sol- 
diers wallowed in their trenches, while 
shipyards, aeroplane factories, chemical 
plants, motor plants raced to reach the 
balance of superiority first. England 
lagged until Lloyd George tuned up the 
factories; America flivered and floun- 
dered until factories and industries 
were organized. Being the greatest in- 
dustrial nation, we crowded the thing 
to victory by making our doughboys in 
France a fighting edge with the full, 
tremendous weight of our mechanical, 
factory, organization and transporta- 
tion skill behind them. That did the 
trick. 

If Germany had been as unaware of 
this great fact as the Allies, Germany 
couldn’t have lasted the long years of 
the war. At Liége she both figuratively 
and literally dropped a bombshell into 
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the Allied world of ideas when she shat- 
tered the heavy concrete ports with 
high-explosive shells with a power 
and range virtually unheard-of before. 
From that day the new aspect of arma- 
ment was fated: armament henceforth 
must necessarily mean, first of all, fac- 
tory organization; research; chemical 
up-to-dateness. Why was Germany alone 
in mastering this key truth? Chiefly 
because of her superb industrialism; 
her superior chemical plants and labo- 
ratories; her will to be supreme in mili- 
tary power; her centralization; in plain, 
simple words, her unmatched industrial 
and scientific preparedness. There was 
nothing new about her mere man-power 
preparedness. France was neck and 
neck with her in this. The new thing 
was her organized big-gun production 
and her amazing chemical production; 
for she could, and no doubt did, tell her 
military masters in 1913-1914 the fact 
that she controlled 95 per cent. of the 
world’s organic chemistry; that she had 


suppressed the development of chemi- 


cal industries in other countries, so 
vital to explosives, and that on top of 
it all she now had the Haber process 
of making nitrates out of the air, ren- 
dering both her agriculture and her 
munitions safe from blockade. These 
new things and Germany’s confidence 
in them kept the rest of the civilized 
world at bay until they had time to 
match it at a fever-heat pace, under 
‘terrible handicaps. What a breathless 
time we had doing it! 

The ineluctable lesson, therefore, as 
to armament is not in sheer weariness 
to be content with lessening the ships 
or the standing armies (the standard- 
ized, conventional, time-honored forms 
of armament), but to industrialize pre- 
paredness; to make all reduction pos- 
sible in the conventionalized armament 
but see that the foundation and basis 
for industrial armament is most ade- 
quate and complete. It will cost noth- 
ing, for industry supports itself with 
peace-time production; but it does re- 
quire planning and special fostering, 
for naturally enough the thrusts of a 
nation’s enemies are sure to be at the 
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vitals of armament. The remarkable 
lengths to which Germany had gone, 
before the war and now as well, to pre- 
vent America from developing great 
chemical facilities are proof enough of 
the special significance of chemicals in 
preparedness. If we had become sus- 
picious a dozen years ago of the real 
meaning of Germany’s untiring, stop- 
at-nothing efforts to prevent the rise 
of the chemical industries here, we 
might have written a different page in 
war history. 

Every sensible man, carpenter or 
bank president, knows the miserable 
futility of armament expenditure. The 
reason Congressmen heard so ominous- 
ly “back home” a demand for reduc- 
tion is not wholly one of war-weariness; 
it is a deep realization for the first 
time, partly through taxation now felt 
as Europeans have long felt it, that 
great armament expenditure is funda- 
mentally wasteful and futile. The rea- 
son an admittedly great organizer like 
Ford went on his peace mission was no 
doubt because his practical business in- 
stinct told him fighting and arming was 
mad, mad waste. The reason a fine 
woman like Jane Addams stubbornly 
argued for peace, despite the national 
necessity of honor, was because her 
human instinct told her war was mad, 
mad waste. The more balanced man is 
making his plea now for the stopping 
of mad, mad waste; because now is the 
proper time. He fought determinedly 
to make future wars of conquest more 
impossible; now for the love of heaven, 
he says, let’s waste no more time; let’s 
organize ourselves in a practical way 
so that this hideous sapper of life, of 
love, of business prosperity and of 
work and of savings is scotched like 
the snake it is. Let’s begrudingly have 
as little war trappings and fixings as 
possible, for a large military group 
makes a considerable militaristic senti- 
ment; just as sure as shooting. We 
saw it in Germany, we feel it in France 
even now, and we surely see it in Japan. 
We want a minimum of armament for 
general character reasons as well as 
economy reasons. We are a peaceful, 
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industrial nation. And keeping a clear 
eye on the real hard facts of the war, 
let us do our main preparedness in a 
way that won’t cost much taxpayer’s 
money, but will cost some brain power 
and foresight: let us have the skele- 
ton manufacturing organization which 
could be mobilized on short notice; 
plants large enough, with tools enough 
and everything else, readily convertible, 
to make aeroplanes, shells, guns, nitrate 


and plenty of high-explosive chemicals. - 


Let them manufacture laundry soap and 
dyes and what-not in the chemical 
plants—as did Germany before the eyes 
of an unsuspecting world. But if war 
threatens, there must never again be 
the skidding and the breathless make- 
shift and des,erate scrambling that we 
went through because we hadn’t the 
industrial facilities ready. 

Naumann, a German economist and 
member of the Reichstag, tells how easy 
and simple “preparedness” was for 
Germany. “The war,” he says, “was 
only a continuation of our previous life 
with other tools, but based on the same 
methods. In this, indeed, lies the secret 
of success.” Naumann’s book, “Central 
Europe,” was written since the war. Is 
it possible to suppose that Germany will 
ignore this “secret of success” in the 
future and fail to keep her factories 
intact for future events? She still has 
the greatest chemical works in the 
world, and the greatest armament 
works, even tho they are now being 
adapted to peace-time products. 

At the present moment the vital key 
to “preparedness”—chemical industry 
and laboratory research—are making 
a life-and-death fight in the United 
States to be a match for Germany; to 
maintain the chemical level we reached 
in spite of German intrigue during the 
war. If the determined German in- 
terests representing the German chemi- 
cal kartels or trusts, who are spending 
millions here, have their way in the 
United States, they will prevent these 
chemical industries from maintaining 
the basis for subsistence during peace 
time so that in time of war we, like 
Germany, could merely “continue our 
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previous life with a mere change of 
tools”—the true, economical and scien- 
tific preparedness. The German -chemi- 
cal interests desire to operate as be- 
fore the war—prevent their chemical 
patents from being worked here and 
sell us German chemicals and pharma- 
ceuticals; keep us mere infants in chem- 
istry, as before. They would prefer to 
have us in that enviable grip in which 
we were before the war when she could 
and did shut off our supply of salvar- 
san, for instance, the only weapon with 
which to fight a dreadful scourge. She 
wants the alien property custodian to 
hand back the patents for these things 
and place us in the position before the 
war when (thanks to Germany’s in- 
trigue) we had no such patent clause 
as Germany has compelling patents to 
be worked to remain valid. 

The very nature of war has changed 
radically, making it absurd to place 
expensive reliance upon the old-fash- 
ioned war protection. Had the war 
lasted a year longer “armament” of the 
conventional kind would have taken a 
still smaller place in warfare. The 
phosgene gas marvel and the wiping 
out of cities by a sprinkling of dreadful 
acids from aeroplanes are at the present 
time actual practical accomplishments. 
The chemist has already come close to 
making warfare sheer human extermi- 
nation on a wholesale scale. To place 
ourselves in a position to be extermi- 
nated by failing to foster chemical 
industry on a larger scale and protect 
it from being crippled by foreign in- 
trigue is folly, since it has not even the 
excuse of disarmament economy. We 
can confidently expect other nations to 
follow our lead in armament reduction 
—the burden is preposterous and im- 
possible. But no first-class nation is 
ever again going to ignore the more 
logical and peace-time preparedness 
of industrial self-sufficiency for emer- 
gency. 

In all probability the keystone in the 
arch of world peace will be found to 
consist of industrial and scientific lead- 
ership, especially in chemical lines, in 
the possession of nations like America 
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or England, which are known to be 
fundamentally peaceful nations of 
world-influence. In all probability the 
pacific effect, so much relied upon in 
past years, of the British navy, as the 
supreme organized power, will be sup- 
planted by the realization that Amer- 
ican chemical and scientific, inventive 
and organization supremacy is_ the 
overshadowing pacific force in the 
world. Knowledge that a great nation 
like America, supported in its pacific 
purposes by other great nations, is pos- 
sessed of industrial, chemical, inventive 
and organization power which could, if 
it willed, crush any opponent cruelly 
and with monstrous effectiveness, is no 
doubt in an imperfect world the most 
benevolent and least expensive form of 
policing force. It is no less formidable 
because dormant; and no less real be- 
cause apparently diverted into useful 
industry. It is the nearest approach 
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possible to the protective value to 
weaker ones of a powerful man whose 
tremendous muscles are at work plow- 
ing, but who may be relied upon to 
spring on a ruthless assailant who has 
evil designs and annihilate him. The 
secret source of Germany’s arrogant 
confidence in 1914, in making war, must 
now be made, by America’s similar 
industrial preparedness, the world’s 
open and public confidence in keeping 
the peace. Only America has the large- 
scale industry experience and facilities 
for this, and it fits perfectly into her 
peace-time ambitions for world leader- 
ship in commerce. 

A program for such industrial pre- 
paredness should, when clearly under- 
stood, satisfy those who want America 
to maintain her strength for defense 
and yet permit the billions of dollars of 
armament cost to be pared down to a 
logical minimum. 





WHY PRICES AND 


WAGES MUST DE- 


CLINE FOR YEARS TO COME 


ECAUSE of the fact that during 
B the War of 1812 and during the 
Civil War wholesale prices in 
America rose, as during the World 
War, to more than double the normal 
and then declined steadily for a genera- 
tion or more it seems probable to such 
a student of economic history as Colonel 
Leonard P. Ayres, vice-president of the 
Cleveland Trust Company, that we are 
entering on a long period of falling 
prices and gradually declining wages. 
One reason leading to this conclusion is 
found in the world’s decreasing produc- 
tion of gold. Another lies in the enor- 
mous losses of lives and property .n the 
past few years, with the accompanying 
disorganization of the world’s indus- 
trial producing power; and a third is 
in the depreciated currencies of the 
world wherein “several nations will find 
it impossible to reestablish their money 
at its old value, as compared with our 
dollars,” and, “even if they adopt some 
new ratio of worth, they must some- 
where obtain more gold as a basis for 


doing it. In so far as we possess a 
large part of the world’s currency gold 
they can only secure it by sending to 
this country their commodities and sell- 
ing them here, and each time this hap- 
pens on any large scale our own prices 
will tend to fall.” 

In the matter of wages, Col. Ayres 
goes on to say, in an exhaustive study 
of price changes and business prospects, 
the average weekly wage of artizans a 
hundred years ago was about $7. This 
rose steadily over a period of 40 years 
until it was about $10 a week in 1860, 
just before the outbreak of the Civil 
War. During that struggle wages rose 
to $15, and four years after its close 
they passed $17. Then came a decade 
of decline until 1879, when they were 
$14.74. A slight recovery lifted them 
just above $15, where they stayed for 
40 years, rising to $21.38 in 1915 and 
averaging $42 in 1920. 

During the century common - labor 
wages ran parallel to artizan wages, 
and their relationship, we read, is such 
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RANGE OF WHOLESALE PRICES OVER A PERIOD OF 110 YEARS 
Not less notable than the great rise in prices during the three war periods indicated has 
been the long and continued fall of prices extending over a generation of time which 
followed each rise. 


that the artizan wage is almost always 
about 180 per cent. of the common- 
labor wage. As compared with the 
changes in wholesale prices, the varia- 
tions in wages came tardily and mod- 
erately. From 1870 to 1896 prices fell 
55 per cent., while artizan wages de- 
clined only 9 per cent. From then to 
the outbreak of the World War whole- 
sale prices rose 51 per cent. and wages 
only 38 per cent. 

The question as to whether or not we 
are to see wages shrink far less tnan 
prices in the next few years is stated 
to be simply a question of what happens 
to the efficiency and productivity of in- 
dustry. “If improvements in processes 
and in management can largely increase 
the output per worker per day, then 
wages will not have to decline so far as 
prices. If, on the other hand, the out- 
put does not come up, then wages can- 
not permanently retain the gains they 
have made.” 

Analyzing the chorus of complaint 
in public prints and legislatures be- 
cause retail prices have not fallen as 
rapidly as wholesale prices, this banker- 
economist ascribes the lead of the one 


and the lag of the other to economic 
law rather than to guilty profiteering, 
and bids such complainants note that 
the retail prices advanced more slowly 
and moderately than wholesale prices 
just as they are falling more deliber- 
ately. To illustrate: “Suppose that you 
were a dealer in wheat at wholesale and 
also ran a bakery and sold bread over 
the counter. If, some day, a cablegram 
came telling of an unexpected crop fail- 
ure in the Argentine, you well know 
that the wholesale price of wheat would 
begin to move upwards within the next 
few minutes. 

“You would not, however, on that day 
increase the price of the bread that you 
sold over the counter, for this bread 
would be made from the flour that 
had been bought at the old, low levels. 
Neither would you at once increase the 
wages of your employees, and least of 
all would you expect your landlord to 
raise the rent of the bakery because of 
the receipt of the news that resulted in 
the higher wholesale price.” 

Col. Ayres reiterates, in conclusion, 
that in entering upon an extended 
period of failing prices, broken by 
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occasional shorter periods of rising 
prices, the future course of wages de- 
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the per capita output can be increased 
through improvements in management, 


pends largely on the degree to which processes and machinery. 


A NEW WRINKLE IN INDUSTRY—THE 
SECOND-HAND DEPARTMENT STORE 


HE other day in New York City a 
T twenty-one-year lease was signed 

on a building covering almost a 
square block, to be occupied by a second- 
hand department store—a new wrinkle 
in industry. The moving spirit of the 
enterprize, Aaron Kosofsky, writes, in 
the American Magazine, that his busi- 
ness in second-hand clothing alone 
amounted last year to nearly a million 
dollars, and in enlarging its scope to 
department-store dimensions he expects 
to do a business of two to three million 
dollars annually. 

Discussing the “human side” of sec- 
ond-hand department-storekeeping, this 
tradesman, who is said to be the larg- 
est dealer in discarded clothing in the 
world, enumerates his best customers 
as the business girl, the poor but pretty 
and ambitious motion-picture actress 
aud chorus girl, followed by the wives 
and daughters of postmen, policemen, 
firemen and other civil service and mu- 
nicipal employees who may be under- 
paid. Last year Kosofsky spent a for- 
tune in advertizements aimed directly at 
the business girl. Lots of well-to-do city 
people have wondered how the shopgirl 
or stenographer, with wages of $15 to 
$25 a week, manages to dress more ex- 
pensively than their own womenfolk. 
For $12 or $15, we read, she may get 
a gown or frock which cost originally 
from $125 to $200. Silk stockings, sold 
originally for $15, she may be able to 
purchase for seventy-five cents. 

Customers of another type are be- 
coming rapidly more common. These 
are the wives of well-to-do men—women 
who spend their leisure hours at bridge, 
poker and other extravagant pastimes. 
Thereby they contract “debts of honor” 
that they are afraid to tell their hus- 
bands about. To meet these obliga- 
tions one of these women may buy a 


frock or gown from the second-hand 
man for $30 or $40, and inform her 
husband that it cost $200. Such women 
are always cautioning second-hand 
salesladies to give a certain fictitious 
price as the value of the garment that 
they are buying—if any man ever comes 
in to ask about it. 

Some of the leading producers of 
musical comedies, we are assured, have 
arrayed their most brilliant choruses in 
second-hand clothing. A costumer at- 
tending the performance might esti- 
mate the total value of the apparel seen 
on the stage at perhaps $15,000. In- 


stead, it was probably bought at a 


second-hand store for not more than 
$1,000. 

Every bit of clothing the second-hand 
dealer buys is cleaned, repaired and, if 
necessary, remodeled before it is sold. 
It usually costs, we are told, $4 or $5 
to fix up an evening gown worth $300 
or $400. Cheaper gowns and frocks are 
made salable for about a dollar apiece. 
Men’s suits are always pressed and re- 
paired. 

Apropos of the custom of second- 
hand dealers to follow up the death 
notices in the newspapers and to mail 
to members of the stricken family a 
circular offering to buy the clothing of 
the departed. The writer in the Amer- 
ican Magazine observes that husbands 
are seldom as ready to sell the things 
belonging to their dead wives as widows 
are to sell those belonging to their dead 
husbands. The sale of second-hand 
clothes is cited as a pretty good barom- 
eter of business conditions. Just at 
present a great many men are getting 
rid of the elaborate wardrobes they 
acquired during the period of wartime 
and post-wartime prosperity. During 
the war there is said to have been a 
marked falling off in the sale of second- 
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hand clothing. Millions of men were in 
uniform between one and two years. 
In their case, however, many of them 
wrote home to have their clothes sold, 
as the army life had fattened them up 
so that they never could wear them 
again. Among women there was a 
drastic drop in sales. They bought 
fewer evening clothes, and most of their 
discarded apparel went to the suffering 
people abroad. Even their white kid 
gloves were made into kid-lined vests 
for the men in the trenches. Serge and 
linen dresses were transformed by 
wholesale into rompers for French and 
Belgian babies. 

The present high scale of living is 
directly reflected in the second-hand 
business. Fifteen or twenty years ago 
the old-clothes man might buy a good 
business suit for $1.50 and sell it for 
$2.50 or $3. To-day the second-hand 
department store will often pay $9 or 
$10 for the same suit and sell it for a 
price between $16 and $20. 
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The profits of the business, however, 
aren’t really as monumental as lots of 
people think—not nearly as large as 
would be indicated by an amusing inci- 
dent recited of the 14-year-old daughter 
of a certain woman dealer who had been 
in the business for years. “The girl 
had tended the store in her hours out 
of school and had acquired a keen busi- 
ness sense. A week or so ago she was 
sitting in the back of the store, poring 
over her geometry, when a woman cus- 
tomer came in. She was waited on 
by a saleslady whom the girl’s mother 
had hired a day or two before. 

“‘*How much, Sarah?’ the saleslady 
finally called out to the proprietor’s 
daughter, at the same time holding up 
to the light. a blue taffet afternoon- 


dress. Sarah cast an appraising eye at 
the dress. ‘Twenty dollars,’ she said 
quickly. 


“But the lady wants to sell, not buy.’ 
“‘Oh,’ said Sarah, turning back to 
her geometry. ‘One dollar.’” 





WHY HENRY FORD WANTS THE 
MUSCLE SHOALS PROPERTY 


country in general are diligently 
speculating as to why Henry 
Ford wants to buy the Muscle Shoals 
property of the Government and what 
constitutes its great value. It is gen- 
erally known that the Muscle Shoals 
plant, on the Tennessee River, near 
Florence, Alabama, was built, or partly 
completed, with the idea of extracting 
nitrates from the air. Ford is willing 
to pay the Government $5,000,000 cash 
and an annual rental for 99 years of 
$1,500,000 provided the Government 
will finish the partly completed Wilson 
dam. The Muscle Shoals development 
would be almost useless to Ford or any- 
one else without the dam, and Govern- 
ment engineers estimate that the cost 
will be between $20,000,000 and $25,- 
000,000. 
Henry Ford himself has never told 
exactly what he has in mind regarding 
Muscle Shoals. He admits that he 
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doesn’t know anything about extracting 
nitrates from the air and says he doesn’t 
propose to go into that business. But 
he has studied the potash situation and 
asserts that he will turn his attention to 
producing potash from some kind of 
natural deposit, of which there are 
many. According to Richard H. Ting- 
ley, writing in the New York American, 
the Ford engineers have found in this 
country the very best and most eco- 
nomical natural deposit in the world. It 
is called alunite, existing in vast quan- 
tity and nowhere else in such pure qual- 
ity as in the Tushar mountain range of 
Utah, near Maarysvale. It contains 12 
per cent. of potash, 37 per cent. of alum- 
inum and 38 per cent. of sulphuric acid. 
It can be mined at a reasonable cost and 
shipped to Muscle Shoals at a low rate, 
to be refined and marketed. We read 
that tentative arrangements for its pur- 
chase in large quantities already have 
been made pending the time when the 








ALUNITE IN 


Ford interests shall obtain control of 
the Muscle Shoals property. 

Great quantities of aluminum are 
needed in the manufacture of Ford cars, 
and through this agency it can be ob- 
tained at practically no cost because the 
potash and sulphuric acid will already 
have been extracted from the alunite 
and sold at a good profit, the potash 
being in universal demand as fertilizer. 

Alunite, we read, is a pinkish rock of 
volcanic origin. In ancient days there 
was an active volcano in the Tushar 
range—Mount Edna—whose chief occu- 
pation seems to have been emitting 
liquid alunite; and millions of tons of 
the solidified lava now abound, thou- 
sands of feet in thickness. 

A group of Philadelphia capitalists 
were exploring the Tushar Mountains 
for gold. They tunneled and cut and 
stoped through enormous masses of the 
pink spar and threw it out on the dump. 
They didn’t know what it was. They 
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were gold miners and not interested in 
anything else. 

It was an old miner, Ole Larson, who 
woke up to the fact that there might be 
something of value in the rock his em- 
ployers were wasting. The pink spar 
was taken to a chemist. The chemist 
knew what alunite was, but all the alu- 
nite he had ever seen before was so 
contaminated with impurities that it 
was practically valueless. In Larson’s 
sample he found the pure article hith- 
erto known in theory only. As soon as 
Ford learned about it and what it meant 
to the three industries named and to a 
lot of other parallel industries, he lost 
no time in getting as close to it as he 
could. 

There are said to be but two owners 
of the Mount Edna pure alunite depos- 
its—the Armour Fertilizer Company 
through a subsidiary, the Mineral Prod- 
ucts Company, and the Florence Mining 
and Milling Company of Philadelphia. 








Photo by the Keystone View Co. 
THIS IS THE WILSON DAM AT MUSCLE SHOALS ON THE TENNESSEE RIVER 
Its partial construction has cost the Government a pretty penny and Henry Ford proposes to complete 
the structure at an outlay of $20,000,000 and to finance the work by having the Government issue 
non-interest-bearing notes as currency. 


—— 
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The latter company is 
responsible for find- 
ing the alunite and 
controls nine - tenths 
of the mineralized 
mountain. Both of 
these companies were 
active during the war 
in making potash. 
They had not yet 
learned how to con- 
serve the aluminum 
and the sulphuric acid 
as by-products. Now 
they both know how 
and so does Ford. 

Until Ford began to 
take an interest in 
Muscle Shoals, the 
plant, upon which the 
Government had spent 
an enormous sum of 
money, was in a fair 
way of being scrapped. The Sundry 
Civil Appropriation bill of the last Con- 
gress contained an item of $10,000,000 
for the completion of the Wilson dam. 
Before the bill was passed, however, 
this item was stricken out. 

It was understood at that time in 
inner circles that big business interests 
did not want the Government dam com- 
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Photo by Keystone View Co. ; 
THOMAS A. EDISON AND HENRY FORD EN ROUTE TO 


MUSCLE SHOALS 


The great inventor agrees with the motor-car builder that. the Tennessee 
River enterprise, near Florenc, Alabama, is feasible as an industrial 


proposition. 


pleted nor the plant put in operation in 
the manufacture of fertilizer and other 
things in competition with them, and so 
were able to block the plan and have the 
appropriation removed from the bill. 
Whether or not the same interests will 
be strong enough to block the present 
Ford deal remains to be seen. Mean- 
while the country is watching. 





HOW MANY AMERICAN PEOPLE CAN 
AFFORD AUTOMOBILES? 


of the motor makers, kept for pri- 

vate inspection only, is the “satu- 
ration point” of the market. The ghost 
thus far has kept in retirement, for, in 
spite of frequent predictions that the 
time is about due for it to walk abroad, 
the public’s buying ability has continu- 
ally advanced and the appearance of the 
spook has always been indefinitely post- 
poned. Time was when it was thought 
that the use of pleasure cars would 
never extend beyond the 15,000 fam- 
ilies whose incomes exceeded $10,000. 
That it would be seriously considered 
by the 200,000 families with incomes of 
from $5,000 to $10,000 was gravely 


\ 


Te family skeleton in the closet 


doubted; and at an early stage of de- 
velopment the suggestion that the 400,- 
000 households with incomes of from 
$3,000 to $5,000 could buy and support 
cars was “conclusively proved to be im- 
possible.” Yet look at the registration 
figures in the United States to-day—in 
excess of 7,000,000 cars! 

Taking the most carefully estimated 
figures available, families with incomes 
of from $2,000 and upwards number 
some three million units. It is apparent, 
therefore, that we must locate over one- 
half of the motor cars with families or 
individuals whose estimated cash in- 
come is $2,000 or less. This, as Park 
Mathewson, vice-president of the New 





CHICAGO DREAMS OF BEING A _ SEAPORT 


York Business Bourse, observes, in 
Forbes, opens up possibilities of auto 
sales running’ into very high figures, 
especially with an increasing ratio of 
earnings per family. 

Figures show that possibly 80 per 
cent, of all cars made are produced by 
seven of the popular-price manufac- 
turers—Ford, Willys-Overland, Chevro- 
let, Dodge, Buick, Studebaker, Maxwell. 
Hence, from present indications it ap- 
pears that, for some time to come, the 
“higher priced” cars will not be pro- 
duced in sufficient quantity to saturate 
their market, even tho it be limited to 
a comparatively small proportion of the 
auto-buying public. Altho the problem 
of the higher-priced car is well worth 
considering, it is declared to be of no 
such importance as that of the popular- 
priced car. 

The overshadowing problem in the 
motor industry is that of demand, sup- 
ply and saturation point in the field cov- 
ered by the pleasure cars whose price 
appeals to the masses. In this class 
one manufacturer alone advertises his 
capacity as a million cars a year, which 
is about one-seventh of the number of 
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all automobiles in use in this country. 
It is suggested that, “allowing an aver- 
age yearly production of three million 
cars for the next ten years, and giving 
the cheap ones an average life of six 
years, the hypothetical market would 
not be saturated in a decade, even if 
wealth and population stood still.” 

Figures compiled by one of the large 
trust companies showed that during the 
war the three family groups enjoying 
incomes of from $1,000 to $4,000 could 
contribute, in one year, to the purchase 
of Liberty Bonds as follows: Group 
one, $209; group two, $518; group 
three, $931. On the basis of the same 
investment per annum in a motor car 
and its up-keep, if payments were ex- 
tended over a four-year period, it is 
evident to the Forbes statistician that 
an individual in these groups might buy 
an automobile costing $700, $1,200 or 
$2,000 each. Assuming that these 
groups consist in 1920 of the same num- 
ber of families, they could, on the same 
reckoning, buy over sixteen million 
autos at between $600 and $700 and 
half a million machines at around 
$2,000. 





ST. LAWRENCE RIVER CANAL IS BOTH 
DENOUNCED AND CHAMPIONED 


about which the general public is in 

greater need of facts and dispas- 
sionate expert opinion than the St. Law- 
rence Canal and power development 
project which Governor Miller of New 
York characterizes as “an impossible 
dream” and which Governor Allen of 
Kansas stoutly champions in behalf of 
the eighteen middle-west States com- 
posing the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Tidewater Association. The opposition 
of the New York State authorities 
seems to be based on the belief that the 
St. Lawrence Canal will be a rival 
to the New York State barge canal, on 
which $170,000,000 has been expended, 
and that it also will be detrimental to 
the interests of the port of New York. 
The westerners in favor of the project 


| : would be difficult to name a subject 


declare that there is traffic enough for 
both; that not only would the capacity 
of the barge canal be exceeded if it were 
possible to divert all the traffic to the 
canal that is available, but that the port 
of New York is so far behind the times 
that it could not even handle a fair per- 
centage of what the barge canal itself 
could carry. The New York Commercial 
admits the truth of the last contention 
and, declaring that there should be room 
for both canals, defines the St. Law- 
rence proposition as too big to be sum- 
marily thrust aside. 

A report submitted to what is known 
as the International Joint Commission 
by Col. Wooten, of the United States 
Engineer Corps, and W. A. Bowden, of 
the Canadian Department of Railways 
and Canals, states it to be: 
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Courtesy of Compressed Air Magazine 


ROUTE OF THE PROPOSED INTERNATIONAL WATERWAY FROM LAKE ONTARIO TO THE 
HEAD OF OCEAN NAVIGATION 

It is known as the St. Lawrence project and it is endorsed by the Governors of eighteen States, not 
including the State of New York. 


A project designed to provide channels 
with a minimum depth of 25 feet and suffi- 
cient width at all points between Lake 
Ontario and Montreal, which channels 
may be subsequently deepened to 30 feet 
throughout without destroying any perma- 
nent construction; to include the incidental 
development of the first of a series of 
power projects generating 1,460,000 h.p. 
net delivered on the switchboard; to per- 
mit the subsequent development of the re- 
maining power in the river, which will be 
neither hindered nor benefited by this im- 
provement for navigation. 

The length of canal channel is only 33 
miles, and there is strong probability that 
this will be kept within 24 miles when final 
working plans are developed. The esti- 
mated cost of this improvement is $252,- 
728,200, including the cost of development 
of 1,460,000 h.p. and its delivery to switch- 
board. 

The estimated additional cost of obtain- 
ing a navigable depth of 30 feet through- 
out is $17,936,180, or for a 30-foot project 
complete, approximately $270,000,000. 


Governor Miller, assailing the project, 
declares that the tax burden on New 
York in particular and the country in 
general would be increased in order to 
promote an experiment, and that the 
prime necessity is to improve first our 
own ports and waterways instead of 
promoting a project in a foreign coun- 
try. Over and above the estimated cost 
of the channel canal, it would be reason- 
able, in his opinion, to add at least 25 
per cent. as unexpected cost, which 
would bring the United States half up 
to more than $150,000,000 for a canal 
twenty-five feet deep. He estimates that 
it would cost the United States an addi- 


tional $50,000,000 to dredge the chan- 
nels of the St. Lawrence and harbors of 
the Great Lakes to the same depth, so 
that “we have an initial expense of 
$200,000,000 to be borne by the United 
States” as its half of the project. This 
is pointed out to be one-fifth the total 
amount expended on improving all our 
rivers and harbors during the entire 
history of the country. When, echoes 
the New York Times, the people are 
crying for relief from excessive Fed- 
eral taxation, “such a proposal is mon- 
strous.” It also is objected that only 
for seven months of the year at most 
would the route be practicable for navi- 
gation at the northern end, and ice and 
fog would be obstructions and dangers 
for a longer period. “The locks and 
limited channels would shut out the 
deep-sea ships anyway. Besides, the 
latter are much more expensive to build 
and operate, haven’t the carrying capac- 
ity of the lake ships and couldn’t com- 
pete with them. The oceangoers have 
to run all the year round to make a 
living.” 

As to the feasibility of the canal, Col. 
J. G. Warren, Corps of Engineers, U. 8. 
Army, is quoted, in the Manufacturers 
Record, as saying that the Great Lakes 
fleet, composed of the most economical 
carriers in the world, moves more than 
100,000,000 tons of freight each season. 
These vessels are from 280 to 625 feet 
in length and have a carrying capacity 
of from 3,000 to 15,000 short tons. Most 
of them can be loaded to a draft of 
about 22 feet. Col. Warren reminds us 
that the United States has spent about 





ARE COLLEGE MEN UNEDUCATED? 


$135,000,000 in improving the harbors, 
deepening and straightening the chan- 
nels and building locks on the St. 
Mary’s and Niagara rivers. “As a re- 
sult there is now available a ship chan- 
nel through and between the upper lakes 
with a controlling depth of 21 feet at 
mean stage. All the important harbors 
have corresponding depths. From Lake 
Erie through the Welland Canal, Lake 
Ontario and the St. Lawrence river to 
tidewater at Montreal the controlling 
depth is 14 feet.” 

Paul T. Brady, an engineer of stand- 
ing who is identified with important 
hydroelectric developments in the South 
and elsewhere, regards the St. Lawrence 
river development as an undertaking 
that will be “mightily advantageous to 
the United States.” Even under pres- 
ent conditions, he points out, in the 
New York Commercial, a large part of 
the traffic of the central west is seeking 
an outlet at Montreal. The railroad 
terminals in and about Montreal had on 
September 1, 2,000 cars of Canadian 
grain awaiting elevation for shipment 
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abroad. There were 67 vessels in the 
harbor and the river waiting their 
chance to be loaded. The elevators were 
filled with American grains, the Cana- 
dian elevator capacity having been se- 
cured by American exporters ahead of 
Canadian shippers. American grain 
was thus seeking Canadian export in 
preference to export from New York 
and other American ports. Emphasis 
is placed on this fact. 

The development of the St. Lawrence, 
concludes Mr. Brady, and the utilization 
of its power through the States of New 
York and New England would be a bene- 
fit that can scarcely be calculated. “The 
barge canal would be taxed to its utmost 
capacity to take care of the industries 
that would be purely local to the State 
of New York, and the railroads of the 
country would be taxed to their capacity 
to secure money to develop their lines so 
that the produce of the country could be 
brought to the nearest point of water 
transportation instead of attempting to 
haul carloads across the 3,000 miles of 
the United States.” 





WHY COLLEGE BOYS FAIL AS RAIL- 
ROAD MEN 


in the railway service, a high 
official, who writes anonymously 
in the Railway Age, recollects sixty- 
eight college graduates who have come 
under his personal notice in that time, 
one of whom has risen to the chairman- 
ship of the board of a large railroad 
company, one recently retired as a gen- 
eral manager, one is a passenger traffic 
manager, one a secretary and treasurer. 
One rose to be a vice-president in 
charge of the operating department, 
quarreled with his president, resigned 
in a huff, took up other business and 
soon after died. Another rose to be 
president of a railroad, but suddenly 
resigned and has dropped out of rail- 
road work. 
Of the remaining sixty-two, the 
writer is the only one who has remained 
in railroad service, and none of them 


RR “in the rai his two-score years 


has been very successful in any other 


business. One had been appointed an 
assistant trainmaster and had resigned 
because the only place he could get 
board in the town where his head- 
quarters were established was a hotel 
patronized by coal miners who were 
allowed to come to table in their shirt- 
sleeves. This man has since become 
mayor of a good-sized city and is cited 
as a striking exception in proof of the 
rule. All of these men are declared to 
have been selected college graduates, 
mostly from Harvard, Yale and Prince- 
ton (30 to 40 years ago the western 
colleges had not reached their present 
standing), and it would appear that 
they “took hold” of railroading but did 
not “hold on.” 

Admitting that the requirements of 
railroad service are probably more ex- 
acting than those of any other business 
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or profession, and stating that unless a 
man has the will to sacrifice every per- 
sonal desire that will in any way inter- 
fere with his duties, he might as well 
abandon the idea of rising high in the 
railroad service, this writer supposes 
the mathematical chances of reaching 
a high position on a railroad are not 
bright. “Ona railroad with 40,000 em- 
ployees, the positions paying $10,000 a 
year or more may be counted on one’s 
fingers and toes. Until recently, too, 
the permanency of employment on a 
railroad, especially in the higher posi- 
tions, was uncertain. Sudden changes 
of management brought with them 
sweeping changes in personnel. This 
occurs less frequently ‘than formerly. 
In spite of all this, there is to certain 
types of character a fascination in rail- 
road work, just as there is in seafaring, 
which keeps men who have once started 
at it in the service even in spite of the 
lack of personal freedom, the poor pay 
in the lower grades and the slim chance 
of reaching one of the higher posi- 
tions.” 

There is no doubt in the mind of this 
official that railroad managements ap- 
preciate the value of educated men and 
are constantly on the lookout for them, 
but he questions whether the average 
college graduate is educated. Is it, he 
asks, the practice of the modern Amer- 
ican university or college to draw out, 
to expand, to enlarge, the mental facul- 
ties of the student—and he answers, 
“No.” He complains that the system 
of elective courses by which an 18-year- 
old boy, who knows about as much about 
his own capacity as he does about the 
planet Jupiter, picks out just what 
studies he proposes to pursue with a 
view to taking up some particular line 
of work in which he hopes to make 
money as soon as he graduates, is not 
getting an education; he is learning a 
trade. 


“There is nothing mentally expanding 
or widening out in this. On the contrary, 
it is narrowing. An Englishman once said 
to me, ‘You know, I don’t understand your 
college men at all. They take up some 
specialty and are bully good men at that, 
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but, when it comes to anything else, why, 
they couldn’t spell ‘cat.’ ” 

“When a boy goes to college and simply 
studies civil engineering and on gradua- 
tion accepts employment with a railroad 
he has in the first place narrowed his 
chances of promotion to one department 
only. The chances are that he will never 
rise higher than an instrument man, while, 
if he has studied many subjects, thereby 
enlarging his range of vision and broaden- 
ing his views generally, somebody is going 
to find it out and he will get opportunities 
of promotion in other departments pos- 
sibly better suited to him temperamen- 
tally. Our modern system of education is 
wrong as far as fitting men to rise in the 
world is concerned. It is all right to make 
specialists, hewers of wood and drawers 
of water all their lives because they have 
never learned to do but one thing; who 
will set grade stakes accurately, calculate 
strengths of material, make water-soften- 
ing tests and do laboratory work gener- 
ally.” 


Still more severely the writer in the 
Railway Age objects that, owing to the 
lack of real discipline (something that 
makes a man do things he does not want 
to do because it is his duty) in the col- 
leges and in the police department of 
college towns where brutal rowdyism is 
winked at on the plea of being merely 
college prankishness, the average col- 
lege graduate is the most egotistic, con- 
ceited person imaginable. “This is an 
awful handicap to start life with and 
more often than not counterbalances 
the advantage of the education which 
even a good student may have received. 
If many of our colleges were as success- 
ful in filling as they are in swelling the 
heads of their students more college 
men would succeed, not only on rail- 
roads but in other walks of life. I do 
not believe there is any prejudice on 
railroads against college men except 
the prejudice they make individually 
through their conceit and lack of dis- 
cipline.”’ 


Figures announced by the Census Bu- 
reau show that the number of homes in 
the United States is 24,351,676—a home 
being defined as the dwelling place of a 
single family. Of this number the city of 
New York has 1,278,341. 
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The Big Four, and Others of the Peace 
Conference, by Robert Lansing (Hough- 
ton Mifflin), should be read in connection 
with the author’s previous book, “The 
Peace Negotiations, a Personal Narra- 
tive,” and covers some of the same ground. 
If it tells us nothing new or startling, it 
serves to confirm, on the best of evidence, 
impressions of the Paris and Versailles 
meetings that have now become a part of 
world-history. Mr. Lansing’s analyses of 
Clemenceau, Wilson, Lloyd George and Or- 
lando are clear and convincing. He shows 
us Clemenceau dominating the conference 
by sheer force of mind; Wilson out- 
maneuvered; Lloyd George clever, alert, 
but not very deep; and Orlando precise 
and lawyerlike. This book confirms. the 
popular belief that the general scheme of 


the tréaty was worked out by the British 
and French delegations without material 


aid from the Americans. As a conse- 
quence, the American delegation lost pres- 
tige. Mr. Lansing says that President 
Wilson, throughout his stay in Paris, 
treated his colleagues merely as a group of 
secretaries, or possibly as men of even less 
importance, and arrogated to himself all 
right to conduct negotiations in the Ameri- 
can behalf. 


The Great Deception, by Samuel Colcord 
(Boni and Liveright), is in part explained 
by its secondary title, “Bringing Into the 
Light the Real Meaning and Mandate of 
the Harding Vote as to Peace,” but might 
have been named “The Great Misconcep- 
tion,” as even its author admits. The 
word “deception,” he says, “is used in this 
volume only in rare instances in its strict- 
est sense, as implying deliberate purpose 
to deceive.” What he wants to show is the 
strange combination of circumstances that 
has “tricked many of our citizens into a 
great and very injurious misconception of 
the meaning of the election result.” The 
vote which elected President Harding was 
not, Mr. Colcord contends, a repudiation 
of the League of Nations in its entirety. 
Qn the contrary, “the vote of the average 
Republican was against the League as it 


then ex’sted, but for it with Republican 
reservations, or its equivalent in an asso- 
ciation of nations.” Mr. Colcord develops 
this point at great length and with great 
ability, reiterating his conviction that if 
the deception or misconception of which he 
complains becomes widely accepted, it may 
check and postpone indefinitely that true 
“internationalism” in which America is in 
duty bound to play its part. 


The Friendly Arctic, by Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson (Macmillan), is the story of 
five years in the polar regions backed by 
the Canadian Government. It records the 
mapping of 100,000 square miles of polar 
territory, and may accurately be said to 
mark a new era in polar exploration. 
Until now explorers going north have 
based their calculations on the supposed 
necessity of taking with them all the food 
and fuel they would need going and return- 
ing. Stefansson shows that it is possible 
to live as you. go along. The arctic, in 
other words, is friendly. Instead of being 
sterile, as has often been thought, it 
abounds in animal life and is covered in 
summer with bright-colored flowers. Even 
the “Arctic night” has its bright side. The 
winter darkness is a period of holiday. 
“The Eskimo,” Stefansson tells us, “has 
found it inconvenient to hunt during the 
periods of extreme darkness and sees to it 
that he has laid up a sufficient store of 


‘food to take him through for a month or 


two. Having no real work to do, he makes 
long journeys to visit his friends and, ar- 
rived, spends his time in singing, dancing 
and revelry. For this reason most Eski- 
mos look forward to the winter darkness 
more than any other period.” 


Mexico on the Verge, by E. J. Dillon 
(Doran), is a brief for President Obregon. 
We are left in doubt as to just what the 
title means, but Dr.. Dillon seems to indi- 
cate that Mexico is either on the verge of 
a new liberty or else is in danger of sub- 
jugation by the United States. Oil, it is 
clear, is the word and the substance 
which, more than any other, is to deter- 
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mine the destiny of Mexico. American, 
British and French bankers are unwilling 
to invest money in Mexican oil until the 
American President recognizes General 
Obregon, and President Harding will not 
recognize the new Mexican ¥uler until he 
accepts a commercial treaty drafted at 
Washington. Dr. Dillon sympathizes with 
Obregon’s reluctance to sign this treaty, 
and explains his attitude. The issue is 
complicated, and the end is not yet in sight. 


In One Man’s Life, by Albert Bigelow 
Paine (Harper), is the story of Theodore 
N. Vail and vividly re-creates the person- 
ality of a man whom Lord Northcliffe 
termed the most interesting he met in 
America, the man “who swept away time 
and distance and made neighbors of 100,- 
000,000 people.” It is Vail’s distinction 
that he brought to the inventive genius of 
Alexander Graham Bell the equally indis- 
pensable genius of a business man. When 
we name these two, we name the men who 
have made the telephone possible. Vail 
was born in Ohio, and worked in his youth 
as a drug clerk and a route agent. He 
was 35 years old when he organized the 
Bell Telephone Company. He lived to see 
the telephone develop from a toy into an 
instrument of universal service. 


Variations, by James Huneker (Scrib- 
ner), is described by Benjamin de Cas- 
seres in the New York Herald as a splen- 
did introduction to the study of the 16 


other volumes of Huneker. “They all re- 
veal his polyphonic and _ polychromatic 
soul.” In this posthumous volume he 
capers, flits and pirouets, with the light- 
ness of an intellectual Mordkin, from 
Flaubert to Pennell, from alcohol to 
Chopin, from old prints to Browning, from 
Socialism to Faust, from Cosima Wagner 
to “Potterism,” from Caruso to Buddha, 
from Nordau to Jack Haverly. “If you 
are tired of that deadly bromide called the 
‘American essay,’”’ Mr. De Casseres says, 
“read ‘Variations,’ and then all the rest of 
James Gibbons Huneker—the American 
Columbus who discovered Europe.” 


Tired Radicals, by Walter Weyl 
(Huebsch), is hailed in the London Times 
as “one of the most thought-provoking and 
illuminating books that America has pro- 
duced in our generation,” and impresses 
one deeply with a sense of the loss suffered 
by the death of its author in November, 
1919, at the too early age of 46. Not even 
Maynard Keynes has surpassed in bril- 
liance and penetration the study of Presi- 
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dent Wilson in Paris which Mr. Wey] first 
published in the New Republic and which 
appears here in company with essays rang- 
ing from “The Crumbling House of Lords” 
to “The Conquering Chinese.” The essay 
from which the book takes its title is a 
pleasantly cynical discussion of the ulti- 
mate subsidence into quietism of so many 
people who set out to revolutionize society. 


Beggars’ Gold, by Ernest Poole (Mac- 
millan), is damned by Wilson Follett in 
the New York Evening Post as an impossi- 
ble combination of art and propaganda, 
but is, nevertheless, a stirring perform- 
ance. It takes its title from a saying of 
its heroine’s father that we are all “beg- 
gars sitting on bags of gold,” and applies 
this saying, with special force, to China, a 
country that she describes as “helpless 
now, right down on her back, but with a 
past and a future, oh, so vast and beauti- 
ful.” China, indeed, is the lode-star of the 
book, and becomes for its hero, a New 
York school-teacher, a symbol of all he 
dreams and desires. The deepest meaning 
of the story is set in the mouth of a 
Chinaman who calls Americans to his land 
and prophesies that “slowly, slowly, chil- 
dren growing up, different in every land, 
will rear upon the earth, and reaching up 
into the stars, a new civilization, built on 
the communion of free individual souls— 
helping one another—giving, receiving— 
rising still!” 


Niels Lyhne, by Jens Peter Jacobsen 
(Doubleday, Page), is a book that Henrik 
Ibsen once called the greatest novel of the 
nineteenth century. It has something of 
Ibsen’s gloom and idealism, and it marks 
a period in which Jacobsen, a contempo- 
rary of Georg Brandes, was helping to 
“break through” stagnating Danish tradi- 
tions. The theme of the story is the 
familiar one of the poet at war with life 
and with his environment. Niels never 
succeeds in writing the poems of which he 
dreams, but he does learn life’s realities if 
only through the failures and the suffer- 
ings that he endures. He comes to doubt 
and almost to despair, yet he is sustained 
by the pride of his unbelief. The story is 
finely translated by Hanna Astrup Larsen 
and appeals to Lola Ridge (in the Double 
Dealer) as a work of rare spiritual vital- 
ity. “It is curious,” she says, “that this im- 
pression of vital spiritual life should fill a 
book by an avowed atheist who died as did 
his hero, Lyhne, with undaunted soul front- 
ing the certainty of eternal extinction.” 





funmakers, Robert Benchley, dra- 
matic editor of Life, more than 
fulfils expectations. It is illustrated by 
Gluyas Williams, and contains 22 sketches 
ranging in subject from “the tortures of 
week-end visiting” to “a piece of roast 
beef.” These sketches, Mr. Benchley in- 
forms us, appeared originally in Vanity 
Fair, the New York Tribune Sunday Mag- 
azine, Collier’s Weekly, Life and Motor 
Print, “all but two of these magazines im- 
mediately afterward having either discon- 
tinued publication or changed hands.” 
One of the best of the sketches 


f HE first book* of that cheerfulest of 


NONSENSE _ / 


number of witnesses who will sign state- 
ments to the effect that my voice changed 
about twelve years ago, and that m or- 
dinary conversation my tone, if not espe- 
cially virile, is at least consistent and 
even. But when, for instance, I give an 
order at a soda fountain, if the clerk over- 
awes me at all, my voice breaks into a 
yodel that makes the phrase “Coffee, egg 
and milk” a pretty snatch of song, but 
practically worthless as an order. 

If the soda counter is lined with cus- 
tomers and the clerk so busy tearing up 
checks and dropping them into the toy 





is entitled “Coffee, Megg and 
Ilk, Please”: 


Give me any topic in current 


sociology, such as “The Work- 


ing Classes vs. the Working 
Classes,” or “Various Aspects 
of the Minimum Wage,” and I 
can talk on it with considerable 
confidence. I have no hesitation 
in putting the Workingman, as 
such, in his pkace among the 
hewers of wood and drawers of 
water—a necessary adjunct to 
our modern life, if you will, but 
of little real consequence in the 
big events of the world. 

But when I am confronted, in 
the flesh, by the “close up” of a 
workingman with any vestige of 
authority, however small, I im- 
mediately lose my perspective— 
and also my poise. I become 
servile, almost cringing. I feel 
that my modest demands on his 
time may, unless tactfully pre- 
sented, be offensive to him and 
result in something, I haven’t 
been able to analyze just what, 
perhaps public humiliation. 

My timidity when dealing 
with minor officials strikes me 
first in my voice. I have any 











“PLACING BOTH HANDS ON THE COUNTER, I EMIT 


WHAT PROMISES TO BE A PERFECT BELLOW” 


* Or ALL THINGS. 
ley. Holt. 


By Robert Bench- 


Gluyas Williams’ portrayal of the embarrassment of the 


modern man at a soda fountain. 
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“THE MOST POPULAR BOOK ON EARTH’—THE TELE- 


PHONE BOOK 


One of Gluyas Williams’ illustrations for Robert Benchley’s 


new book, “Of All Things !”’ 


banks that they seem to resent any call 
on their drink-mixing abilities, I might 
just as well save time and go home and 
shake up an egg and milk for myself, for 
I shall not be waited on until every one 
else has left the counter and they are put- 
ting the nets over the caramels for the 
night. I know that. I’ve gone through it 
too many times to be deceived. 

For there is something about the reali- 
zation that I must shout out my order 
ahead of someone else that absolutely in- 
hibits my shouting powers. I will stand 
against the counter, fingering my ten-cent 
check and waiting for the clerk to come 
near enough for me to tell him what I 
want, while, in the meantime, ten or a 
dozen people have edged up next to me and 
given their orders, received their drinks 
and gone away. Every once in a while I 
catch a clerk’s eye and lean forward mur- 
muring, “Coffee”—but that is as far as I 
get. Someone else has shoved his way in 
and shouted, “Coca-Cola,” and I draw back 
to get out of the way of the vichy spray. 
(Incidentally, the men who push their way 
in and footfault on their orders always ask 
for “Coca-Cola.” Somehow it seems like 
painting the lily for them to order a nerve 
tonic.) 

I then decide that the thing for me to do 
is to speak up loud and act brazenly. Sol 
clear my throat, and, placing both hands 
on the counter, emit what promises to be a 
perfect bellow: “Correz, MEGG AND ILK.” 
This makes just about the impression 
you’d think it would, both on my neighbors 
and the clerk, especially as it is delivered 
in a tone which ranges from a rich bary- 
tone to a rather rasping tenor. At this I 
withdraw and go to the other end of the 


counter, where I can begin life 
over again with a clean slate. 

Here, perhaps, I am suddenly 
confronted by an impatient clerk 
who is in a perfect frenzy to 
grab my check and tear it into 
bits to drop in his box. “What’s 
yours?” he flings at me. I im- 
mediately lose my memory and 
forget what it was that I want- 
ed. But here is a man who has 
a lot of people to wait on and 
who doubtless gets paid accord- 
ing to the volume of business he 
brings in. I have no right to 
interfere with his work. There 
is a big man edging his way 
beside me who is undoubtedly 
going to shout “Coca-Cola” in 
half a second. So I beat him to 
it and say “Coca-Cola,” which is prob- 
ably the last drink in the store that I want 
to buy. But it is the only thing that I can 
remember at the moment, in spite of the 
fact that I have been thinking all morning 
how good a coffee, egg and milk would 
taste. I suppose that one of the psycho- 
logical principles of advertising is to ham- 
mer the name of your product into the 
mind of the timid buyer that when he is 
confronted by a brisk demand for an order 
he can’t think of anything else to say, 
whether he wants it or not. 

This dread of offending the minor official 
or appearing to a disadvantage before a 
clerk extends even to my taking nourish- 
ment. . 

I don’t think that I have ever yet gone 
into a restaurant and ordered exactly 
what I wanted. If only the waiter would 
give me the card and let me alone for, say, 
fifteen minutes, as he does when I want to 
get him to bring me my check, I could work 
out a meal along the lines of what I like. 
But when he stands over me, with disgust 
clearly registered on his face, I order the 
thing that I like least and consider myself 
to be lucky to get out of it with so little 
disgrace. 

And yet I have no doubt that if one 
could see him in his family life the Work- 
ingman is just an ordinary person like the 
rest of us. He is probably not at alli as 
we think of him in our dealings with him— 
a harsh, dictatorial, intolerant autocrat, 
but rather a kindly soul who likes nothing 
better than to sit by the fire with his chil- 
dren and read. 

And he would probably be the first per- 
son to scoff at the idea that he could 
frighten me. 
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A scene on Broadway, New York, in 1890, 
showing the density of overhead wires 
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The same scene after the overhead wires were 
replaced by underground cables 


Improvements 


The history of the telephone 


is a record of constant improve- 
ment. Only by numerous inven- 
tions and ceaseless research for 
new and better ways has the 
present standard been reached. 


Two-score years ago the tele- 
phone could hardly carry the 
human voice across a city. Now 
it carries it distinctly across this 
great continent. The once 
familiar network of overhead 
wires in large cities has been re- 
placed by systems of under- 
ground cables, each cable con- 
taining thousands of slender, 
sensitive wires. 

Switchboards, once primitive 
devices, called upon to handle 
only a few connections and 
limited in their workings, have 
now become great and precise 


mechanisms through which the 
volume and complexity of tele- 
phone traffic is handled with me- 
chanical perfection. 

With the continued growth in 
the number of telephone users, 
there is a continued increase in 
the problems of speed, accuracy 
and speech transmission. 

These are the problems for- 
ever before the scientists and 
engineers of the Bell System; 
and the solution of these prob- 
lems, in advance of necessity, 
is the objective of this great body 
of specially trained experts. 

The Bell System will con- 
tinue the improvements necessary 
to maintain its standard of ser- 
vice, which is the best and 
cheapest telephone service in 


the world. 


“Bett System® 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all 


directed toward Better Service 
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This book, Ahead,” is unique. It is 
based on Ss _ yet it reads like fiction. 
contains a great moral. This book has taught 
thousands how to save—how to be thrifty. 

National) head” is now in its tenth ofitien, It is 
Nationally known. am 7 the ote = of Peter Perkins 
—how he conceived a accumulated over 
$10,000 me 18 years by saving and investing $25. nd ot 


— 
aa 


month. 2 worked no mi: Hetook no short cut t 

t his a to work on his plan, stuck 
ioit St teithtone and interest and dividends did the rest. 
The book shows you how todo likewise — how to in- 
vest in stocks and bonds of the world’s largest cor- 
porations to make the utmost profit. The plan makes 
you a good saver. It shows you how to save mone 
now wasted. It couples investing pay saving, an 
provides the =" incentive that keeps you 
resolve from laggi Saving Le yy profit is ow 


some drudgery. Saving | with Y profit i 8 a fascinating 
experince. Many [nd it is the “‘greatest game in the 
world.”” All can play it. 


le to your tstep: Cut this ad out, write name and ad- 
Utes macnn code oy Tule yon cca on, ie 

se a 
copy of of “GETTING GA HEAD” by return mall. I. ?. 
Over 97$0f all sy J. 4 to save and invest on this plan 
continue with it. Whatareater i it eould you have to 
af Tenet cond Sore oo Gocuse te cand peur ammo and 


KRIEBEL & CO. 


Investment Securities 
137 South LaSalle Street, CHICAGO 








(Under Contract With Bermuda Govt.) 


The palatial steamers of the Furness Bermuda 
Line land their passengers and baggage directly 
at Hamilton Dock, avoiding the discomforts, in- 
convenience and delay of landing by tender. They 
use oil fuel, ensuring speed and eliminating the 
cinders and dirt common to coal-burning steamers. 

Sailings Twice Weekly 
From N. Y. every Wed. & Sat. 
From Bermuda every Tues. & Sat. 


Tickets good on either steamer. 
Offering unequalled express service via 


Ss. S. “FORT VICTORIA” 
. Twin-screw, 14,000 tons displacement 
S. S. “FORT HAMILTON ” 
Twin-screw, 11,000 tons displacement 
Bermuda offers all outdoor sports, 


including Golf, Tennis, Sailing, Bathing, Fishing, 
Riding, Driving, &c. 


No Passports—Many Modern Hotels. 
Write for illustrated literature to 
FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 
34 Whitehall St., N. Y. Or any Tourist Agent. 














A restful sail through summer seas. Balmy 
breezes, Old World cities, Quaint People, 
Motoring, Sports, and exceptional steamer 
service. 


ALL EXPENSE CRUISE--16 Days $180 “iP 


Large 10,000-ton steamers especially designed ons 
luxuriously fitted for service in the tropics. Wide 
choice of accommodations ranging from comfort- 
able staterooms at minimum rates to suites with 
private bath. Rates cover all necessary expenses 
of meals and stateroom accommodations for entire 
trip to and around island and return to New York. 
Write for attractive booklets giving Jull information 


PORTO RICO LINE 7° BROADWAY 
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Chicago's Wonderful New Hotel 


HUN LHL 


A DELIGHTFUL 
PLACE TO STOP 


Prices Unusually Moderate 


For charm of location THE DRAKE has no rival, 
in the view-point of world-wide travelers. Within 
easy reach of theatres, shops, and all the ceaseless 
activities of the city, yet free and unobstructed on the 
quiet shores of Lake Michigan. All rooms light and 
airy, outside, with bath. 


Rooms as low as $4 single, $6 double. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


Om TYRAKE 


Lake Shore Drive and Upper Michigan Ave.,. Chicago. 
Under the direction of The Drake Hotel Company, 
owners of THE BLACKSTONE. 
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now is the time to plan your trip 


HIS is the year to see Europe. A vast 
change is in progress there—Europe is 
seething with new ideas, new impulses, a 
cross-sea of conflicting aspirations, desires, 
interests, hopes. 

Side by side with this New Europe is the 
Europe of ancient tradition, of Art and Letters 
and Music. It is a situation infinitely dramatic 
—a drama that may never be played again. 


See Europe this year, before 
this opportunity passes. Visit the 
battlefields before reconstruc- 
tion obscures them. Become 
familiar with new business con- 
ditions. A vacation in Europe 


45 Broadway 


Write for Booklet 


Your Government wishes the name of every pros- 
pective traveler. If you are considering an ocean 
woyage anywhere, send the information blank now— 
no matter when you intend to go. You will receive 
without cost the Government's booklet of authentic 
travel information; descriptions of ships and literature 
on foreign countries, You will be under no obligation. 

If you cannot take an ocean trip, clip the information 
blank anyway and urge some friend who may go to 
send it in. Do not send the blank in for your friend; 
simply give it to him to send in, Thus you will 
help build the American Merchant Marine, 


For information in regard to sail- 
ings and accommodations, address 


United States Lines 


Moore and McCormack, Inc. 
Roosevelt Steamship Co., Inc. 
United American Lines, Inc. 


now costs less, The average American 
salary is a rich man’s income in Europe today. 


U. S. Government passenger liners are now 
among the finest afloat. ‘They are famed alike 
for comfort, cuisine and service. Every detail 
is arranged to delight the most exacting traveler. 
The S. S. George Washington, flagship of the 
Shipping Board’s great fleet, is an aristocrat of 
theSeas. You willbe proud to sailon such aship, 
knowing that it is in part your 
ship. See Europe now, when 
you can see more at less cost. 
Send in the information blank 
and let your Government give 
you the information you need. 


New York City 


} °S INFORMATION BLANK 
To U.S. Shioging. Besre 


Information Section 
Washington, D. C. 
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Please send without obli n the U. S. Govern- 
ment Booklet giving travel facts and also information 

} Tegarding the U.S. Government ships. 
1 am considering a trip to Europe (] to The 
Orient (1) to South Americal). 

I have definitely decided to go () I am merely con- 
sidering the possibility). 1 would 
24(,34(). 1 will go alone (1), wii 


If I go date will be about 


others [). 


1st class [) , 





| My Name 











U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 


ll My Street No. or R. F. D. 





Tewn 





Information Section 1232 





Washington, D. C. 
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Evolution Is Rapid 
These Days 


7 


HERE never has been a time when conditions 
changed so quickly—when life bettered itself 
so consistently—when the inventive mind turned 
so readily to new things that better fill old needs. 


New conveniences and comforts are coming in 
all the time. And the conditions under which all 
things are made and sold are subject to frequent 
alteration. 


The rapidity of modern commercial evolution 
vitally affects us all. And especially it affects the 
purchasing power of our money. 


Whether you buy little or much, in order to buy 
intelligently, you must keep yourself informed. 
And there is only one way in which you can keep 
your information up to the minute. 


Read the advertisements. 


The advertisements are messages from the business 
world to you. They inform you of all that the 
world of invention and discovery is doing to make 
your work easier, your home life more pleasant, 
your clothing and food problems less difficult. 


Read the advertisements and reap 
the advantage that is yours 
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Good Bookcase 


for the price of a good book. 







30% than other 


ON APPROVAL— DIRECT TO USER 


/T GROWS W/TH YOUR LIBRARY 


Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users—Made for and universally + in 
the finest homes and offices throughout the country. Made in sec- 
tions of different sizes combining utility, economy and attractive ap- 
pearance. Fitted with felt-cushioned, dust-proof doors. Method 
of interlocking concealed—no unsightly metal bands exposed. Style 
shown above is beautifully finished in SOLID OAK with non-bind- 
ing, disappearing glass doors. Other styles, with and without doors, 
in different grades and finishes, all at very reasonable prices, shown 
in our catalog. Shipped direct from factory ON APPROVAL 
ata ae ag saving to YOU. Write for new catalog No. 82. 

HE 4. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 

” Mfrs. Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets. 


IMPORTANT! 


When notifying Current 
Opinion of a change in 
address, subscribers should 
give both the old and the 
new address. This notice 
should reach us about two 
weeks before the change is 
to take effect. 























New Way 
to Stop 
Falling Hair 


Simple, natural methods bring amazing new life, 
luxuriance and beauty to hair. 


ALDNESS and falling hair can posi- 

tively be prevented—without the use of 
hair tonics, preparations, or artificial treat- 
ments of any 
kind. Unless you 
are already total- 
ly bald, simply by 
following a few 
simple laws of 
Nature you can 
acquire a beauti- 
ful, thick, luxuri- 
ant crop of hair, 
prevent prema- 
ture greyness, 
eradicate dan- 
druff or any 


Bernarr Macfadden. Note > , 
his thick, luxuriant, other i orm of 
scalp disease. 


healthy hair. 
No Excuse for Grey Hair 


There is no necessity for your hair getting thin or 
prematurely grey. You can keep it vigorous and healthy 
simply by employing Nature’s own secrets of hair growth 
and beauty. These are now revealed in full in the new 
book entitied “Hair Culture,” a remarkable treatise written 
by Bernarr Macfadden, world-famous Physical Culturist 
who tells how to care for your hair, the causes of hair 
troubles, what to do for dry or oily scalps, how to pre- 
vent baldness, how to make the hair luxuriant and healthy. 


Send No Money 


Examine “Hair Culture” for yourself, without obliga- 
tion, and see how easy it is to follow the methods that 
quickly bring new life, new lustre and luxuriance to 
your hair. Bon't send one cent in advance—just fill in 
and mail the coupon below, and the book will come by 
return mail. Upon arrival the postman only $2.00. 
Then, after you have kept ‘ “Hair Culture” for 5 days and 
applied its methods, if you are not more than satisfied, 
return it and your money will be promptly refunded. 


Physical Culture Corporation 


Dept. CO-2, 119 West 40th Street, New York City 


Physical Culture Corporation 
Dept. C 0-2, 119 West 40th Street, New York 


Gentlemen :— 

Without obligation on my part, please send me a copy of 
Bernarr Macfadden’s Book ‘Hair Culture,”” giving me all of 
Nature’s simple methods for preserving and beautifying the hair. 
I will pay postman $2.00 on arrival, but I have the privilege of 
returning the book if I desire and you will refund my money 


Name 
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To Current Opinion Readers: 
I wish to express my appreciation of your generous 
acceptance of my wares, which has been largely responsible 


for their distribution throughout this country. 
ALEXIS BRUSOFF 





Hammered Brass Tea or Coffee Set 


Russian 
Hand-Hammered Brass 
The Present Vogue 


For many years in Russia the most 
beautiful objects of art have been 
fashioned in hand-hammered brass. 
It may be that the work of Russian 
craftsmen is just now having its in- 
fluence uponthe designers of America. 


This would partially account for the 
enthusiasm with which the work of my 
fellow craftsmen, trained in the brass 
shops of Russia,is now being received. 


Many of my designs are finding their 
way into the most discriminating 
homes. 


A few purchasers have expressed their opinion of Russian Brass: 


Syracuse, New York. 

The Russian hammered brass coffee 
set arrived safely and I must send a few 
words of appreciation so that the one 
who made it can know how much it has 
been admired and how very effective it 
looks in my dining-room where it im- 
parts just the right amount of rich, warm 
color. The shape of the coffee pot is 
especially interesting. 

I don’t see how it could have been 
done for such a small sum. 


(Mrs.) M. A. H. 





i] ALEXIS BRUSOFF, 


48 West 47th St., New York City 

Please tell me more about Russian Hammered 
Brass, and how I may receive one piece FREE. 
No obligation in asking. 





Chicago, Illinois. 
Your coffee set is a bargain at your price. I 
had the good fortune to get a similar set while 
a member of the United States army in Russia 
in 1919. py Sons 
Grantville, Kansas. 
My Russian brass coffee set was received in 
good shape. It is beautiful in design and work- 
manship and I am very much pleased. 
(Mrs.) C. K. 
Austin, Texas. 


The several pieces of Russian brass were re- 
ceived in very good condition. ey are 
charming pieces and it makes me more than 
ever desire the samovar when I look at them. 

(Mrs.) J. T. N. 


How You May Receive A 
Piece of Hammered Brass Free 


If you will kindly send me your name 
and address I will be more than glad to 
tell you more about Russian hammered 
brass and how you may receive free an 
attractive example of my work. 
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Are YOU Old At Forty? 


What You Should Know About the 
Glands of Your Body 








Read the following testimo- 
nials—we have many more 


Lawrence, Kansas. 
The Electro Thermal Company, 
Steubenville, Ohio. 

The Electro Thermal appliance 
is an EXCELLENT INSTRUMENT 
FOR THE TREATMENT OF 
RECTAL AND PROSTATIC CON- 
DITIONS, and the most satisfac- 
tory rectal appliance I have ever 
used. The instrument itself is 
HIGH GRADE and simple to op- 
erate. I am very well pleased with 
the results produced through its use. 

Yours truly, 
Dr. R. C. ALBRIGHT. 


Canton, Illinois, 
July 27, 1921. 
The Electro Thermal Company, 
Steubenville, Ohio. 

The appliance I bought from you 
some time ago for enlarged prostate 
saved me from an operation. It 
also helped my digestion and rheu- 
matism. It is a god-send to suffer- 
ing humanity, a trial will convince 
the most skeptical. You may use this 
as you see fit with my signature. 

Yours truly, 
R. C. COX. 
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You have observed that some men of 70 appear to be 
younger in vitality than other men of 40 or 50. There is 
a vigor, an alertness, a commanding appearance much ad- 
mired and coveted by the man who knows he is much 
younger in years. Perhaps the most common cause of ebb- 
ing strength is a disturbed condition of a vital gland. 
Even men of iron constitution are not exempt from this 
amazingly common irregularity. We have for limited dis- 
tribution an ethically accurate, educational and interesting 
free book. 


You will know the truth by the test 
of reason 


Its message may prove of unsuspected value to you. It explains 
how a disturbed condition of this vital gland may cause sciatica, 
backache, painful and tender feet, interrupted sleep and other 
extremely uncomfortable and often serious conditions. It tells 
of Thermalaid, a simple means by which the essential of a new 
hygienic principle, done into convenient form, corrects this 
prostate gland condition and its attendant health faults without 
medicine, massage or knife.’ Followers of the great Metchinkoff 
and other investigators in the science of long life, endorse this 
means. The records of its success for five years is incontro- 
vertible. 


MAIL COUPON:NOW -----—------------ 


The Electro Thermal Co., 2005 Main St., Steubenville, O. 


Please send me, without any obligation, your free book, “YOU WILL KNOW THE TRUTH 


BY THE TEST OF REASON.” 
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How You Can Visualize the Results of the | 
Disarmament Conference 


ADMIRAL PEARY’S NEW FLAT GLOBE OF THE WORLD ONLY $2.35 
An Amazing Offer to Current Opinion Readers 


Indispensable for school, home 
and office 

In 12 colors on linen; 
28 inches wide; con- 
tains all the markings | 
\ of the newest ball- 
globe 



















Our special offer gives 
you service equal to a 
$29.75 mounted ball-globe 
for only $2.35 


DMIRAL ROBERT E. PEARY’S last great service to the world was to perfect the | 
A New Flat-Globe which enables one to instantly picture the entire round world. It 

combines the accuracy of the expensive mounted ball-globe and the convenience and 
low cost of the flat-map. With it you can quickly locate the many places under discussion 
at the Disarmament Conference and realize the magnitude of the political problems raised 
by geography. 

The New Flat-Globe conveniently shows the entire Eastern hemisphere on one side and 
the entire Western hemisphere on the reverse side. It pictures the entire earth’s surface at 
a glance and gives by a skillful combination of 12 distinct colors on a beautiful calendered 
surface the new boundary lines of all the nations of the world. 

You will find on the New Flat-Globe the sailing routes, cable lines, international and 
standard time divisions and other information invaluable to every one interested in world d 
trade and commerce. 

It measures 28 inches in diameter, is flexible, light in weight but strong. It is easy to 
consult whether held in the hand, laid on the table or hung on the wall. 


DR. FRANK CRANE SAYS-- 


“Keeping up with world affairs without the aid of a globe is just about as easy as increasing one’s vocabulary 
without the use of a dictionary.” 
What was your reaction when you read Lenin’s speech defending the action of the Soviet government 
in which he declared: 
“A very acute enmity is growing between Ameiica and Japan. We are going to use this 
enmity in giving to America a lease on Kamchatka. The agreement is not yet signed but 
“aS 





in Japan they talk already with fury about this concession.” 


Did you realize that Kamchatka noses right up against Japan, so that this American concession 


2-22 could not be developed without trespassing on territory which Japan considers within her sphere 
of influence? } 
CURRENT 2, This New Flat-Globe was manufactured to retail at $5.00 
OPINION, and many hundreds es a rag B o ey P saa nn age able to offer you this 
compact, accurate and up-to-date globe which is indispensable to every progressive man 
Current Opinioth St., and woman, at less than half the former price. 
ew York 1 However, the supply for distribution in this manner is limited; in order to be 


Y sure that one of these globes is reserved for you, you should clip the coupon and 
Please send ig wl mail it to-day. 

copy of Admira) Peary’s P F 
New Flat-Globe of the World. Send the coupon to-day and we will mail 
Printed in 12 colors on genu- Send No Money Now (in a-heavy tube) a New Flat-Globe 
ine linen. I will examine it in printed on genuine linen. You may then examine the globe in your own 
my own home for 10 days and if I home for ten days and find the multitude of daily uses to which it can be 
decide to keep it will send you $2.35. . put. If at the end of that time you do not want it, it may be returned 

If I do not I will remail the globe to to us and you will owe us nothing. 
you and owe you nothing. If you decide to keep the Globe you may remit only $2.85, 
which includes the expense of wrapping in a 28-inch cardboard 


MAME. cccccccceccccccccesccccccecccccccccccccess “3 tube and postage. 
ne: SIGN AND MAIL, THE COUPOR NOW BEFORE IT 1S TOO LATE 
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Two Large, Handsome 
Volumes 


HIS magnificent work contains actual color re- 
productions of the world-famous “Old Masters” 
which thousands upon thousands of Americans 
yearly travel all over Europe tosee and study. You 
no longer need leave your own home to see these 
famous masterpieces. We bring them to you to 
your very door. 
As owner of these splendid volumes you will possess in actual 
colors beautiful reproductions of the Mona Lisa—the most famous 
picture in the w orld: Millet’s “Angelus,” Rubens’ “Judgment of Paris,” Titian’s “Venus 
and Adonis,” Turner’ s wonderful Marine Pictures, the famous portrait of King Philip 
of Spain by Velasquez, and nearly 100 others almost equally famous—the choice of the 
entire art-loving world. 
It’s just as if you visited the Louvre and Luxembourg Galleries in Paris, the National, Tate and 
Guildhall in London; the Wallace Collection and many others. Yet you don’t even have to stir from 
your chair. And instead of seeing the pictures once and then hurriedly, as you do in visiting the 
galleries, you can have them to own and live with year in and year out. 


Over Five Million Dollars Worth of Paintings 


The paintings in this great collection are those that are talked of and discussed by intellectual people every- 
where—paintings with which every well-educated -person should be familiar. They represent canvases valued 
at more than Five Million Dollars. 








4 gold. The introduction is by G. K. Chesterton. 
i Some of the A Real Library of Art Each picture is accompanied by a lucid explana- 
Painters 1n this Work “Famous Paintings’ is more than a mere tion of the motif of the painting itself and a 
collection of pictures. It is published in co- brief sketch of the life of the artist. 
Leighton operation with Cassell & Company, the famous You not only become thoroughly acquainted 
Lawrence London publishers. The paintings are repro- with the character of each man’s work, but you 
Mauve Ghich perfectly conveys tho eubet vahoms Of the Ninn tho diet petets shout the ectievs Ip and 
¥ habits, so that you'll be able to talk about them 
Melegontor original Each one is mounted on heary yrhite with authority. Tt is a comprehensive reference 
Morland framing. and the whole is "nandeomely bound library ever at your elbow. You'll be proud to 
Murillo in two large volumes—11 x 15 inches, in half possess such beautiful volumes, and proud to 
Peacock leather, beautifully embossed and decorated in Show them to your friends. 
— 4 
reat lc k;$'l hlrhR.hULUlrlidCwWwlCU ww gg lee eee ew = ee ee a a a a es 
eenstte Sent on Approval j EXAMINATION COUPON 
Romney The two splendid volumes of | Sign and Mail To-day 
——_ “Famous Paintings’ will be | FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
Sadler shipped to you on approval. Mere- = 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Sargent ly enclose $2.00 with the coupon. C. O. 2-22 
Stanley Your set will be forwarded, all | “send me, on approval, carriagé charges paid, the two volumes 
Steen charges prepaid, at once. Exam- | of Famous Paintings. 1 enclose $2.00. If satisfactory, I will re- 
Stone ine it at your leisure in your own tain the work and wend you $2.00 per month thereafter until 
Swan home. Then if you feel you can | * $25.00 in all have been paid, completing the purchase. If I do 
Titian afford not to own this great work, not want the books, I will return them within five days at your 
Troyon send it back witliin five days and ! expense, you will refund the money I have paid, and I will owe 
Tuke your money will be instantly re- you nothing. 
Turner funded without question or red i 
Velasquez tape; otherwise pay $2.00 month- | NAME 
Walker ly until $25.00—the price of the | NAME .... 22... escceeeeeeneeeeeceeereeceesterteneeeeeeeeans 
a set—is paid. you wish to pay 
Watts cath, send only, $24.00, Our pres. MITER «<0: amn acsetbin cere diahteemerenien duane ae ow 
Webster ent supply of these sets is limit 
Whistler and to insure your receiving your , CTBT. . ccc cccccvctcacvcccseccioe ces STATE... ....cseseeseee 
set you must act promp 
! 
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Will You Join This Party 
on a Trip Through Europe? 


Charles Dickens 

Robert Louis Stevenson 

Sir Walter Scott 

Victor Hugo 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
John Ruskin 

Henry James 

Washington Irving 

Nathaniel Hawthorne 








8 98 Books are 5% x 8”; each contains 
about 200 pages. Marble board 
a sides, linen backs, profusely illus- Ralph Waldo Emerson 


trated. 


If these men were living and you were asked to join their party on a trip 
through Europe you would surely find some way to go. To-day this is im- 
possible, but you may see Europe through their eyes and share the emotions 
which they experienced in beholding the famous landmarks of the Old World. 

The Charm of Europe lies less in seeing palaces and prisons, cathedrals and mu- 
seums, than in the age-long association of these places with historical events and with , 
men whose deeds will be forever the theme of poetry and romance. These famous 
authors of whom 120 have contributed to these books have visited these spots and have 
given you a series of enchanting pen-pictures from which you may get the spirit as 
well as the beauty, without suffering the discomforts of travel. 

Visit Rome with these immortals, with Goethe visit St. Peter’s, the ruined tombs 
among the Via Appia, the Coliseum, the Sistine Chapel, study with Addison the antiq- 
uities of the city; then with others to the Pantheon, the Baths of Caracalla, the Aque- 
ducts, the Catacombs and a thousand and one other interesting spots. 


10 Volumes, 120 Authors, 427 Articles 


Those who have been abroad will readand re-read these books with unfailing in- 
terest, and those who are planning a tripto Europe will find these ten volumes an 
ideal preparation for the trip. Those who have not been abroad and cannot go will 
find it the best possible substitute for a trip. 

In these ten volumes you visit more than thirty countries, with 120 famous writers, 
who have contributed 427 articles, all of which leave a glowing impression upon the 
imagination of the reader. ‘ 

Through these fascinating descriptions you may visit more scenes than the average traveler 
can possibly cover. 


Send No Money Now S eiadhie ns | ee ne ‘ 


Just mail the coupon and we will send you this ten St = A Sa k Ci OREe 
volume set at once. You will pay the postman $5.98 est Séth ot., New xork City. 

plus the postage when he delivers them and you may Please send me the ten handsome volumes of SEE- 
examine and read these books for two weeks. If you ING EUROPE. I will pay the postman $5.98 plus 
think then that you can get along without these vol- the postage, but if I do not want the books I will 
umes return them to us and check for the full amount mail them back within two weeks and you will re- 
that you paid will be mailed to you at once. fund my money at once. It is understood that there 


This offering is limited to 200 sets which we now have are no further payments of any kind. 














ea hand and we suggest mailing coupon immediately. ON RE Ts ot FEROS 2S APR ie eg 
WM. H. WISE & CO. re SU oche du KAUN Oa ie PEs Vera S 
50 West 47th Street New York City mek eS 
aR Rey eee ue Fe Piisehdeabesssnoces 
=—— Price outside the U. S. $6.48, cash with order. 
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it, if you like.’ at the 
only a few cents a pork 
But you must reserve 
copy by clipping 

the coupen now 

= toe 


Was this the 
flood of the =: 
Biblical Story ? 


The most terrific catastrophe of ancient times 
occurred twelve thousand years ago. 

There was no Mediterranean Sea then; only a 
rich and fertile valley filled with men and women 
whose life seemed easy and secure. 

One day, without warning, the water came. The 
Atlantic Ocean burst its walls and swept into the 
valley, engulfing the tribes. Torrents of rain from 
the melting ice of the North swelled the inunda- 
tion. Terror stricken men and women fied to 
higher ground, but the water followed faster, and 
where the peaceful valley had been there was a 
blank, silent sea and nothing more. 

Did any fugitives escape this wholesale de- 
struction? Were their memories of those awful 
days interwoven with the legends of the tribes to 
which they fled? Was it from this that humanity 
gained its story of the flood which is a part of 
the sacred literature of so many lands? 
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The interesting thing ra 

about H. G. Wells’ Sutline of Sao 


History is that it makes everything you have 
ever read before more interesting and valuable to 
you. Into that master story he has woven all the 
fragments of knowledge which we busy modern 
folks have picked up here and there in our educa- 
tion and reading. All that we read in school; all 
that we read in fugitive books; all the events of the 
day’s news—these find their place and relationship 
in the great story of humanity’s progress, told by 
the greatest modern story teller and historian. 


H. G. WELLS’ 
‘Outline of History” 


Now Offered You at One-Third the Original Price 


Perhaps you think the Roman Empire existed long ago— 
perhaps you think of the old Greek and Roman civilization 

as “Ancient History.” 

Not a bit of it. Compared with the many centuries of 
life that Wells tells about, these empires flourished only 
yesterday. Wells begins at the real beginning and down 
through the centuries he carries you, upsetting fairy stories 
that you have heard all your life—amazing you often; 
startling you in almost every chapter; but entertaining 
you on every page as you have never imagined that you 
could be entertained by history. This is Wells; and we 
offer him to you now at 


A Bargain You Will Never Get Again 


“The man who finishes this volume will be an 
educated man, however much, however little he 
knew when he started.”—Baltimore Evening Sun, 


There you have it in a sentence—the reason why 250,000 men 
and women have paid $10.50 for Wells’ Outline and felt they were 
getting it cheap. The Outline is more than a history—it is an 
education—the orderly knowledge of human progress which men go 
to college four years to get—and often come away without. 

Voluntarily Wells “has slashed his royalties 85% and entered 
into a contract with the Review of Reviews by which a new edition 
of the Outline can be offered to Americans—to you—at one third 
the original price. 

Think of it—the original plates and illustrations; but revised by 
Wells himself and printed in one handy thin paper volume instead 
of two. Nothing omitted; better than the original, because it has 
been improved by Wells himself. 


There Is Just One Condition 


Only one condition we make—that you send in your 
coupon at once. The presses are running, the books are 


Review of Reviews Co., 30 Irving Place, N. Y. 


streaming in from the bindery. But we must know now how 

many to print. We cannot supply those who come too late, 
As the New Republic truly says: “The Outline is too 

big even for sags ope superlatives.”” Without super- 

latives, therefore, let us say very earnestly: If you 

want the opportunity of examining Wells’ Outline 

free in — own home for a week, do not lay %.o. 

this p. » damn, mae you have made your reser- o 2-223 

vati n. . 

ation by clipping the coupo oe ol 


And The REVIEW of REVIEWS Too 77 _ Reviews. 
For Thirty Years the Standard of Usetulness ond Authority S “aoe et Cy 
Where Wells’ story leaves off, 008 

the Review of Reviews takes up 
the record of human achieve- mA i 

ment. His is_the histor a a = eye & 
the past; the Review of Pp om price. ys 
views records and ine “fe ae my subscription to the 
prets for you the story Review or Revirws for two 
4 today. It is fitting a yours. i its regular two- 

a el 
that. the two should A ie ene aa you 50c =. Ss 


Bg - o*. oun and $1 © month thereafter for 
th y bY 10in- 9 months, or I will return the Wells’ 
ing them can we History within a week, send you 25c for 
make the re- o the first cony of the magazine delivered, 
and cancel this order. (For the more lux- 


omni a ad 
ors you, Wells’ Out- 


fer —e urious leather binding, add 3 more payments.) 
on the 
coupon NAMB ccccccscccccsscvcscesccsesesesee *e 
below _¢ 
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For Real Rest and Recreation 


we suggest that you come and visit us. 
There is an indefinable atmosphere 
about The Roycroft Inn that rests the 
tired mind and recharges the mental 
batteries. 


You will find us a cheerful company of 
hospitable folks who understand and 
respect moods. 


You will also find a nourishing and 
health-giving menu, comfy beds, well- 
appointed rooms, willing service, and 
an atmosphere that conduces to happi- 
ness and harmony. 





If you have “spe- 
cial work” to do— 
a problem to think 
out,a book youwish 
to write, a cam- 
paign to plan which 
requires quiet sur- 
roundings and un- 
interrupted work— 
make The Roycroft 
Inn your head- 
quarters. Many 
authors, executives 
and business men 
have done so with 
satisfaction. 


Booklets and rates 
on request. 





Dining Room—Roycroft Inn 


THE ROYCROFT INN, East Aurora, N. Y. 


(Elbert Hubbard II, Host) 














Have Current Opinion Delivered to You Every Month 











F you are not receiving Current Opinion 4 Clip NOW and mail to Current Opinion, 
regularly at your home, subscribe now, so 50 West Forty-Seventh Street, New York City 
that you will not miss any future issues. =z 
§ Current Opinion covers such a broad field in 
such a brief, comprehensive way, gives so much 
information on subjects about which you cannot 
afford to be ignorant, that the missing of one 
number may easily cost you much more than 
a whole year’s subscription. e e 


Fill and mail the following form and be sure of 
seeing every number of Current Opinion for a year. 


Please send me CURRENT OPINION for One Year, 
for which I will send you $4.00. 


peprssuqe_ncees tere 
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How Applied Psychology 


(“Organized Common Sense” ) 


Will Increase Your Earnings 


Another man started even with you in life, no richer, no more talented, no more ambitious. 
But in the years that have passed he has somehow managed to move far ahead. What is the 
secret of it? Why should he, apparently, have the power to get so easily the things he wants 
while you must work so hard for all that comes to you? 

Another woman, madam, no more able than yourself, has the good gifts of life fairly thrust 
into her hands. You have compared yourself to her and questioned what there is in her 


character and talents that you somehow ‘lack. 


Learn. the Reason From Science 


Scientists have found the secret. They can 
show you how you, too, can obtain the better 
things of life. How you can arouse the 
hidden powers of your mind and make them 
bring you more influence, a larger income, 
greater happiness. 

Human intelligence acts and reacts accord- 
ing to certain laws known as the laws of Psy- 


chology—“organized common sense.” Either 
by instinct or by study some individuals mas- 
ter these laws. To them the minds of their 
associates become like fine instruments on 
which they can play at will. They have but 
to set the train of circumstances moving 
and await results. In other words—they 
apply Psychology. 


No Longer the Dream of Theorists 


To-day we see Psychology studied by the 
business man and its principles applied to the 
management of factory and office. We see 
men in every profession, as well as those in 
many lines of industry and business, apply- 


ing Psychology to their personal occupations, 
and from the benefits derived from it greatly 
increasing their incomes, enlarging the scope 
of their activities, rising to higher positions 
of responsibility, influence and power. 


Psychology the Direct Method for Success 


Recognizing the need for a popular under- 
standing of its priceless truths, an organi- 
zation was founded by Mr. Warren Hilton 
some years ago to coordinate the principles 
of Psychology and apply them to every-day 
life—thus the Society of Applied Psychology 
came into being. .Among the members of 
the Advisory Board, who also contribute to 
the Society’s literature, are such well-known 
men as Henry A. Buchtel, D.D., LL.D. 
Chancellor, University of Denver, former 
Governor of Colorado; Hudson Maxim, 


D.Sc., Inventor and Mechanical Engineer; 
George Van Ness Dearborn, M.D., Ph.D, 
Psychologist and Author; Harry S. Tipper, 
Chairman, National Educational Committee, 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World, 
and others. 

Because of the very great value of the 
Society’s Basic Course of Reading to the 
average man and woman, The Literary 
Digest is cooperating to bring it within the 
means of every earnest seeker for self- 
betterment. 


F REE—“tow to Develop Your Power of Achievement” 


A compelling booklet packed with informa- 
tion on such topics as: Psychology reduced 
to easy, simple language ; How to Apply Psy- 
chology in Salesmanship ; in Public Speaking ; 
in Retail Sellin i 
Professional Man—Your Undiscovered Re- 
sources—Source of Will Power—How to 
Avoid Worry—How Ideas are Created—The 
Ability to Read Men,—etc. Sign and mail 
coupon and you will also receive full partic- 
ulars of the Society of Applied Psychology, 
and what membership in it will mean to you. 








a Se nee 
I - THE LITERARY DIGEST 


354-360 Fourth Avenue, 


Develop Your Power of Achievement.” 

















New York City 


Please send me by mail the free booklet, “How to 
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Keep His Noble Spirit Alive in the Nation | this is ¢o: 


Your Best Memorial to Current 
Opinion 


Theodoré Roosevelt |i. 


Will be these volumes in your home 


The Life and Meaning of Roosevelt 
and his Messages to Americans 


Roosevelt spoke to the hearts and souls of his 
countrymen as few men in all the centuries have 
done. Most of the men who are doing great 
things to-day in America in business, in social 
betterment, in clean politics, in statesmanship, 
have been inspired by Theodore Roosevelt. 


He Speaks to America To-day 
Through These Four Volumes 














In them the secrets of his marvelous power 
over men is explained so that those who really 
wish the same power may employ the same 
means of gaining it. These books reveal the true 
Roosevelt in his many --sided life and work. 
Volume I tells, with many stories and vivid 
narratives, the thrilling history of his life and an 
interpretation of its meaning for Americans to- 
day. Mr. Roosevelt himself read and strongly 
approved this later portion of the volume by 
Eugene Thwing. 

Volumes II and III contain Theodore Roosevelt’s stirring 
addresses and messages by which he roused the moral con- 
science of the American people on matters of The Square 
Deal in Business, corporate wealth, the relations of capital 
oy =e. child ed caes the federal land policy, and Th , 
the development of our inland waterways. e volumes are full library si i 

In Volume IV are gathered his important addresses and ib size, 5%4x8x174 inches each 
messages on Americanism, Preparedness, and the great National duties and ideals thrust upon the Nation during the 


four years of world war. With these thrilling utterances Theodore Roosevelt woke the Soul i 
it possible for the country to meet its greatest task and achieve its greatest service and slaty. C a a ae 


Let Us Send You These Books for 5 Days—FREE 


We find that we have on hand a larger supply of these volumes than we will need fo 
use in the next few months, so that we are very glad to lend these books to Fabel SEND NO MONEY 
Opinion readers for five days, feeling that after you have examined them, you would Fee ee ee 
not be without them for several times the price that we ask. CURRENT OPINION 
You need therefore send no money. Simply sign and mail the coupon to-day and 4/7 
the books will be sent promptly for examination. After five days’ examination 7 48-50 West 47th St. 
you may return them to us and you will owe us nothing, or if you keep them a New York City 
you — send only $6.80 for these four, priceless volumes of the life of this € / Send me the four volumes of The 
reat American, ‘ 4 : 
ou can be an inspirer of men—a leadér and man of power if you study »y Life and Meaning of Roosevelt which 
the life and words of Roosevelt, who was the greatest human inspirer of .y/you will lend to me for five days’ ex- 
manhood the age has ever seen. inati : : 
What value is truth if it does not strike into the souls of men? Study > pageormenes a ewer ons oe 
these four volumes and learn howe to get a grip on the souls sy either return the books and owe you noth- 
v 


of men. eye ing or you may bill me for $6.80, the entire 
Current Opinion & Zcost of these four volumes. 

48-50 West Forty-Seventh Street ‘/NAME ............:ccccceceeeeeeemeeeeeeeees 

New York City , Appawss 
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What Is the Matter With Sin? 


HE trouble with Sin is that it is a bore. 

I am no saint. I ama sinner. I have been a sinner for a good 
many years. Consequently | am competent to speak upon the 
subject. 

I am also, in certain favorable moments and environment, a saint— 
at least enough of a saint to know how it feels once in a while. 

And the trouble with Sin—at least all the Sin with which I am 
acquainted—is that it is a bore. Sin bores me and Goodness cheers me. 

The happiest moments of my life have been those in which I was 
conscious of some sort of goodness. 

At times | have controlled my selfishness; | have restrained my evil 
desires; | have been kind to my fellow beings; | have helped those who 
were in need; | have encouraged those in trouble, and | have had the 
consciousness that my state of mind was of such a kind that the Deity 
would approve. These have been my moments of greatest happiness. 

There have been other times when | have acted in a contrary way; 
when I have given way to those impulses and weaknesses which beset 
all human beings. In other words, | have sinned. These moments— 
barring the hectic and childish satisfaction they carried with them at 
the time—were not moments of rational pleasure, and they have left 
legacies of very unpleasant memory. 

The fact is that even among us sinners a little streak of nobleness 
gives us a distinct glow of satisfaction beyond anything that our evil 
capacities can furnish. 

I think I express the sentiment of my fellow sinners when | say 
that I agree with Elbert Hubbard’s epigram, ““We are not punished for 
our sins but by them.” 

Take hate, for instance, one of the greatest Sins. I find that it has 
never done my enemy nearly as much damage as it has done myself. 

Take unkindness, which is about the most melancholy crime anyone 
can commit. 

Take sensuality. Is it not about the dreariest sort of thing that a 
man can imagine? 

On the contrary, to be kind, to tell the truth, to love, to help, to be 


unselfish—even when a burglar or a thug feels these emotions flitting 
through his breast, that is the best kind of joy he can know. 


Sin is dull, and it is better to be dead than dull. 
Sin is fever, and it is better to be well than sick. 


The horror of life is being bored, and | think I express the senti- 
ments of my fellow sinners when I| say that anybody that can save us 
from that by showing us how we can develop a little goodness will be 


doing us an immense benefit. 
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DISCARDS.THE TOGA FOR THE ERMINE 
Senator William S. Kenyon, of Iowa, who has resigned his seat in the U. 8. Senate to accept appointment 
as U. 8S. Circuit Court judge, has been adjudged the head of the alleged farm “bloc,’’ which, however, 
he says, is a figment of the newspaper mind. He had in charge, also, the important bill to create an 
industrial code. 





